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PREFACE 


The  Canadian  Education  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Quebec 
in  September,  1947,  appointed  a  committee  of  five  members 
to  study  and  report  to  the  1948  conference  on  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  CANADA* S  TEACHING  PERSONNEL*  The  Directors  of  the 
Association  appointed  the  following  as  the  Survey  Committee. 

H.  P.  Moffat,  Assft.  Supt*  of  Education,  Halifax* 

Msgr*  A.  M.  Parent,  Secretary  General,  Laval  University, 

Quebec • 

F.  S.  Rutherford,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Toronto* 

G.  S.  Corskery,  General  Secretary  (Elect),  C.T*F.,  Ottawa. 

M.  E.  LaZerte,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Edmonton, 

(Chairman) 


In  October,  1947,  five  graduate  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Alberta,  undertook  to  act  as  the 
working  Sub- Commit tee  of  the  C.  E.  A.  This  group  under  the 
guidance  of  Dean  LaZerte  prepared  and  summarized  the 


questionnaires.  From  this  material  the  following  theses  are 
in  preparation: 

Baker,  T.  D.  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF 

TEACHERS. 

Dixon,  J.  L.  THE  PRFESSIONAL  GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN 

TEACHERS. 


Fowler,  W.  T.  Mel.  TEACHER  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  IN  CANADA. 

Pettifor,  R.  E.  THE  SELECTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Souch,  E.  L.  A  SURVEY  OF  OPINIONS  REGARDING  CERTAIN 

SUGGESTED  MODIFICATIONS  OF  EDUCATION 
IN  CANADA. 


Dean  LaZerte  is  drawing  on  the  questionnaires  and  theses  for 
his  report  "CANADA fS  TEACHING  PERSONNEL,"  which  will  be 
presented  to  the  C.  E.  A.  Conference  at  Winnipeg  in  September, 


1948 
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The  questionnaires  used  for  this  C.  E.  A*  survey  are  set  out 
in  full  in  the  Appendix.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  sent  out,  the  number  returned,  and  the  percentage 
re turns. 


Question 

naire 

Group  Receiving  the 
Questionnaire 

Sent 

Out 

Re  turned 

% 

Returned 

D 

Grade  XII  Students 

800 

475 

59.4 

F 

Teachers- in-Tralning 

1,000 

685 

68.5 

ABC-G 

Business,  Industry,  Pro- 

fessional  (Teachers  included)  600 

191 

31.8 

ABC 

Business,  Industry,  Pro- 

fessional  (Teachers  omitted)  300 

101 

33.6 

G 

Teachers  in  Service 

600 

520 

86.7 

<>2 

Teachers  in  Service 

370 

245 

64.5 

<>3 

Teachers  in  Service 

550 

451 

82.0 

JK 

Student  Veterans 

300 

62 

20.7 

jk2 

Student  Veterans 

100 

88 

88.0 

4,620 

2,819 

1 

Department  of  Education 

(All  provinces / 

2 

Department  of  Education 

(All  provinces) 

M 

City  Superintendents 

T 

School  Trustees 

Pension  Boards  (All  provinces) 

Teachers  *  Assoc iations 

(All  provinces) 

CEA  Questionnaire  to  Deputy  Ministers  of  Education 

G 

Etude  Relative  au  Personnel  Enseignant. 

61%  completed  and  returned  for  tabulation. 


1%  received  too  late  for  tabulation. 

The  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  selected  groups  across 
Canada  by  the  various  Departments  of  Education,  and  by  the 
nine  Teachers®  Associations.  These  two  bodies  were  sent 
parcels  of  questionnaires  to  distribute  to  the  teachers  in 
their  own  province  using  their  mailing  lists*  Prom  this  it 
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is  plain  the  Committee  has  no  idea  as  to  the  selection  nor 
how  representative  that  selection  was.  The  Committee  had 
its  own  mailing  list  obtained  through  the  Departments  of 
Education,  Boards  of  Trad©,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Service 
Clubs,  University  D.  V.  A.  f s,  ©t  cetera. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  distribution  was  within 
each  province.  Was  a  cross  section  of  the  teaching  personnel 
questioned?  Were  all  the  questions  directed  to  experienced 
teachers?  Did  they  go  only  to  rural  teachers?  The 
assumption  seems  reasonable,  however,  that  Department  of 
Education  officials  would  make  every  effort  to  insure  a 
sampling  of  informed  and  representative  opinion. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Problem  and  Experimental  Design 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  Is  to  conduct  a  pilot  study 
of  some  of  the  factors  affecting  the  demand  for  and  the 
supply  of  teachers  in  Canada*  No  pretence  is  made  at  an 
all  inclusive  picture  as  the  questionnaire  used  was  sent 
only  to  cities  of  10,000  population  and  over* 

Prom  various  factors  studied  I  will  try  to  predict  the 

demand  to  1954  as  well  as  to  consider  the  supply*  ,  Canada 

has  been  singularly  lacking  such  investigations*  Brown’s 

report  considered  British  Columbia*1  The  only  light  thrown 

on  the  Canadian  situation  has  been  that  produced  by  the 

o 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics* 

Questionnaire  M  is  built  upon  the  ideas  as  listed  on  pages 
35  *  38*  The  original  intent  was  to  send  out  a  questionnaire 
to  all  urban  centers  of  population  of  1,000  and  over*  For 
various  reasons  those  areas  of  less  than  10,000  population 
were  omitted*  This  cut  the  number  from  476  to  153*  They 
received  Series  M  (see  appendix)  but  only  56  filled  in  the 
lengthy  questionnaire  and  returned  it*  The  Departments  of 
Education  supplied  the  Committee  with  the  names  of  the 
school  board  chairmen  and  city  superintendents  for  these 
153  cities* 

^ Brown,  J.  E.  An  Investigation  into  the  Supply  of  and  Demand 
for  Teachers  in  British  Columbia.  1940.  pp.  140. 

^Supply  and  Demand  in  the  Professions  in  Canada* 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Various  issues. 
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No  Series  M  questionnaire  was  completed  fully  by  any  city* 

No  one  question  on  Series  M  was  completed  by  all  the  cities# 
Some  questions  were  answered  very  well  and  other  quite  poorly# 
There  was  strong  evidence  of  extremely  poor  records  in  many 
cities • 

The  six  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  worked  as  a  unit  in 
making  up  the  questionnaires.  All  ideas  were  pooled  and 
each  question  was  on  a  sheet  by  itself#  These  were  drawn 
from  file  as  needed  for  the  questionnaires  to  various  groups. 
Some  questions  were  used  two  or  three  times  because  we  wanted 
to  get  the  opinions  from  various  sources  on  the  same  point# 

As  the  returns  came  in  we  worked  as  a  group  in  tabulating 
and  analyzing  the  results#  We  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
go  to  the  files  and  extract  questions  from  the  different 
questionnaires  if  we  felt  they  would  be  useful  to  our 
particular  thesis# 

This  thesis  was  developed  throughout  by  dual  research.  The 
bibliography  indicates  extensive  reading  covering  the  demand 
for  and  the  supply  of  teachers  as  discussed  in  research 
bulletins*  educational  magazines,  and  popular  magazines. 

The  other  side  is  original  research  from  our  questionnaires 
which  are  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  thesis  only.  The 
other  theses  make  cross  reference  to  it# 

Since  the  development  has  been  dual,  I  propose  to  set  up  the 
findings  and  recommendations  in  two  parts:  Library  Research, 
and  Original  Research# 
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PART  1 


TRENDS  TOWARDS  A  MORE  ADEQUATE 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


Educational  Opportunity  For  Every  Child 


Education  experienced  by  the  child  is  a  process  of  growth. 

It  is  a  creative  unfolding  process  which  should  lead  ulti¬ 
mately  to  responsible  adulthood.  Each  child  embodies  a 
natural  pattern  of  growth.  His  development  follows  a  def¬ 
inite  sequence,  although  his  rate  of  progress  may  vary 
widely  from  that  of  other  children.  Each  stage  merges 
imperceptibly  into  the  next.  New  experiences  bring  con¬ 
tinual  reorganization  of  physical,  mental,  and  emotional 
patterns . 

To  the  educator  the  process  of  education  involves  guiding 
the  experiences  of  the  child  toward  desired  ends.  For  our 
children  the  ends  sought  are  part  of  the  framework  of 
democracy  -  a  society  dedicated  to  equality  among  men  with 
respect  to  their  liberties,  obligations,  and  opportunities. 
The  Institution  that  provides  a  large  share  of  these  ex¬ 
periences,  as  well  as  the  guidance  necessary  to  their  proper 
direction,  is  the  school.  Each  year  the  schools  serve 
nearly,  2,300,000  children  of  elementary-  and  secondary- 
school  age. 

A  democracy  needs  for  its  people  definite  patterns  of  con¬ 
duct  and  knowledge  that  are  gained  through  education. 

Schools  have  been  established  to  fulfill  these  needs. 
Attendance  of  children  at  school  has  been  made  compulsory 
by  legislation.  Yet  many  children  are  not  attending  any 
school.  Many  others  have  only  the  most  meager  school 
opportunities.  This  situation  can  and  must  be  remedied 


by  direct  action  of  the  Canadian  people 


!•  Larger  Units  of  Local  School  Administration 
Local  control  of  public  education  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  Canadian  school  system.  Historically 
each  sehoolhouse  served  a  small  isolated  district.  Today 
rapid  communication  and  transportation  have-  obliterated 
distance  and  natural  barriers  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
district  school  can  and  should  be  replaced.  New  community 
values  tend  to  replace  those  centering  in  the  one-room 
rural  school.  Many  thousands  of  small  districts  remain, 
each  draining  its  financial  resources  to  provide  even  a 
meager  opportunity  for  its  children. 

There  is  no  longer  any  justification  for  the  district 
organization  that  still  exists  in  the  Dominion  today.  In 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  it  is  mandatory  that  larger 
units  be  set  up.  In  three  or  four  other  provinces  aid  is 
given  in  setting  up  the  larger  districts.  The  remaining 
ones  are  still  in  the  horse -and -buggy  age.  The  units  here 
are  so  small  that  they  cannot  possibly  support  an  adequate 
school  program.  Even  with  an  exhorbitant  tax  rate  the 
school  funds  of  most  of  these  little  units  are  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  a  teacher* s  salary,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  books,  supplies,  and  trans¬ 
portation. 

Larger  units  of  attendance  and  administration,  obtainable 
through  consolidation  or  centralization,  make  possible 
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more  effective  use  of  school  funds.  In  many  important 
respects  the  enlargement  of  administrative  areas  tends  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  local  responsibility  and 
democratic  control.  The  combined  efforts  of  taxpayers, 
school  authorities,  and  all  other  citizens  are  needed  to 
promote  further  reorganization.  By  the  spreading  of  the 
school  costs  over  a  wider  taxation  area  the  burden  of 
taxes  is  more  evenly  distributed.  By  the  pooling  of  these 
resources  better  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators, 
as  well  as  better  buildings,  equipment,  and  services  can 
be  provided.  Transportation  of  pupils  usually  involves  a 
new  cost.  But  the  needed  school  services  and  breadth  of 
opportunity  afforded  through  reorganization  furnish  ad¬ 
equate  justification  for  the  cost  that  is  over  and  above 
the  expense  of  maintaining  separate  schools. 

The  Provinces  must  add  their  efforts  to  those  of  the  com¬ 
munities  if  the  children  of  the  state  are  to  receive 
better  educational  services.  Such  plans  should  assure 
administrative  and  attendance  units  large  enough  to 
furnish  needed  services  economically,  while  guarding  against 
the  possibility  of  too  great  transportation  distances  for 
the  young  children.  They  should  provide  for  the  Inclusion 
of  a  high  school  in  each  unit,  so  that  each  child  can  go 
from  pre-primary  or  first  grade  through  the  twelfth,  thir¬ 
teenth  or  even  fourteenth  grade  within  reasonable  distance 
of  his  home.  The  Provinces  should  grant  such  funds  as-  are 
necessary  to  the  communities  for  new  buildings,  furnishings. 
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transportation,  etc.,  thus  encouraging  elimination  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  units  of  attendance  and  administration* 

2 •  Reduction  of  Educational  Inequalities  within  the  Provinces 

Great  variation  exists  in  the  type  of  educational  opportunity 
available  to  the  children  within  the  several  provinces,  even 
within  a  single  province.  As  the  larger  administrative  units 
ironed  out  the  disparity  of  the  small  districts  giving  the 
pupils  in  that  area  equal  educational  advantages  so  must  the 
province  by  a  system  of  grants  give  to  the  children  under  its 
control  the  right  to  a  complete  education  under  well  trained 
and  competent  teachers  in  proper  modern  buildings.  The 
cities  have  not  only  greater  wealth  than  the  rural  areas 
but  have  proportionately  fewer  children.  Rural  places  have 
relatively  fewer  productive  workers  to  create  taxable  wealth 
for  education  and  other  purposes* 

Variation  within  provinces  is  evidenced  by  differences  in 
ratios  of  children  to  be  educated  to  adults  and  differences 
in  taxable  wealth  back  of  each  child.  Rural  farm  populations 
in  some  provinces  have  proportionately  twice  as  many  children 
as  the  larger  cities  nearby*  Taxable  wealth  per  child,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  thirty  or  more  times  as  great  in  some  areas 
as  in  others.  Also  there  are  areas  with  a  greater  ratio  of 
children  to  adults  and  a  much  lower  plane  of  living;  so  also 
are  there  areas  with  lower  ratio  of  children  to  adults  with 
a  much  higher  plane  of  living.  The  children  in  these  two 
extremes  are  still  Canadians!  Their  educational  opportunities 
should  be  equal. 
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These  inequalities  within  the  province  itself  can  partly 
be  smoothed  out  by  using  the  province  as  major  basis  of 
tax  support  for  schools.  The  funds  available  today  are 
neither  sufficient  to  provide  a  reasonably  adequate 
educational  program  in  all  the  poorer  districts,  nor  so 
distributed  as  to  eliminate  inequalities  among  local  dis¬ 
tricts  • 

The  provinces  can  reduce  educational  inequalities  within 
their  own  borders  more  effectively  than  they  do  at' present. 
It  will  first  be  necessary  to  increase  by  substantial 
amounts  the  provincial  contribution  to  local  school  support, 
thus  recognizing  the  principle  that  the  wealth  of  the  state 
should  educate  the  children  of  the  state.  By. this  step  the 
burden  of  taxation  is  removed  from  the  inequitable  general- 
property  tax  and  distributed  among  the  other  tax  resources 
that  the  province  can  command.  A  further  necessity  is  to 
distribute  funds  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  inequalities  in 
educational  opportunities  among  the  children.  Measures  of 
educational  need  and  of  taxpayers’  ability  to  pay  which  are 
prerequisite  to  such  a  program  have  been  worked  out;  It 
remains  for  the  province  to  utilize  current  knowledge  to 
insure  to  the  farm  child,  as  well  as  the  city  child,  his 
chance  for  a  good  education. 

3.  Reduction  of  Inequalities  Among  the  Provinces  with 
Federal  Aid. 

The  matter  of  making  public  education  available  to  every 
child  has  become  a  national  problem.  Even  with  larger 
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administrative  units  and  programs  to  reduce  educational 
inequalities  within  the  province,  the  disparities  in 
educational  offerings  are  still  very  great.  Regional 
differences  In  economic  capacity,  resulting  largely  from 
the  concentration  of  resources  and  industry  in  a  few  areas, 
makes  it  literally  Impossible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Nation’s  children  to  obtain  a  reasonably  good  education 
under  the  existing  methods  of  school  support.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  increasing  mobility  of  youth,  inevitably 
creates  a  situation  which  democracy  cannot  tolerate  for  long* 

Our  population  is  replenished  chiefly  from  areas  that  offer 
the  least  educational  opportunity.  The  cation’s  farmers 
are  supporting  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children  on  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  national  income*  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  poorer  provinces  exert  financial  effort  schools  that 
is  fare  more  of  a  strain  than  the  effort  exerted  by 
wealthier  ones,  their  economic  shortcomings  are  reflected 
in  meager  facilities,  limited  school  terms,  less  adequate 
instructional  service,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  children 
in  school.  This  country  Is  spending  more  educational  effort 
on  groups  having  fewer  children  and  less  on  groups  that  are 
replenishing  its  population. 

There  is  one  and  only  one  way  out;  the  principle  of  federal 
aid  to  provinces  for  Services  affecting  children.  This 
situation  and  its  implications  have  been  brought  before  the 
people  more  than  once.  The  educational  opportunity  of 
children  in  economically  less  fortunate  areas  can  be  brought 
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up  to  the  desired  level  of  opportunity  only  by  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  the  provinces,  so  rendered  as  to 
reduce  educational  inequalities.  Greatest  improvements 
will  be  effected  if  funds  are  expended  to  broaden  the  tra¬ 
ditional  school  offering  both  in  type  and  in  extent,  to 
support  a  research  and  planning  program,  to  improve  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  teachers,  to  provide  more  adequate  buildings 
and  equipment,  to  furnish  suitable  opportunities  for 
handicapped  children,  and  to  strengthen  the  leadership  of 
departments  of  education.  The  sums  needed  to  achieve  these 
ends  are  small  compared  to  expenditures  of  our  people  for 
purposes  far  less  vital  to  their  well  being. 

According  to  the  British  North  America  Act,  education  is  a 
function  of  the  Provincial  Governments  and,  therefore,  the 
schools,  teacher  training,  and  other  matters  involved  in  the 
formal  educational  field  are  planned,  financed,  and  controlled 
by  the  provinces.  If  the  Provinces  ask  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  grants  for  education  their  reply  is  in  terms  of  the 
3.  N.  A.  Act  -  "Provincial  autonomy  characterizes  Canadian 
education,  with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  Indian  popu¬ 
lation."  Yet,  if  the  Dominion  Government  deems  it  expedient, 
they  can  with  great  alacrity  pass  an  Order  in  Council  and 
give  out  monies  for  education  which  encroach  on  and/or 
supplements  educational  areas  of  the  Province. 

Canadian  Vocational  Training'1'  is  the  new  name  given  to  the 

1  Canadian  Vocational  Training,  pp  759  Canada  Year  Book 
1946  Also  pp.  1022  and  1068-71. 
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various  projects  carried  on  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Labour  in  co-operation  with  the  Provincial  Governments, 
under  the  Vocational  Training  Co-ordination  Act,  1942 •  It 
includes  the  former  War  Emergency  and  Youth  Training 
Programs,  and  also  the  training  of  apprentices*  An  Advisory 
Council,  representative  of  employers,  organized  labour, 
veterans7’  and  women’s  organizations,  and  Provincial 
Departments  of  Education,  assists  the  Minister  of  Labour 
by  advising  on  matters  of  administration  and  policy.  The 
following  table  shows  the  allotment  of  Dominion  funds  to 
the  provinces  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1945. 

TABLE  I. 

Dominion  Allotments  for  Canadian  Vocational  Training, 
by  Provinces,  Year  ended  March  31,  1945."^ 


Provinces 

Youth 

Training 

.  War  Emergency 
Training 

Apprentice 

Training 

P.  E.  Island 

10,000 

15,000 

Nil. 

Nova  Scotia 

20,000 

215,000 

12,500 

New  Brunswick 

27,500 

240,000 

5,000 

Quebec 

135,000 

1,150,000 

Nil. 

Ontario 

60,000 

2,225*00 

20,000 

Manitoba 

15,000 

280,000 

10,000 

Saskatchewan 

35,000 

310,000 

10,000 

Alberta 

45,000 

385,000 

10,000 

British  Columbia 

40,000 

445,000 

2,500 

Totals 

$387,500 

$5 , 265 , 000 

$70,000 

An  interesting  thing  about 

this  table  is  that 

Quebec  was 

given  over  twice 

as  much  for  youth  training  than  Ontario 

ibid  pp.  759 
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with  a  total  population  of  455,  773  less  than  Ontario’s. 

The  other  significant  point  was  that  Quebec  used  $111,560 
of  its  grant  and  Ontario  -  nil.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  Dominion  Government  was  giving  this  large 
block  of  potential  voters. 

Yough  Training  used  $223,254  for  the  1944-4-5  year  on  7,122 
people  giving  ’’general  and  specialized  courses  for  rural 
young  people  in  agriculture,  rural  homecraft  and  handicrafts.” 

'i  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOL  SERVICES  REQUIRED 

New  social  conditions  have  brought  new  demands  upon  the 
schools.  Not  only  must  the  schools  serve  every  child  but 
such  service  must  be  extended  over  a  longer  period  than  ever 
before.  The  child’s  well-being  likewise  requires  that  the 
school’s  services  be  co-ordinated  with  those  rendered  by 
other  community  agencies. 

1 .  Opportunity  for  Children  of  Preschool  Age. 

Learning  experienced  by  the  child  before  entering  school  Is 
of  fundadmental  significance  in  the  shaping  of  his  adult 
life.  Children  profit  from  a  richness  and  variety  of 
experiences  that  few  homes  are  able  to  provide.  School  and 
home  must  work  together  to  provide  appropriate  experiences 
for  children.  Teacher  and  parent  Influences  on  the  pre¬ 
school  child  can  be  closely  related  through  the  medium  of 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens,  which  provide  a  suitable 
transition  from  home  life  to  the  more  formal  atmosphere  of 
the  elementary  school. 
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In  the  best  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  the  child's 
health  and  nutritional  needs  are  carefully  fulfilled;  good 
language  habits  are  more  easily  established;  self-management 
is  encouraged;  problems  of  adjustment  are  dealt  with 
through  guidance  and  corrective  procedures.  The  child's 
range  of  experience  is  broadened  and  he  becomes  accustomed 
to  playing  and  working  among  contemporaries.  His  growing 
individuality  is  recognized  and  controlled  through  regu¬ 
lation  of  his  activities  rather  than  by  repression;  this 
tends  to  give  him  a  sense  of  security  and  self-reliance. 

The  whole  experience  is  adjusted  to  the  developmental  needs 
of  each  child. 

Because  these  advantages  permit  the  child  to  make  an  earlier 
adjustment  to  school  life,  the  kindergarten  or  equivalent 
experience  is  becoming  an  established  part  of  the  public- 
school  system.  Progress  can  be  quickened  by  more  widespread 
understanding  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers,  and  school 
administrators  regarding  what  preschool  opportunity  can  mean 
to  the  child.  Experimentation  has  progressed  far  enough  to 
indicate  that  children  might  well  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
public  school  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  provided  appro¬ 
priate  experiences  at  the  preschool  level  can  be  offered. 
Wider  provision  of  this  opportunity  is  contingent  upon 
better  school  support,  particularly  in  rural  areas. 

2 .  Continuing  Service  for  Youth. 

■Not  all  young  people  are  getting  the  start  in  life  they  need. 
At  best  only  three-fourths  of  those  of  high-school  age  go  to 
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high  school;  less  than  a  fifth  of  those  go  on  to  c  allege  * 

Youth  has  but  two  choices:  to  continue  schooling  or  to  find 
work.  After  leaving  school  they  are  compelled  to  adjust 
themselves  to  a  world  which  neither  utilizes  the  services 
they  can  render  nor  provides  them  with  adequate  educational 
assistance  in  making  necessary  adjustments. 

To  an  increasing  degree  this  situation  has  become  a  challenge 
to  the  public  schools.  Energies  of  school  officials  have 
been  directed  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  a  secondary-school 
population  that  has  grown  tenfold  or  more  since  1900.  Until 
the  present  decade  there  was  relatively  little  urgent  need 
for  assisting  youth  after  they  left  school.  In  consequence 
there  are  few  well-defined  procedures  to  follow  and  relatively 
few  persons  who  are  adequately  prepared  to  deal  with  occu¬ 
pational  and  educational  needs  of  these  youth.  Financial 
resources  have  been  so  greatly  needed  for  carrying  on  the 
established  school  program  that  little  has  been  available 
for  services  to  young  “people  after  they  leave  school. 

In  provision  for  the  further  education  of  youth  the  extension 
of  public  school  .opportunities  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
of  age  is  an  urgent  need.  This  will  involve  the  continuation 
of  college-preparatory  courses  for  those  who  are  to  carry  on 
their  formal  education.  It  will  require  provision  of  broad 
general  education  coupled  with  personal  and  vocational 
guidance  for  the  majority  of  youths  who  terminate  their  formal 
education  upon  completing  the  secondary  school.  It  will 
also  require  the  provision  of  prevocational  and  vocational 
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experiences  adapted  both  to  the  capabilities  of  the  youth 
being  served  and  to  the  employment  possibilities  in  the 
surrounding  area.  This  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a 
later  section. 

It  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  make  available  to  youths 
who  have  left  school  continuous  guidance  in-  matters  of 
further  education,  vocation,  and  health.  This  service  should 
continue  until  such  time,  as  satisfactory  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  is  made.  Skilled  guidance,  based  on  adequate  cumulative 
records,  should  culminate  with  placement  in  an  occupation. 

This  is  a  relatively  new  and  uncharted  field  of  service. 

Yet  the  challenge  of  today fs  need  cannot  long  be  ignored. 

The  schools  should  co-operate  with  the  public  employment 
agencies  where  junior  employment  offices  have  been  established, 
by  extending  full  use  of  their  resources.  In  other  places  the 
school  should  make  some  direct  provision  for  meeting  the  great 
need . 

3.  Co-ordination  of  School  and  Other  Social  Services. 

Public  services  for  children  and  youths  have  become  highly 
specialized.  Each  service  has  grown  in  response  to  particular 
needs.  The  child  who  needs  assistance  in  solving  a  problem 
may  be  referred  to  several  agencies  in  the  course  of  finding 
the  needed  solution.  There  is  little  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  planning  of  community  social  services  to  the  end 
that  the  child  may  be  given  single,  unified  consideration 
by  co-operating  agencies.  It  becomes  the  business  of  the 


school  to  supjjly  a  unifying  influence. 
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Schools,  libraries,  and  museums  seek  by  joint  effort  to  make 
educational  opportunity  continuous  from  early  childhood;  the 
schools  and  recreational  agencies  are  beginning  to  co¬ 
ordinate  their  efforts  to  provide  leisure-time  opportunities 
for  children  and  adults,  using  school  buildings  and  facilities 
as  the  centres  of  activities*  In  the  area  of  child  health 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  better  definition  and  co-ordination 
of  educational  and  medical  functions  and  increasingly 
satisfactory  relations  among  the  school,  the  family  physician, 
and  the  public-health  department.  Closer  working  relations 
are  being  established  between  school  and  labour  authorities 
in  the  control  of  child  labour.  School  policy  with  regard 
to  relationships  with  other  community  services  has  not  thus 
far  crystallized  In  such  form  as  to  be  widely  accepted  and 
actively  promoted. 

Comprehensive  and  community- wide  planning  is  the  primary 
means  by  which  the  school  and  other  community  agencies  can 
relate  their  efforts.  Community  use  of  school  facilities 
is  one  of  the  means  of  relating  services  that  effect  the 
child.  By  placing  the  branch  library  and  possibly  the 
neighborhood  health  clinic  in  the  school  building  and  by 
utilizing  both  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities  for  recreation 
purposes  the  school  itself  can  serve  as  a  facilitating  agency. 
Reciprocal  use  of  records  and  personnel  by  schools  and  other 
agencies  offers  another  means  of  co-operating. 

4 .  School  Libraries. 

School  libraries  are  an  essential  part  of  the  school.  Modern 
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teaching  methods  and  the  new  curricula  require  the  use  of 
many  books;  excellence  in  teaching  depends  partly  on  a  well 
administered  school  library  which  provides  satisfactory 
working  materials  for  both  the  staff  and  the  pupils.  The 
student  today ,  with  the  help  of  the  school  library,  can 
establish  reading  habits  which  will  affect  their  individual 
happiness  as  future  citizens,  and,  hence,  the  life  of  the 
community. 

The  school  library  has  a  positive  teaching  function.  It 
should  encourage  the  development  of  social  techniques  and 
attitudes  in  harmony  with  and  essential  to  the  democratic 
way  of  living.  It  supplies  materials  for  developing  and 
expanding  new  curricular  and  recreational  interests  through 
its  reference  facilities  and  its  books  for  home  use.  It 
shares  with  the  classroom  the  responsibility  of  teaching 
pupils  to  use  books  and  libraries  to  find  information  and 
to  learn  how  to  study.  By  introducing  students  to  the  use 
of  the  public  library,  it  promotes  the  life-time  habit  of 
reading  to  further  any  interest  or  experience. 

The  school  library  is  a  reading  centre  -  a  place  for 
enjoying  books,  for  investigating  problems,  for  study,  and 
for  using  printed  materials,  clippings,  pamphlets,  pictures, 
maps  and  magazines.  Appropriate  physical  features  of  the 
room  make  the  pupil  comfortable  and  facilitate  reading  and 
study.  The  school  librarian  should  be  so  effective  a  guide 
and  leader  that  the  reader  is  almost  unaware  of  the  services 


rendered 
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Because  of  the  necessary  and  valuable  services  which  the 
library  renders  in  the  modern  sc.hool  program,  school 
authorities  should  provide  for  a  school  library  or  equivalent 
services  and  staffed  by  qualified  and  competent  personnel 
in  every  school. 


REDIRECTION  OP  SCHOOL  EXPERIENCES 

The  educated  person  needs  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
tools  of  learning.  Education  must  be  as  broad  as  life  it¬ 
self.  Our  society  requires  of  the  growing  child  and  youth 
a  knowledge  of  social  processes,  a  command  of  useful  skills, 
and  attitudes  that  ensure  the  use  of  knowledge  for  good 
purposes*  These  directives  must  become  a  part  of  the  growing, 
living  personality  of  the  child. 

1 ,  Education  in  Human  Relationships 

The  child  must  learn  at  an  early  age  how  to  get  along  with 
other  people  effectively.  This  involves  not  only  family 
and  friends  but  fellow  human  beings  of  diverse  racial  and 
ethnic  origins.  His  understanding  of  family  life  arises 
out  of  daily  experience  in  seeing  how  people  live  together; 
he  acquires  a  practical  knowledge  of  emotions,  motives, 
attitudes,  and  other  behavior  controls;  he  begins  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  such  things  as  the  marriage  partner¬ 
ship  and  family  economics.  His  relationship  with  friends, 
as  well  as  his  contacts  with  fellow  citizens,  also  provide 
experience  in  co-operation  and  in  giving  consideration  to 
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the  right  of  others. 

Schools  must  recognize  that  human  relationships  comprise  an 
area  that  requires  increased  emphasis  in  the  education 
program.  A  first  step  is  to  replace  the  competitive  spirit 
that  characterizes  the  traditional  school  room,  with  an 
atmosphere  of  co-operation  in  which  each  child  gives  something 
of  his  own  personality  and  experience.  Situations  should  be 
arranged  which  give  children  the  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  welfare  of  their  family  and  social  group.  Beyond 
that  the  school  should  encourage  observation  and  frank  dis¬ 
cussion*  in  suitable  groups*  of  problems  and  conflicts  that 
arise  in  the  student’s  experience.  Sex  education  is  an 
excellent  case  in  point.  This  manifestly  requires  highly 
qualified  group  leaders.  A  further  need  is  to  draw  out  of 
related  instruction  those  values  that  have  a  bearing  on 
family  and  other  relationships;  of  particular  importance  in 
this  regard  is  instruction  in  biology*  psychology*  sociology* 
and  home -making® 

2 .  Education  in  Healthful  Living. 

Health  education  is  potentially  the  most  important  single 
factor  affecting  the  physical  well  being  of  the  growing 
generation.  Many  institutions  and  agencies  contribute  to 
health  education  for  better  or  worse,  including  the  family 
physician,  the  public  health  department,  the  school,  the 
family  itself*  and  numerous  commerical  enterprises.  Among 
these  the  school  has  the  opportunity  to  be  one  of  the  most 
positive*  continuing  influences  for  good  health. 
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However  effective  their  efforts  may  have  been  in  the  past, 

most  schools  need  to  make  additions  to  and  improvements  in 

their  programs  of  health  education.  Every  school  should 

provide  regular  health  instruction  involving  not  only  the 

efforts  of  a  qualified  teacher  but  related  instruction  by 

all  teachers  whose  subject  fields  have  a  bearing  on  health. 

Health  instruction  should  include  safety  education.  The 

school  not  only  should  teach  the  facts  of  personal  and 

community  health  but  should  motivate  the  child  to  use  his 

knowledge.  Every  health  experience  in  school  should  be  made 

educational;  dietitians,  school  physicians,  dentists,  and 

nurses  should  understand  their  obligation  to  teach  facts 

and  foster  good  habits  along  with  every  service  rendered, 
should 

Every  child /receive  health  guidance  of  such  a  nature  as  ^ 
will  permit  him  to  make  most  effective  use  of  all  medical 
and  related  services  available.  Ways  and  means  should  be 
found  by  which  education  in  child  health  can  be  given  to 
parents;  through  this  effort  the  gains  in  health  education 
can  be  consolidated  and  made  effective  in  the  home. 

3 ,  Education  for  Use  of  Leisure. 

Eree  time  is  a  new  experience  for  many  persons.  They 
frequently  do  not  know  how  to  use  leisure  wisely;  their 
diversions  tend  to  be  exhaustive  rather  than  re-creative. 
Recreation  need  not  be  activity  alone,  nor  should  it  con¬ 
sist  solely  of  inactivity.  The  school *s  task  is  to  create 
in  child  and  adult  an  understanding  of  leisure  resources 
that  exist  within  each  individual,  as  well,  as  those  that 
are  provided  for  him. 
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Education  for  leisure,  through  the  school,  must  involve  the 
entire  school  personnel,  for  its  scope  is  as  broad  as 
education  itself.  It  is  necessary  that  the  child  acquire  a 
desirable  attitude  toward  recreation  based  on  knowledge  of 
the  part  leisure  plays  in  his  life.  This  come  with  Increasing 
breadth  of  experience  and  interest,  and  through  the  satis¬ 
factions  that  arise  from  carrying  each  job  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  It  is  attainable  likewise  through  the  example 
of  teachers  and  leaders  who  themselves  have  caught  its 
elusive  quality. 

The  child  should  be  helped  to  develop  habits  and  skills, 
knowledge,’  and  appreciation  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  his  everyday  experiences',  both  through  participation 
and  through  observation.  He  can  then  understand  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  esthetic  possibilities  for 
leisure  enjoyment  and  can  appreciate  not  only  his  own  efforts 
but  the  efforts  of  others  as  well.  Every  child  should  be 
given  opportunity  for  creative  expression.  This  capacity 
exists  in  all  children  in  some  degree;  its  full  release 
requires  opportunity,  motivation,  and  guidance* 

4 .  Education  for  Occupational  Efficiency . 

Most  people  must  work  for  a  living.  They  look  to  the  school 
to  give  them  the  foundation,  first,  for  securing  economic 
independence  and,  second,  for  making  adjustment  to  occu¬ 
pational  conditions.  Because  youth  must  assume  the 
responsibilities  that  accompany  maturity  they  need  to  make 


a  reasonably  good  vocational  adjustment  soon  after  leaving 
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school.  Through  vocational  education  and  guidance  involving 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  organized  labour,  industry, 
public  employment  services,  and  the  schools  this  end  can  be 
more  nearly  achieved  for  the  majority  of  youth  than  it  is 
today. 

To  prepare  youth  for  participation  in  vocational  life,  it  is 
of  basic  importance  that  prevocational  preparation  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  program  offered  all  youth  in  the 
secondary  school.  This  experience  should  develop  familiarity 
with  tools  and  the  requirements  of  occupational  life,  respect 
for  work  as  a  necessary  part  of  living,  and  some  understanding 
of  labour  relations,  social  security  provisions,  and  similar 
important  factors  in  employment.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  those  who  will  enter  vocational  training  for  particular 
skilled  trades  preliminary  preparation  of  a  technical  or 
vocational  character  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transition 
from  general  education  to  vocational  training.  This  pre¬ 
paration  should  not  be  unduly  specialized.  There  should 
also  be  provision  of  vocational  education  in  industrial, 
homemaking,  agricultural,  and  distributive  occupations  that 
do  not  require  long  preparation.  For  the  group  undertaking 
this  program  the  possibilities  of  combining  work  experience 
with  related  education  in  school  should  be  further  explored. 
Finally,  the  public  schools  should  provide  continued 
opportunities  in  both  general  and  vocational  education  for 
youth  who  have  already  started  their  occupational  careers. 
Recommendations  for  the  extension  of  public  school 
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opportunities  to  youth  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age 
and  for  school  provision  of  personal  and  vocational  guidance 
appear  in  the  section  on  "Continuing.  Services  for  Youth." 

5.  Education  for  Responsible  Living* 

Ihe  schools  impart  knowledge;  it  is  imperative  that  the 
school  experience  give  direction  to  the  use -of  that  knowledge. 
The  ethical  concept  is  supreme  in  all  education,  whether  it 
comes  through  the  influence  of  home,  church,  or  school,  or 
by  other  means.  Public  schools  can  be  concerned  neither 
with  sectarianism  nor  with  theology.  They  do  seek  for 
every  child  sound  dhical  judgment  and  a  wholesome  philosophy 
of  life.  These  are  as  fully  within  the  scope  of  public 
education  as  instruction  in  any  academic  discipline. 

The  child  will  develop  his  own  ethical  standards  under  any 
circumstances;  it  is  urgently  necessary  in  our  society  that 
this  development  be  guided  aright.  The  school  must  con¬ 
tribute  through  helping  the  child  to  learn  from  his  many 
experiences  what  society  accepts  as  good  or  bad,  as  right 
or  wrong.  This  does  not  come  from  instruction  alone;  more 
largely  it  is  a  product  of  example;  the  pattern  becomes 
fixed  in  proportion  as  it  has  an  emotional  flavour.  The 
school  can  contribute  further  through  giving  the  child 
experiences  that  require  ethical  judgment  at  the  different 
levels  of  maturity.  It  should  aid  the  child  in  understanding 
the  power  that  is  beyond  man,  the  power  that  gives  meaning 
and  direction  to  life.  Studies  such  as  biology  and  physiology 
can  aid  in  this  understanding;  it  comes  also  through  the 
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Influence  of  persons  who  themselves  comprehend  the  deeper 
values  of  religion.  Each  of  these  influences  aids  the 
child  to  establish  values  which,  taken  together,  comprise 
a  philosophy  that  gives  guidance  to  life  and  learning. 

6.  Education  for  Civic  Responsibility. 

Our  democracy  is  threatened  today  by  ignorance  of  what  is 
required  to  keep  it  alive.  'Citizenship  involves  not  only 
use  of  the  franchise  but  such  other  privileges  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  proper  exercise  of  freedom,  observance  of  law, 
knowledge  of  political  organization  and  political  processes, 
and  respect  for  differences  of  opinion.  Selfishness, 
intolerance,  and  unduly  restricted  freedom  are  found  on 
every  hand.  The  school’s  influence  on  the  behavior  of 
children  in  matters  of  citizenship  leaves  much  to  be  desired; 
this  is  attributable  largely  to  restraints  upon  teaching  and 
to  lack  of  experience  in  treating,  issues  that  are  highly 
technical  and  often  controversial. 

Students  must  be  given  experience  and  actual  responsibility 
if  they  are  to  know  the  significance  of  political  citizenship. 
To  this'  end  the  focus  of  experience  should  be  shifted  more 
largely  from  classroom  to  community;  taking  even  a  small 
part  in  solving  community  problems  vitalizes  democracy  for 
the  learner.  It  is  usually  possible  to  give  the  studdnt 
actual  responsibility  in  the  government  of  the  school; 
however  small  the  part  that  each  may  play,  participation 
will  yield  returns  far  greater  than  can  be  obtained  through 
recitation  alone.  It  is  desirable  also  to  unify  the 
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teaching  of  school  subjects  that  have  a  bearing  on  citizen¬ 
ship).  through  emphasis  on  the  inter-relationships  of 
history,  geography,  economics,  and  sociology  as  they  affect 
our  civilization  the  student  can  relate  his  knowledge  and 
experience  most  usefully.  The  proper  use  of  this  knowledge 
of  citizenship  according  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
should  be  the  all-pervading  purpose  of  education. 

GROWING  CHILDREN  REQUIRE  A  SUITABLE  SCHOOL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  success  of  the  child  in  school  depends  in  large  part 
upon  environmental  influences.  Many  times  these  influences 
are  such  as  to  prevent  the  child  from  attaining  his  fullest 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  stature.  This  need  not  be 
so.  The  environment  of  the  school  child  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  people  through  their  constituted  authorities. 

1 .  School  Personnel. 

Successful  school  programs  are  generally  attributed  to  the 
quality  of  professional  personnel.  A  school  can  be  no  better 
than  its  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  They 
are  intermediary  between  society  and  the  child,  guiding  his 
formal  education  by  means  of  carefully  selected  experiences. 
For  discharging  this  important  function  teachers  and  other 
school  officials  must  have  de&rable  personal  qualities, 
good  emotional  balance,  a  broad  background  of  experience, 
and  a  high  degree  of  professional  skill. 


Many  communities  are  not  receiving  the  kind  of  professional 
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leadership  required  by  the  social  importance  of  education* 

One  investigation-*- showed  that  "of  college  seniors  tested  for 
available  knoweldge,  the  group  intending  to  teach  constitutes 
a  large  division  centered  below  the  average  and  scattered 
over  a  wide  range*"  Such  a  situation  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  financial  inducments  of  teaching* 

Good  teaching  and  administrative  services  are  purchasable 
commodities*  Further  advances  require  co-operation  within 
provinces  by  department  of  education,  officials  of  public 
and  separate  schools,  teacher-education  insti tutuions ,  and 
professional  organizations.  The  planners  might  well  discuss 
such  matters  as  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  prospective 
teachers,  teacher-preparation  functions  to  be  undertaken  by 
each  institution,  the  strengthening  of  institutional  faculties, 
improvements  in  teacher-education  curricula,  and  relations 
of  teacher  preparation  institutions  with  in-service  teachers. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  teacher-child  relationships 
to  the  mental  health  of  children,  much  greater  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  physical  and  emotional  adjustment 
of  prospective  teachers  as  well  as  of  teachers  in  service, 

A  further  step  should  be  the  statutory  raising  of  standards 
that  affect  teaching.  The  establishment  by  law  of  higher 
minimum  salaries,  actuarily  sound  retirement  systems,  and 
tenure  surrounded  by  reasonable  safeguards  will  tend  to 


^The  Student  and  His  Knowledge  -  Learned  &  Wood,  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Bull,  #29. 
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attract  a  higher  caliber  of  person  into  the  profession. 
Requirement  of  a  college  degree  for  certification  will  help 
to  Improve  standards  of  preparation. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  the  progressive  improvement  of 
teacher-education  curricula.  Higher  standards  for  the  general 
and  professional  education  of  prospective  teachers  need  to  be 
established  and  widely  adopted.  Prospective  teachers  should 
have  direct  contact  with  growing  children  during  much  of 
their  pre-service  education.  The  provision  of  continuing 
in-service  education  for  all  teachers  is  likewise  greatly 
needed.  Tactful  and  stimulating  supervision  is  the  first 
requisite.  A  further  highly  important  element  of  in-service 
education  is  the  opportunity  to  work  under  a  democratic 
administration  in  which  every  teacher  has  both  the  privilege 
and  the  responsibility  of  contributing  to  school  policy. 

If  the  taxpayers  and  parent  of  Canada  want  professional 
teaching,  they  will  have  to  pay  a  professional  salary.  And 
when  they  do  pay  a  professional  salary,  they  must  demand 
and  get  professional  teaching.  With  a  professional  salary 
we  can  actively  compete  with  law,  medicine,  and  industry 
in  inducing  the  ablest  young  people  to  enter  our  profession. 

If  we  are  to  have  professional  teaching,  we  must  have  pro¬ 
fessional  equipment.  Not  one  school  in  ten  in  Canada  is 
adequately  equipped  with  library  books,  maps,  globes,  models, 
mock-ups,  simple  scientific  apparatus,  films,  film-strip 
projectors,  photographs,  exhibits,  radios,  recordings. 
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If  we  are  to  have  professional  teaching,  we  must  have  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  for  that  teaching*  Much  earnest  and 
intellectual  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  teachers1  colleges 
to  improve  their  work.  But  much  remains  to  be  done*  The 
material  we  teach  doesn’t  function  adequately  for  the  teacher 
on  the  job  either  because  we  teach  too  much  too  soon,  or 
because  we  unwisely  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  a  later 
transfer  from  books  to  actual  practice  -  something  which  we 
condemn  in  our  courses  in  psychology.  ’’Book  learning”  is 
not  life  learning. 

One  of  our  most  fundamental  changes  in  teaching  education 
will  come  with  a  sharp  increase  in  ’in-service’  education* 

The  young  teacher  on  her  first  job  and  the  older  teacher 
both  need  the  specialized  help  that  can  be  given  by  a 
teacher  education  Institution*  The  whole  movement  of  pro¬ 
fessional  clinics  re  workshops  In  reading,  arithmetic, 
child  development  is  an  excellent  step  in  the  right  direction. 

What  can  we  promise  the  taxpayer  and  parent  for  the  in¬ 
creased  sums  of  money  we  will  pay?  We  can  say  to  him  that 
children  will  be  happier  in  school,  that  they  will  learn 
to  read  better,  learn  the  art  of  working  together  with  their 
fellow  students,  develop  a  real  sense  of  obligation  not  only 
to  their  school,  but  also  to  their  city,  their  province, 
and  their  nation,  and  learn  specific  ways  to  serve  their 
country.  We  can  promise  a  more  intelligent,  happier  home 
life,  not  merely  through  the  education  of  children,  but 
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through  the  wise  program  of  community  education.  We  can 
promise  a  sharp  improvement  in  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  our  nation. 

After  every  great  war  in  the  last  hundred  years,  the  defeated 
nation  has  turned  to  its  educational  system  to  strengthen 
itself.  Perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  the  victors  to  be  wise# 
Can’t  we  turn  to  our  schools,  not  to  avenge  defeat,  but  to 
make  victory  certain?  If  as  the  charter  of  UNESCO  avers, 

"wars  being  in  the  minds  of  men,”  why  don’t  we  start  when 
they  are  immature,  flexible?  Why  don’t  we  start  now  using 
the  schools  to  help  build  excellent  future  homes,  to  build 
civic  responsibility,  to  develop  a  nation  and  a  world  that 
is  willing  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  achieve  world-wide 
peace  and  security? 

2 .  School  Facilities. 

School  facilities  are  a  tangible  expression  of  the  school 
program.  Efficiency  is  materially  increased  where  educational 
buildings  and  equipment  are  adequate  to  the  needs  being  served 
conversely  inferior  and  unsuitable  facilities  tend  to  limit 
the  effectiveness  of  otherwise  superior  schools.  The 
depression  left  a  huge  accumulation  of  need  for  land, 
buildings,  and  materials  of  instruction.  Even  apart  from 
losses  due  to  normal  deterioration  and  other  natural  causes, 
the  changes  in  the  school  program  have  rendered  obsolete 
many  of  the  facilities  now  in  use.  The  drain  of  the  war 


years  has  greatly  intensified  the  situation.  There  is  a 
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great  back-log  which  must  be  taken  up  so  as  to  make  the 
facilities  meet  the  present  day  needs.  High  school  popu¬ 
lations  are  increasing  and  the  elementary  schools  will  be 
more  than  over- flowing  when  the  tidal  wave  of  six-year  olds 
engulf  our  educational  system  from  1948  through  1954. 
Communities  are  demanding  more  adequately  equipped  school 
facilities  for  recreational  and  other  uses;  broader  school 
programs  require  specialized  facilities,  such  as  clinic  and 
consultation  rooms,  preschool  rooms,  home-making  laboratories, 
rooms  for  handicapped  children,  libraries,  shops,  and  visual- 
auditory  education  equipment* 

Large  additional  resources  must  be  devoted  to  school  faci¬ 
lities  during  the  coming  decade.  The  first  step  for  com¬ 
munities  to  take  is  to  determine  their  needs  for  land, 
buildings,  and  capital  equipment  in  terms  of  local  population 
trends,  new  program  demands,  and  community  use  of  facilities. 
From  these  data  comprehensive  plans  for  school  construction 
can  be  developed.  To  finance  an  adequate  school  planned 
with  the  aid  of  the  teachers,  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
governments  should  give  assistance  in  order  to  permit 
organization  of  larger  schools  and  better  services. 

3.  Adjustments  to  the  Individual  Needs  of  the  Child. 
Mass-production  methods  are  not  applicable  to  education*  Each 
child  is  physically,  mentally,  and  emotionally  different  from 
every  other  child.  Handicapped  children  face  physical  or 
mental  and  often  emotional  barriers  to  learning.  Each  must 
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b©  motivated  and  guided  along  lines  which  his  individuality 
will  determine*  Experience  must  be  adjusted  to  the  growth 
pattern  of  the  child,  however  far  that  may  vary  from  others « 
While  democracy  gains  its  indentity  by  group  action,  each 
group  depends  for  social  effectiveness  upon  the  personal 
effectiveness  of  the  individuals  which  comprise  it* 

The  best  teachers  and  allied  professional  workers  have  pro¬ 
gressed  far  in  learning  how  to  fulfill  child  needs.  Tech¬ 
niques  are  now  available  for  appraising  the  individual  in 
terms  of  health  and  development,  particular  talents,  and 
ability  to  learn;  children  with  a  physical  or  mental  handi¬ 
cap  can  be  readily  identified*  Experience  has  been  gained 
in  planning  well-rounded  programs  for  the  normal  child  and 
in  varying  the  opportunities  offered  to  children  of  unusual 
intellectual  ability,  to  those  who  are  mentally  retarded* 
Guidance  services  are  being  developed  to  help  each  child 
establish  attainable  goals  and  to  work  out  ways  and  means  of 
reaching  these  goals.  Application  of  these  techniques  and 
services  should  more  nearly  enable  every  child  to  find 
suitable  opportunities  for  expressing  his  own  individuality 
within  the  social .group. 

Progress  in  adjusting  school  programs  to  individual  needs 
has  been  slow  largely  because  of  inadequate  school  budgets* 
In  the  States  it  is  estimated  that  only  about  eleven  to 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  children  five  to  twenty  years  of  age 
have  the  advantage  of  a  medical  examination  within  a  given 
year.  Mental  tests  are  probably  more  widely  used,  but  the 
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number  of  teachers  that  can  administer  and  interpret  these 
tests  is  still  discourgagingly  small.  The  typical  elementary 
school  teacher  instructs  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  for  approxi¬ 
mately  six  hours  a  day.  Most  often  children  with  various 
degrees  of  physical  and/or  mental  handicap  do  not  get  the 
special  consideration  they  require  *  except  in  the  larger 
cities.  Under  these  conditions,  all  of  which  can  be  remedied 
with  Increased  funds,  individualization  of  Instruction  is 
nearly  impossible. 

Meeting  individual  needs  within  the  classroom  Is  largely  a 
responsibility  which  can  and  should  be  carried  by  the  class¬ 
room  teacher.  It  is  of  primary  importance  that  the  teacher 
load  be  adjusted  to  this  need  by  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  where  necessary.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
appraisal  of  each  child  from  as  many  standpoints  as  possible. 
The  minimum  program  should  Include  at  least  a  careful 
medical  examination  at  suitable  Intervals  during  the  period 
of  school  attendance  so  that  handicaps  to  learning  may  be 
discovered  and  corrected  or  adjusted;  other  types  of 
appraisals  should  be  made  wherever  possible  by  special 
trained  workers. 

Of  future  importance  is  the  provision  of  continuing  personal 
guidance,  by  qualified  counsellors,  based  on  appraisals  and 
other  Information  concerning  interests,  abilities,  and  needs 
of  the  child.  Cumulative  records  should  be  kept  on  all 
standard  tests,  achievements,  and  recommendations  as  an  aid 
to  further  guidance.  Of  final  importance  are  adjustments 
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in  the  school  program  to  permit  the  widest  possible  variety 
of  experience  to  be  offered  every  child ,  both  within  and 
outside  school  walls* 

RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  FOR  CHILD  NEED 

Planning  is  a  requisite  to  progress  in  any  endeavor*  Aside 
from  experience,  research  provides  the  only  sound  basis  for 
planning*  This  function  is  slowly  becoming  recognized  as  an 
essential  aspect  of  administration.  Only  during  the  last 
two  decades  has  research  assumed  a  significant  role,  and  the 
planning  movement  Is  of  even  more  recent  origin.  In 
education,  as  in  other  enterprises,  policy-making  involves 
choices  that  can  be  wisely  determined  only  on  the  basis  of 
fact.  There  Is  abundant  need  for  applied  research  on  pro¬ 
blems  of  child  development,  school  administration,  finance, 
materials  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  preparation  of 
personnel. 

Education  research  is  still  in  an  early  period  of  growth* 
Knowledge  of  child  development  is  advancing  rapidly  through 
research*  Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  present- 
day  knowledge,  however,  is  actually  being  applied  to  class¬ 
room  procedures.  Local  planning  in  the  form  of  budgeting 
is  engaged  in  by  most  school  systems.  Yet  relatively  few 
of  them  employ  research  personnel,  even  on  part  time,  to 
furnish  necessary  facts.  The  provinces  have  broad  policy¬ 
making  functions,  but  how  many  of  them  has  a  division  of 
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School  surveys  meet  a  type  of  research  need  in  providing 
evaluation  of  policies  and  procedures-  Sound  educational 
progress  is  contingent  upon  the  application  of  research  to 
specific  school  problems.  The  provision  of  research,  ser¬ 
vices  by  local  school  systems,  either  individually  or  co¬ 
operatively,  is  an  immediate  necessity-  Further  research 
in  child  development  and  evaluation  of  pupil  'progress  is 
especially  needed®  It  is  highly  desirable  that  research 
divisions  be  established  In  each  Department  of  Education, 
not  to  compile  statistics  but  to  enable  these  departments 
to  study  and  provide  solutions  for  educational  problems  of 
provincial-wide  scope®  Research  is  valuable  only  when  it 
is  used.  Through  this  ultimate  step  the  results  of  research 
can  be  used  as  the  basis  for  wise  planning  of  teaching  and 
administrative  procedures  that  effect  the  educational 
development  of  every  child® 


CONCLUSIONS 

Democracy  is  dependent  upon  the  educational  opportunities 
made  available  to  all  citizens.  This  nation  cannot  afford 
to  deny  any  of  its  children  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
good  school.  Within  the  community  the  school  is  but  one 
institution  among  many  that  serve  the  child;  it  is  the  only 
one  primarily  concerned  with  his  education®  The  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  democratic  government  requires  education  for  every 
child  adapted  to  his  needs  and  capacities. 
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The  following  conclusions  are  submitted: 

1.  A  well-equipped  school,  staffed  by  competent  teachers, 

should  be  available  to  every  child  within  reasonable 

distance  of  his  home*  This  can  be  achieved  through 

Large r  units  of  local  school  administration  planned 
on  a  Province-wide  basis. 

Increased  Provincial  support  of  local  schools  such 
as  will  reduce  inequalities  in  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  • 

Federal  aid  for  education  distributed  among  the 
provinces  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  educational 
inequalities • 

Financial  aid  for  needy  children  to  make  possible 
their  attendance  at  school. 

Improve  general  professional  education  of  teachers, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  child  growth  and 
development* 

Appointment  of  teachers  and  retention  in  service  on 
the  basis  of  professional  qualifications  alone. 

More  adequate  and  suitable  school  facilities  to  meet 
new  requirements  of  the  educational  program. 

2.  Every  child  should  have  learning  experiences  that  are 
adjusted  to  his  individual  needs  and  that  encourage  the 
development  of  attitudes  and  skills  necessary  for  demo¬ 
cratic  living.  This  requires  -- 

Provision  of  kindergarten,  nursery  school,  or  similar 
preschool  experience  for  every  child. 

Revision  of  teaching  procedures  and  school  organization 
to  make  possible  richer  learning  experiences  in  school 
and  community  and  to  assure  continuous  progress  of  the 
child. 

Arrangement  of  individual  programs  adjusted  to  the 
growth  pattern  and  individual  needs  of  each  child. 
Including  those  who  are  physically  handicapped, 
mentally  retarded,  or  socially  maladjusted. 
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More  effective  education  and  guidance  of  the  child 
in  human  relationships,  health  living,  use  of 
leisure  time,  preparation  for  an  occupation, 
ethical  standards,  and  civic  responsibility. 

Co-operation  of  the  school  with  other  institutions 
and  agencies,  including  the  home,  that  serve  the 
child* 

Education  of  parents  and  prospective  parents  through 
the  school  to  make  possible  the  maintenance  of  more 
desirable  homes  and  better  educational  opportunities 
for  the  child  in  the  home* 

3.  Every  school  system  should  provide  school  opportunity 

and  vocational  preparation,  based  on  adequate  vocational 

guidance,  for  all  youth#  This  makes  necessary  -- 

Provision  of  free  secondary  school  opportunities 
for  youth  up  to  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age* 

Effective  guidance  leading  to  the  development  of 
occupational  plans  during  the  secondary  school 
period* 

Prevocational  preparation  for  all  youth  about  to 
complete  their  formal  schooling# 

Broad  vocational  education  within  the  secondary 
school  for  youth  who  will  later  receive  intensive 
training  for  skilled  trades® 

Co-operation  of  the  school  in  the  guidance  and 
placement  of  out-of-school  youth. 

Continued  educational  opportunity  in  school  for 
youth  who  already  started  their  occupational 
careers  # 

4#  Continued  progress  necessitates  research  and  planning  for 

the  better  education  of  the  child#  There  is  need  for  -- 

Establishment  of  research  divisions  by  local  school 
systmes  or  divisions,  wherever  possible,  and  by  all 
provincial  departments  of  education# 

Planning  of  educational  policies  and  programs  at  all 
levels  based  on  the  finds  of  research. 
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5.  The  traditional  concern  of  Canadian  education  with  ethical 
values  as  well  as  mental  and  physical  development  should 
continue  to  be  the  fundamental  obligation  of  the  schools. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  teaching  and  administrative 
staffs  should  maintain  among  themselves  and  in  their 
attitudes  toward  children  the  processes  and  viewpoints 
characteristic  of  a  democratic  society*  'Such  attitudes 
will  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  to  teach 
and  freedom  to  learn* 
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PREVIOUS  STUDIES 

I  wish  to  examine  briefly  the  results  of  similar  Investi¬ 
gations,  particularly  those  in  th®  United  States*  Since 
1924  an  ever  Increasing  number  of  these  have  been  conducted 
on  both  a  state  wide  and  on  a  national  scale*  The  task  of 
sorting  out  from  this  ever  increasing  volume  of  material 
all  that  might  be  classed  as  important  is  quite  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study*  R.  H.  Eliassen  and  E.  W.  Anderson^ 

In  th©  "Educational  Research  Bulletin"  reviewed  in  their 
first  report  the  significant  studies  relating  to  supply  and 
demand  for  teachers  appearing  since  1924*  Their  review  is 
now  a  yearly  feature  of  the  Bulletin. 

2 

Th©  National  Survey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  mad®  a 

comprehensive  study  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  following 

is  a  brief  survey  of  the  more  important  ideas  contained 

in  this  study.  Upon  the  points  listed  below  Questionnaire 

3 

M  for  the  C*  E.  A.  Committee  was  based. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  DEMAND  FOR 

TEACHERS: 

1.  Th©  number  of  teachers,  supervisors,  administrators 
actually  employed  during  any  year  In  the  school 
systems  of  a  state.  These  records  should  show  the 
number  fey:- 

(a)  School  division  or  level:  e.g.,  kindergarten, 

senior  high. 


R.  H.  Eliassen  and  E.  W.  Anderson,  "Supply  of  Teachers  and 
the  Demand"  Education  Research  Bulletin.  IX  November  5, 
1930  pp.  437-73 • 

2 

"Summary  and  Interpretation",  United  States  Office  of 
Education.  Bulletin  1933.  No.  10  Vol.  VI,  National  Survey 
of  Education  of  Teachers.  Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office  1935,  pp.  253. 

3ibid  pp.  195-197. 
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(b)  Grades  or  subjects  taught:  fifth  grad©  or 

Mathematics • 

(c)  Special  types  of  supervisory  and  administrative 

positions • 


(d)  Men  and  women. 


2.  Increases  and  decreases  in  school  population: 

(a)  By  ages  and  grades. 

(b)  By  communities. 

3.  Extension  of  the  educational  system  to  include 
new  groups  *  such  as: 

(a)  Kindergarten,  nursery  and  preschool. 

(b)  Adult  education. 


4.  Expansion  of  special  educational  services: 

(a)  Teachers  of  special  subjects,  e.g.,  Art, 
Music,  Physical  Education. 

(b)  Supervisors,  e.g..  Primary,  Music,  Geography, 
Health. 

(c)  Visiting  teacher  and  special  case  work. 

(d)  School  nurses,  pediatricians,  dentists, 
psychologists. 


5.  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  size  of  the  classes 
per  teacher. 

6.  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  teaching  load, 
especially  at  the  high  school  level. 

7.  Increases  and  decreases  in  the  average  length  of 
teaching  service. 

8.  Age  at  retirement. 

9.  Whether  or  not  leave  of  absence  Is  allowed,  and  the 
proportion  of  teachers  who  are  eligible,  and  the 
proportion  who  take  advantage  of  the  privilege. 

(a)  Leaves  of  absence  for  study  or  travel. 

(b)  Maternity  leave. 

10.  Regulations  governing  the  mployxsent  of  married 
women  and  whether  or  not  teachers  who  marry  retain 
their  positions. 


11.  The  extent  to  which  teachers  leave  a  state  for 
employment  in  a  neighboring  state. 


12.  The  extent  to  which  teachers  leave  teaching  to  enter 
other  occupations  or  professions. 

13.  Mortality  and  illness  among  teachers  of  the  state. 

14.  Length  of  school  term  -  whether  one  teacher  may 
complete  two  contracts  within  the  year. 
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15.  Regulations  concerning  employment  of  full  time 

teachers  for  evening  schools,  playground  supervision, 
and  other  part-time  work. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  FACTORS  AFFECTING  THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS: 

1.  Standards  of  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  preparation 
required  for  each  type  of  position.  Minimum  certi¬ 
fication  requirements  of  each  state  for  each  type 

of  position  for  which  certificates  are  issued. 

2.  Admission  requirements  for  each  type  of  certificate: 

(a)  Scholarship  record  -  intellectual  ability* 

(b)  Age,  health,  personality,  character,  and 
interest  In  teaching. 

(c)  Any  special  abilities,  e.g.,  music  for  a 
special  teacher  of  music  or  supervisor  of  music. 

3.  Special  restrictions  upon  certain  positions: 

(a)  Sex  -  kindergarten,  nursing,  coaching. 

(b)  Additional  training:  e.g.,  class  for  the  hard 
of  hearing. 

4.  Number  of  unemployed  teachers  in  a  state,  meeting 
the  existing  standards  for  each  type  of  position 
and  holding  a  valid  certificate  to  teach. 

(a)  Unemployed. 

(b)  Otherwise  employed  but  desiring  a  teaching 
position. 

5.  Number  of  unemployed  teachers  In  neighboring  states 
meeting  existing  standards  for  each  type  of  position, 
whose  certificates  have  been  or  would  be  approved 

by  the  state. 

(a)  Unemployed. 

(b)  Otherwise  employed  but  desiring  a  teaching 
position. 

6.  Number  of  students  in  higher  educational 
institutions  preparing  to  be  teachers  or  whose 
program  of  subjects  would  qualify  them  for  teaching 
certificates. 

(a)  By  types  of  positions  for  which  they  are 
qualifying. 

(b)  By  length  of  curricula  being  followed. 

(c)  By  type  of  institutions  In  which  students  are 
preparing. 

7.  The  relative  desirability  of  teaching  compared  with 
other  fields  of  work  open  to  the  same  students  in 
such  matters  as: 

(a)  Salaries  -  ranges.  Increments,  stability,  and 
the  opportunities  for  supplementary  income. 
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(b)  Vacations. 

(c)  Retirement  provisions. 

(d)  Leaves  of  absence. 

(e)  Working  conditions  such  as  size  of  classes, 
kind  of  special  help,  nature  of  supervision, 
other  means  of  professional  growth  and 
development. 

(f)  Social  and  recreational  opportunities  and 
restrictions . 

8.  Professional  prestige  accorded  teachers  -  possibilities 
for  positions  of  leadership. 

9.  Distribution  of  the  school  population. 

(a)  Rural  and  urban. 

(b)  Elementary  and  secondary. 

10.  Regulations  regarding  marriage,  especially  for 
teachers  who  marry  while  teaching. 

11.  Extent  to  which  qualified  teachers  from  other  states 
are  employed. 

(a)  From  what  states. 

(b)  In  what  types  of  positions. 

12.  Extent  to  which  those  from  other  fields  of  work 
qualify  for  teaching  positions. 

13.  Extent  to  which  former  teachers  return  to  teaching 
after  periods  of  employment  in  other  fields. 

14.  Security  of  tenure. 

In  1930-31  a  nation-wide  survey  was  made  in  the  United  States. 
Certain  terms  were  set  up  and  definitions  given.  A  'new* 
teacher  was  defined  as  a  teacher  who  was  not  employed  in  the 
present  school  system  the  previous  year*  ’Mobility  ratio’ 
was  defined  as  the  ratio  of  new  teachers  to  the  total  number 
of  teachers  in  the  same  type  of  position.  Thus,  if  there 
were  2,000  teachers  and  500  reported  as  new  to  that  position, 
the  mobility  ratio  was  said  to  be  1:4.  This  definition  did 
not  distinguish  between  teachers  transferred  from  one  school 
system  to  another,  that  is  from  community  to  community,  and 
those  who  were  beginners  in  the  sense  that  they  were  teaching 


^-National  Survey  of  Education  of  Teachers. 
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for  the  first  time* 

The  mobility  ratio  for  the  United  States  in  1930-31  was  as 
follows : 

(1)  Elementary  school  teachers  1:4.8 

(2)  Junior  high  school  teachers  1:6.7 

(5)  Senior  high  school  teachers  1:4. 91 2 

Certain  marked  variations  were  noted.  In  the  one  and  two 

teacher  elementary  country  school  the  mobility  ratio  was 

1:2.5.  In  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population  the  mobility 

ratio  for  elementary  school  teachers  was  1:20.2.  Almost  as 

wide  variations  were  found  between  states.  North  Dakota 

was  high  with  a  ratio  of  1:2.15  while  Washington,  D.  C., 

had  a  ratio  of  1:16. 


In  the  elementary  schools  end  of  term  vacancies  were  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

% 

(a)  Vacancy  due  to  transfer  to  another  position  42.2 

(b)  Because  of  marriage  of  predecessor  16.4 

(c )  Death  of  predecessor  .7 

(d)  Retirement  of  predecessor  6.0 

(e)  Predecessor  entered  another  profession  or 

occupation  6.5 

(f)  Predecessor  left  on  leave  of  absence 

illness  or  study  ,  3.6^ 

(g)  Not  stated  24.6^ 

This  shows  that  nearly  half  the  vacancies,  42.2$,  did  not 
result  In  the  demand  for  a  beginning  teacher.  Prom  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  average  mobility  ratio  for  the  whole 
nation  it  appeared  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  teachers  were 
new.  As  one  of  these  indicated  they  had  not  taught  before 
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then  about  one- tenth  were  beginners  or  really  new  teachers* 


The  following  outline  of  their  suggested  plan  for  determining 
the  demand  is  illustrative  of  the  refinement  to  which  they 
carried  their  analysis  and  of  the  number  of  factors  which 
enter  into  such  a  prediction.  They  felt  the  plan  should  fe® 


revised  every  two  years  in  the  light  of  as  many  data  as  are 
available*  The  following  formula  is  suggested  as  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  demand  for  teachers. ^ 


X  s  a+b4c+d+e*f*g+h*i«f  jtk-l-m-n-o-p 


X  - 


a  r 
b  r 

C  s 


d  r 
©  s 
f  s 
g  = 


h  = 


i  = 


3  - 


k  a 


The  Demand.  To  be  calculated  for  each  separate 
educational  field. 

the  number  of  teachers  who  have  been  and  will  be 
retired  during  the  year. 

the  number  of  teachers  who  died  or  stopped  teaching 
because  of  illness. 

the  number  of  teachers  who  stopped  teaching  (not 
on  leave  of  absence}  to  continue  their  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

the  number  of  teachers  who  married  and  stopped 
teaching. 

the  number  of  teachers  needed  for  new  educational 
services  in  the  elementary  field. 

the  number  of  teachers  who  resigned  or  were  dismissed 
for  inefficiency  or  other  causes. 

the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  teaching 
positions  because  of  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  school  population  or  because  of  an 
increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance. 

the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  teaching 
positions  caused  by  decrease  or  increase  in  the 
size  of  classes  per  teacher,  or  in  the  teaching 
load. 

the  difference  between  the  number  taking  leave  of 
absence  and  the  number  returning  from  leave 

the  difference  between  the  number  who  left  to  teach 
in  another  state  and  those  employed  from  other 
states . 

the  difference  between  the  number  of  teachers  who 
entered  another  occupation  or  profession  and 
the  number  employed  from  another  occupation  or 
profession. 


1ibid. ,  pp.  227  -  228 
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1  -  the  number  of  teachers  recruited  through  examinations , 
cadet  training  and  other  sources* 
m  =  the  number  of  teachers  eliminated  because  of  with¬ 
drawal  or  curtailment  of  services* 
n  -  the  number  of  teachers  who  returned  to  teaching 

having  some  other  occupation  other  than  teaching 
in  the  meantime* 

o  s  the  number  of  unemployed  elementary  teachers  whose 
preparation  is  acceptable  in  qualify,  quantity, 
professional  nature  and  recency,  who  can  be 
absorbed  each  year  without  disrupting  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  programs  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
p  s  the  margin  of  safety  consisting  of  enough  elementary 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  actually  needed, 
to  care  for  the  emergencies  and  unforseen 
developments  and  also  to  replace  incompetents 
when  necessary* 

Each  of  these  elements  is  a  variable,  and  each  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  for  one  year  or  period  with  a  relatively  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  As  a  conclusion  the  authors  maintained  that 
the  shortage  of  teachers  lowers  the  standards  by  allowing 
poorly  prepared  teachers  to  enter  the  profession  and  an 
oversupply  is  equally  bad  as  it  destroys  the  moral©  of 
teachers  both  employed  and  unemployed* 


New  Jersey  was  the  first  state  to  deliberately  try  to  balance 
the  supply  and  demand*  In  1927  New  Jersey  began  to  curtail 
the  enrolment  in  the  Normal  Schools*  Coupled  with  this  the 
state  began  a  continuing  study  of  teacher  turnover*  Year 
by  year  since  1927  the  following  data  have  been  collected: 

(a)  an  accurate  record  of  all  graduates  from  state 
controlled  teacher  training  institutions  in  New 
Jersey  by  year,  majors,  and  type  of  certificates* 

(b)  an  accurate  record  of  all  graduates  of  privately 
controlled  colleges  in  New  Jersey,  legally  quali¬ 
fied  to  teach  in  New  Jersey* 

(c)  an  accurate  record  of  in-state  and  out-of-state 
placements  for  these  two  classes  of  institutions* 
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(d)  an  accurate  record  of  teaching  certificates  of  all 
kinds  granted  to  graduates  in  institutions  outside 
of  New  Jersey.^- 

Thus  by  knowing  the  number  and  type  of  new  teachers  placed 
each  year,  and  the  number  prepared,  it  is  possible  for  the 
Department  of  Education,  under  whose  authority  this  work  is 
carried  out,  to  determine  whether  the  supply  is  being  main¬ 
tained  or  is  in  excess* 

There  are  many  variables  which  cannot  be  controlled  nor  pre¬ 
dicted  by  such  a  procedure  as  the  above.  Some  of  these 
variables  are: 

(a)  Economic  conditions:  The  depression  resulted  in 
decreased  funds  which  meant  a  curtailment  of  program. 

Instead  of  new  appointments  the  classes  were  made  larger* 
Retirements  were  delayed.  Certificated  teachers  who  had 
left  for  better  things  returned  to  swell  the  supply.  In 
general,  if  economic  conditions  are  good  the  converse  is 
true  and  the  supply 'of  teachers  is  short* 

(b)  The  number  of  teachers  for  a  given  population 
depends  on  the  value  the  state  attaches  to  education.  New 
Jersey  with  a  population  of  4,042,000  ’ needs’  twenty-eight 
thousand  teachers  while  a  nearby  state  with  1,652,000 
population  ’needs1  only  thirty- three  hundred  teachers* 

(c)  The  time  between  prediction  and  need  is  a  variable 
depending  on  the  time  of  teacher  preparation.  If  it 
requires  one  or  two  years  of  preparation,  then  the  estimate 


E.  Tousend,  Teachers:  Supply  and  Demand.  Today’s 
Situation  and  the  Problem  of  Prediction.  Ocmipations ,  XIV, 
Oct,  1935,  pp.  21-25# 
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need  can  be  fairly  well  estimated.  The  longer  the  period  of 
preparation  the  less  significant  does  the  prediction  become# 
(d)  The  extending  field  -  the  introduction  or  the  ex» 
tension  of  the  kindergarten,  adult  education,  or  the  expand- 
ing  high  school  program  makes  it  imperative  that  one  should 
know  the  number  of  teachers  prepared  for  the  new  work  and 
the  number  that  will  be  required. 


In  closing  Tousend  made  the  following  recommendations : ^ 

(a)  Teaching  should  be  considered  a  privilege  and 
not  a  right  and  therefore  the  state  should 
enforce  selective  admission. 

(b)  In  a  four-year  program  the  college  should  admit 
ten  per  cent  more  freshmen  in  each  major  subject 
than  were  placed  the  previous  year# 

(c)  Discontinue  the  policy  of  permanent  certification 
because  teachers  become  obsolete  in  methods  and 
ideas  unless  compelled  to  keep  up  to  date# 

(d)  One  must  constantly  canvass  educational  trends 
and  possible  new  developments  and  anticipate 
new  areas  of  demand  by  a  gradual  expansion  of 
new  service  training  facilities. 

o 

Grant  and  Cowley^  have  devised  a  technique  for  analyzing  the 
supply  and  demand  for  educational  workers.  They  show  how 
to  get  the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  for  each 
type  of  teacher.  The  following  table  illustrates  its 
operation.  With  an  extended  table  one  could  see  at  a  glance 
which  positions  were  in  short  supply  and  which  in  excess# 


Space  will  not  allow  a  close  study  of  some  of  the  outstanding 


1ibid. ,  p.  25 

2A.  Grant  and  W.  H.  Cowley,  "Technique  for  Analyzing  the 
Supply  and  Demand  for  Educational  Workers'*  School  and 
Society,  XXIX,  May  1929,  pp.  618-620.  Extracted  from 
J.  E.  Brown,  "Supply  and  Demand  of  Teachers  In  British 
Columbia"  p.  26. 
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Type  of  Per  cent  Per  cent  Supply  and  Demand 

work  Supply  of  total  Demand  of  total  ratio  in  per  cent* 


Math* 

teacher  165  10.1  302  13.9  165  X  100  «  54*6 

302 

Primary 

specialist  79  4*9  44  2.0  79  X  100  =  179.5 
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studies  of  teacher  demand  and  supply.  I  have  listed  nine  basic 
studies  for  any  one  interested. 

(1)  Buckingham*  B.  R.  ” Supply  and  Demand  in  Teacher 
Training.”  Ohio  State  University  Studies* 

Vol.  2*  No.  15.  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Monographs*  No.  4.  Columbus*  Ohio:  Ohio  State 
University,  March  15*  1926.  182  p. 

Buckingham’s  investigation  in  1923-24  in  Ohio 

has  served  as  a  model  for  several  subsequent 

studies . 

(2)  Steele*  Robert  McCurdy.  ttA  Study  of  Teacher 
Training  in  Vermont. H  Teachers  College*  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Education,  No.  243*  New  York:  Bureau 
of  Publications*  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  1926.  Ill  p. 

A  study  of  the  number  of  teachers  needed  in  the 
rural  high*  and  elementary  schools  of  the  state* 
the  present  status  of  the  training  of  teachers* 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  present  'state  teacher 
training  facilities. 

(3)  Smith*  James  Monroe.  w The  Training  of  High  School 
Teachers  in  Louisiana.”  Teachers  College, 
Contributions  to  Education*  No.  247.  New  York: 
Bureau  of  Publications*  Teachers  College* 

Columbia  University,  1926,  101  p. 
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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the 
need  (demand)  of  high  school  teachers* 

(4)  Myers,  Alonzo  Franklin*  "A  Teacher- training 
Program  for  Ohio*”  Teachers  College*  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Education,  No.  266.  New  York: 

Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  1927.  144  p. 

Myers  studied  the  1925-26  output  of  teacher- 

training  institutions  in  relation  to  the  1926-27 

demand  and  proposed  a  state  program  of  teacher 

training* 

(5)  Coxe,  W.  W.  "Teacher  Demand  in  New  York  State." 
Albany,  New  York:  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements,  State  Education  Department,  1928. 

23  p.  Mimeographed. 

Coxe  investigated  teacher  demand  in  New  York  for 
the  year  1926-27  and  mad©  predictions  as  to  future 
demand  • 


(6)  Eakin,  Ruth  M.  "Supply  and  Demand  of  Teachers  in 
California,  1926-27."  Bulletin  No*  H-3. 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  Division  of  Teacher  Training 
and  Certification,  California  State  Department 

of  Education,  1928.  23  p* 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  discover  the 
relation  between  the  supply  of  teachers  available 
for  placement  in  California  for  the  first  time 
in  the  academic  year  1926-27,  and  the  demand  for 
them. 

(7)  Noble,  M.  C.  S.,  Jr.  "Teacher  Training  in 
North  Carolina."  Educational  Publications,  No. 
135.  Division  of  Information  and  Statistics, 

No.  1  Raleigh,  N.  C*:  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  1929.  70  p* 
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Nobel  seeks  to  predict  the  relationship  that 
will  obtain  in  the  years  1925-50,  between  teacher 
supply  and  demand*  Part  II  considers  the 
quality  of  the  training  as  indicated  by  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  type  of  certificate  held,  and  by 
the  requirements  for  certification* 

(8)  Whitney,  Frederick  Lamson,  "Teacher  Demand  and 

Supply  in  the  Public  Schools «H  Greeley,  Colo.: 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  1930.  139  p. 

Whitney  presents  evidence  as  to  source  and  number 

of  trained  teachers,  the  annual  turnover,  and 

questions  dealing  with  length  of  service,  training, 

teaching  programs,  and  salaries  of  teachers. 

(9)  Peik,  W.  E.  "The  Training  of  Teachers  In  North 
Dakota."  Reprint  from  the  Biennial  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North 
Dakota.  1930,  71  p. 

A  study  of  the  teacher- training  program  of  North 
Dakota  to  determine  whether  it  fills  the  need  of 
the  schools,  with  respect  to  the  number  and 
quality  of  teachers,  as  economically  and 
efficiently  as  possible. 

The  following  ten  points  are  some  of  the  findings  from  th® 
nine  studies  listed  above. 

(1)  An  oversupply  of  teachers  tends  to  lower  salaries, 
make  tenure  Insecure,  and  force  many  teachers  to  seek  more 
lucrative  occupations. 
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(2)  There  tends  to  be  an  oversupply  of  persons  with 
license  to  teach*  but  a  limited  supply  of  persons  with  a 
high  level  of  professional  training. 

(5)  In  a  period  oversupply  of  teachers  the  certi¬ 
fication  and  professional  training  requirements  should  be 
raised.  This  keeps  out  those  who  refuse  to  meet  high 
standards  and  to  force  those  holding  temporary  certi¬ 
ficates  to  obtain  higher  license*  and  to  diminish  th© 
number  of  new  graduates  until  the  profession  can  absorb 
the  over supply. 

(4)  The  certification  requirements  need  to  be  raised* 
and  the  certification  power  should  be  centralized  in  the 
state  department  of  education. 

(5)  Th©  high  school  normal  training  classes  and 
similar  inferior  teacher- training  agencies  should  be 
abolished  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  turnover  among  those 
with  inferior  training  is  so  rapid  as  to  be  harmful  to 
rural  schools. 

(6)  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  need 
for  better  salaries  and  better  trained  teachers  in  rural 
areas.  Will  rural  salaries  ever  be  attractive  without 
state  aid  for  education? 

(7)  There  is  need  for  guidance  of  the  number  of 
teachers  preparing  to  teach  specific  subjects.  The  academic 
subjects  are  more  quiekly  oversupplied  than  the  vocational 
and  commerical  subjects. 
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(8)  Teacher  training  activities  need  to  be  centered 
under  state  control* 

(9)  The  migration  of  teachers  between  states  seriously 
influence  teacher  supply  and  the  state  teacher- training  pro¬ 
gram.  The  out-of-state  teachers  constitute  from  ten  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  annual  supply. 

(10)  There  is  need  for  a  continuous  and  extensive 
study  of  teacher  demand  and  supply  by  state  school  officials. 
Pact  finding  and  publicity  should  be  continuous. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION1 

Dr.  Fine’s  twelve  articles  dealing  with  the  Crisis  in  the 
American  School  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  from  February 
10  to  February  21,  1947.  He  says  in  part:  "I  found 
appalling  war  damage  to  the  public  school  system  -  plants 
have  deteriorated,  the  classes  are  overcrowded,  supplies 
are  lacking,  unrest  and  lowered  morale  are  general.  In  many 
communities  teachers  have  gone  out  on  strike;  picket  lines 
have  closed  a  number  of  schools.  Plainly,  the  teachers  are 
not  happy,  and  that,  basically,  is  a  question  of  money.” 

The  Times  survey  shows  that  the  classroom  teacher  in  America 
receives  an  average  weekly  salary  of  $37.00.  Compare  this 


^Bgeakdown  in  the  Schools  -  A  report  of  the  growing  educational 
crisis  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine.  "Survey  Graphic”  April,  1947. 

Crisis  in  American  Education  -  A  reprint  of  twelve  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine. 

Unfinished  Business  in  American  Education  -  Norton  and  Lawler. 
National  Education  Association  and  The  American  Council  on 
Educati on. 

Our  Children  Are  Cheated  -  Benjamin  Fine,  H.  Holt  &  Co. 

November,  1947. 
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with  the  earnings  of  the  garbage  collector,  or  the  street 
cleaner,  and  you  find  that  these  get  more*  The  comparison 
helps  explain  why  since  1940,  more  than  350,000  teachers 
have  left  the  public  schools*  A  total  of  125,000,  or  more 
than  one  out  of  seven  teachers,  hold  only  a  substandard  or 
emergency  license.  Seventy  thousand  teaching  positions 
are  vacant  solely  because  the  systems  cannot  get  teachers 
to  fill  them.  And  to  make  matters  worse  few  young  people 
seem  to  want  to  go  into  teaching  any  more.  In  1920,  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  all  the  college  students  were  in  teachers® 
colleges;  today,  it  is  less  than  seven  per  cent.  Before 
1950,  this  country  will  need  500,000  newly  trained  teachers. 
Using  the  most  optimistic  estimates,  less  than  half  the 
number  will  be  available. 

In  many  instances  school  superintendents,  desperate  and  at 
their  witfs  end,  had  hired  as  teachers  men  and  women  with 
little  or  no  professional  competence.  Even  though  all  sorts 
of  inducements  are  being  offered,  all  sorts  of  expedients 
tried,  the  shortage  is  growing  more  acute. 

Cities  of  more  than  100,000  reach  down  to  the  50,000 
communities.  By  paying  them  more  money,  they  can  secure 
teachers  for  their  systems.  Then  these  cities,  in  turn, 
look  toward  the  smaller  ones  for  their  own  staff.  This 
pirating  continues  until  many  communities,  especially  the 
rural  or  the  more  impoverished  districts,  have  no  one 
from  whom  to  steal.  They  must,  therefore,  be  content  with 
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what  is  left* 

In  addition  to  the  major  difficulty  of  low  salaries,  other 
factors  contribute  to  the  teacher  shortage*  Teachers  object 
to  the  community  restrictions  that  they  face  in  many  sections 
of  the  country,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  They  dislike  to 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  town  father,  and  subjected 
to  humiliating  intrusion  upon  their  personal  affairs.  They 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  political  interference  that 
frequently  keeps  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  community  leaders. 

During  the  depression  there  were  plenty  of  teachers  avail¬ 
able,  and  long  waiting  lists  became  the  rule  in  every  major 
city.  The  teaching  profession  seemed  a  safe  harbor  in 
which  to  weather  the  storm.  It  proved  to  be  anything  but 
that.  Teachers*  salaries  dropped  and  so  did  their  security* 

Then  came  the  war.  Immediately  there  was  a  demand  for 
help  of  all  kinds,  skilled  and  unskilled.  The  teachers  who 
were  still  waiting  for  appointment  found  it  unnecessary 
to  wait  any  longer.  They  took  jobs  with  the  government,  in 
business  or  in  industry,  at  much  higher  salaries  than  they 
could  hope  to  earn  In  the  classroom. 

The  schools  now  had  a  double  problem  -  to  find  replacements 
for  their  regular  teachers  and  to  secure  a  sufficient  number 
of  substitutes.  The  schools  put  out  frantic  calls  for  help 
as  the  teachers  in  mounting  numbers  left  the  classrooms  and 
put  on  overalls.  Additional  thousands  of  experienced 
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teachers  found  good  office  positions  with  the  government* 
or  got  on  the  state  civil  service  lists*  The  departure 
became  infectious:  the  public  school  teachers  of  the 
nation  gave  up  their  teaching  posts* 

The  growth  of  the  shortage  did  not  end  with  the  war*  In 
the  postwar  months  it  has  continued  to  grow.  Rural  towns 
and  large  cities  report  quite  frankly  that  they  do  not 
have  enough  teachers  to  run  their  schools  efficiently* 
Moreover*  they  have  no  idea  as  to  where  they  can  get  the 
much  needed  instructors.  Although  someone  usually  is  found 
to  take  the  classes*  the  teacher  is  often  an  incompetent 
makeshift  who  cannot  meet  even  the  minimum  requirements  of 
her  state. 

The  shortage  exists  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels  but  the  greatest  need  is  in  the  elementary  grades. 
For  the  little  children  in  the  important  years  when 
educational  foundations  are  laid,  superintendents  simply 
cannot  find  enough  experienced  or  even  partially  trained 
teachers.  Superintendents  are  forced  to  appoint  teachers 
who,  under  ordinary  conditions,  would  not  have  been 
acceptable.  They  do  not  come  up  to  the  standards  of 
quality,  personality,  ability  to  render  service,  or  the 
general  educational  background  of  our  former  teachers. 

In  the  high  schools  a  number  of  subjects  are  particularly 
hard  hit,  among  them  physics,  chemistry,  mathematics, 
biology,  and  the  leading  technical  courses.  High  schools 
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have  been  forced  to  discontinue  to  offer  any  work  in  these 
important  areas*  In  Colorado,  twenty- five  per  cent  of  the 
high  school  teachers  are  ins true  ting  in  subjects  for  which 
they  do  not  hold  regular  licenses*  Most  of  them  are  in 
science,  mathematics,  and  commercial  courses* 

Sometimes  the  schools  cannot  get  teachers  and  simply  close 
down*  The  TIMES  survey  shows  that  during  the  1946-47  year 
nearly  6,000  schools  have  been  closed  because  of  lack  of 
teachers,  which  means  that  75,000  children  are  getting  no 
schooling  at  all.  For  them  (and  their  parents)  the  demo¬ 
cratic  concept  of  free  education  for  all  has  little  meaning. 

Some  state  systems  find  it  necessary  to  transport  children 
many  miles  to  get  them  to  school.  In  other  Instances,  the 
children  simply  do  not  go  to  school  at  all*  In  all,  there 
are  nearly  70,000  unfilled  positions  in  the  schools  of  the 
nation* 

The  hoped-for  postwar  improvement  has  not  taken  place. 
Sometimes  the  damage  done  the  schools  is  intangible;  at 
other  times  it  is  visible*,,  The  TIMES  study  shows  that  the 
ham  Is  real  and  lasting:  tens  of  thousands  of  classes 
are  overcrowded:  educational  facilities  are  lacking: 
textbooks  and  school  supplies  are  needed:  the  enriched 
curriculum  offerings  of  many  systems  have  been  eliminated. 

Benjamin  W*  Frazier,  senior  specialist  in  teacher  training. 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  comments: 
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"Although  the  children  are  not  walking  the  street,  it 
would  be  far  better  if  many  schools  closed  their 
doors.  Then  at  least  the  community  would  know  the 
serious  nature  of  its  problem. 

The  teacher  shortage,  acute  as  it  is  today,  will  grow 
worse  during  the  next  five  years.  At  present  the  big 
cities  are  living  off  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  small 
rural  schools.  We  will  need  a  ten  years®  supply  of 
teachers  in  the  next  four  years.  It  looks  as  though 
we  will  never  catch  up  with  the  demand.*’ 


In  normal  times,  the  public  schools  need  about  90,000  new 
teachers  each  year  representing  a  ten  per  cent  replacement, 
to  fill  gaps  in  the  ranks  caused  by  death,  resignation, 
and  retirement.  Before  the  war,  the  teachers®  colleges 
graduated  about  50,000  teachers  annually,  and  the  additional 
40,000  came  from  liberal  arts  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions.  Today,  the  teachers®  colleges  are  not 
attracting  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  meet  their 
prewar  share  of  the  replacement  needs.  All  told,  the  country 
can  be  expected  to  prepare  not  more  than  35,000  to  40,000 
qualified  teachers  a  year  for  the  next  four  or  five  years. 

Meanwhile  the  increased  birth  rate  of  the  war  and  postwar 
years  means  an  imminent  jump  in  the  school  rolls,  and  hence 
a  demand  for  additional  teachers.  The  best  estimates 
indicate  that  we  shall  need  at  least  100,000  new  teachers 
annually*  With  less  than  half  this  number  being  trained,  the 
teacher  shortage,  far  from  lessening  in  the  years  just  ahead, 
seems  likely  to  become  more  severe. 

Alarmed  by  this  outlook,  the  Office  of  Education  has  set  up 
a  Citizens  Federal  Committee  on  Education  to  study  the  pro* 
blem  and  recommend  remedies.  Thomas  C.  Boushall,  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee,  warms:  "The  present  crisis  affecting  the 
teaching  profession  throughout  the  country  is  of  such  gravity 
as  to  threaten  the  future  of  the  American  way  of  life." 

His  warning  is  echoed  by  distinguished  educators  and  laymen 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  public,  although  still 
unaware  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  is  gradually  becoming 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  schools.  President  Trumai 
has  established  a  commission  of  educational  experts,  directed 
by  Francis  J.  Brown  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  to 
make  an  extensive  study  of  the  nation’s  educational  problems. 

A  generation  ago  a  teaching  appointment  was  highly  respectable 
conferring  real  prestige.  Today  the  teacher’s  post  is  scorned, 
and  until  that  public  attitude  is  corrected,  many  experts 
feel  the  shortage  of  new  recruits  to  the  profession  will 
continue.  The  Advertising  Council  of  New  York,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  leading  school  groups,  is  planning  a  campaign 
to  raise  the  standing  of  the  teaching  profession  to  past 
levels. 

It  Is  the  concensus  of  informed  educators  everywhere  that  the 
United  States  cannot  neglect  its  teacher  shortage  any  longer. 
Poor  teachers  and  undermanned  schools  of  today  inevitably 
mean  poor  citizens  tomorrow. 

The  Recommendations  as  Set  Forth  by  Dr.  Fine. 

1.  Greater  financial  support  of  our  public  schools  - 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  five  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
national  income  for  education. 
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2.  An  increase  in  salaries  of  nation’s  teachers , 
establishing  a  minimum  salary  of  $2,400  for  all  public 
school  instructors* 

3*  Increased  requirements  and  standards  for  the 
teaching  profession  -  a  minimum  of  five  years  of  college 
to  be  required  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  teachers* 

4*  Federal  aid  to  education  -  needly  States  should 
receive  sufficient  money  from  Federal  Government  to  raise 
school  standards  to  national  level  of  $1,600  a  classroom 
unit* 


5*  Single  salary  schedule  for  teachers  with  equal 
professional  training  -  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  should  receive  equal  salaries* 

6.  Better  working  conditions  for  nation’s  teachers 
less  extra-curricular  or  clerical  duties,  smaller  classes 
qnd  adequate  equipment  and  supplies. 

7*  Adequate  tenure  and  retirement  laws  -  improve 
tenure  protection  for  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  who  are  now  without  tenure* 

8*  No  community  restrictions  on  personal  lives  of 
teachers;  less  meddling  by  community  in  way  teacher  lives 
her  own  life* 

9.  Improvement  of  teacher  training  institutions  - 
drastic  revision  of  teachers  colleges  to  eliminate  poor 
conditions  that  now  exist  in  many  institutions* 

10.  Better  school  buildings  essential  -  right  of 
pupils  and  teachers  to  attend  schools  that  are  decent  and 
cheerful*  Five  billion  dollar  program  needed* 

11*  Improve  rural  schools  -  inequalities  between 
rural  and  urban  schools  are  a  national  disgrace.  Better 
schools  In  rural  areas  immediately  essential. 

12*  Introduce  modern  teaching  devices  and  methods  - 
too  many  schools  are  still  teaching  along  horse  and  buggy 
methods,  seemingly  unaware  of  atomic  age. 

13.  More  teacher  participation  In  school  program  - 
teachers  should  be  allowed  to  share  in  development  and 
planning  of  academic  activities  of  school. 

14.  A  better  recruitment  program  is  necessary  - 
schools  and  colleges  must  induce  their  superior  students 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
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GROWTH  FACTORS 


The  need  for  teachers  in  Canada  as  a  whole  and  the  Provinces 
individually  depends,  at  any  given  time,  on  the  number  and 
type  of  children  to  be  taught  and  the  policies  under  which 
this  instruction  takes  place.  The  first  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  is  to 
study  the  elements  underlying  population  growth  for  the  area 
under  consideration  and  to  ascertain,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  probable  future  growth  trends • 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  present  and  analyze 

some  of  the  major  sociological  and  economic  factors  that 

bear  a  fundamental  relationship  to  future  growth  and  develop 

ment.  The  sociological  factors  that  could  be  considered  are 

1*  General  population  tendencies 

2.  Female  age  groups 
5.  Marital  status  of  females 

4.  Ratio  of  children  to  women 

5.  Mortality  by  sex 

6*  The  school  population 

7.  The  teaching  population 

8.  The  legal  educational  agencies. 

The  economic  factors  that  could  be  considered  include: 

1.  Agriculture 

2.  Manufacturing 

3.  Recreation 

4.  Analysis  of  occupations. 


These  will  not  be  discussed  neither  in  that  order  nor  will 
the  twelve  of  them  be  considered,  but  I  feel  that  a  complete 
study  would  require  their  careful  consideration* 


^The  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Teachers  In  Michigan* 
Michigan  Education  Association  Bulletin  No*  26,  page  1* 
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PROBABLE  FUTURE  GROWTH1 
1 .  The  Text 

Numerous  cautions  are  incorporated  in  the  text  to  prevent  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  figures.  It  should  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  these  projections  of  population  size  for  Canada 
to  1971  are  based  on  definite  assumptions  which  are  clearly 
stated.  No  allowance  is  made  for  offsetting  factors  such 
as  migration  or  war®  ,  It  is  assumed  in  them  that  both 
mortality  and  fertility  rates  in  Canada  will  continue  to 
fall  and  that  they  will  follow  a  pattern  indicated  by 
recent  trends.  If,  for  example,  Canada  were  to  have  a  large 
immigrant  movement,  or,  if,  due  to  some  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ment,  fertility  rates  should  change,  such  factors  would 
exert  influences  not  Included  in  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  estimates  are  based,  and  would  produce  different 
results  « 

The  value  of  population  projections  lies,  not  in  their 
prophetic  qualities,  but  In  their  examination  of  what  con¬ 
sequences  must  ensue  If  no  unforeseen  agencies  Intervene 
to  affect  drastically  past  trends.  The  projections  of 
past  trends  are  valuable  in  that  they  suggest  possible 
population  changes  which  will  affect  legislation  in  the 
fields  on  housing,  educational  policy  and  pensions. 

Population  projections  are  made  by  taking  the  nearest 


^Bulletin  No.  P-4  Department  of  Trad©  and  Commerce, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  Future  Population 
of  Canada® 
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accurately  known  population  and  apply  to  each  age  group  a 
given  set  of  fertility  and  mortality  rates.  These  can  be 
selected  in  two  ways:  the  use  of  fertility  and  mortality 
rates  of  the  time  at  which  the  projection  is  made,  or  we 
can  assume  that  these  rates  change  in  the  future  in  a  way 
logically  related  to  their  past  trends.  The  firs.t  method 
gives  a  dramatic  picture  of  our  future  population  which 
surely  is  out  of  focus  because  modern  history  affords  us 
no  example  of  such  stability  over  a  lengthy  period.  All 
countries  show  a  decline  in  both  fertility  and  mortality 
over  the  past  hundred  years •  In  this  study  all  estimates 
are  made  assuming  that  both  fertility  and  mortality  rates 
will  continue  to  decline.  The  trend  before  vital 
statistics  in  Canada  is  discussed  in  Census  Bulletin  P-1; 
that  between  1921  and  1939  is  shown  in  Figure  6,  page 
Changes  in  mortality  between  1931  and  1941^  indicate  that 
the  improvement  in  mortality  has  followed  much  the  same 
course  as  elsewhere.  Hence  all  the  estimates  are  made  on 
the  assumption  that  both  fertility  and  mortality  rates 
will  continue  to  decline  in  some  way* 

The  projections  In  the  study  show  the  population,  not  as 
it  will  be  from  1940  to  1971,  but  as  it  would  be  under  two 
sets  of  assumptions.  There  are  two  sets  of  estimates:  A 
and  B  on  one  set  of  assumptions;  C  and  D  on  another  set* 

^Census  Monograph  13*  Canadian  Life  Tables,  1931. 

Canadian  I^-fe  Tables,  1941.  Bulletin  P-1. 
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Eoth  sets  assume  that  no  migration  takes  place  over  the 
Canadian  border  or  between  provinces  during  the  period. 

This  is  necessary  because  the  past  gives  no  basis  for 
assuming  any  consistent  trend. 

For  estimates  A  and  B,  the  method  devised  by  Notestein  and 
colleagues  for  projection  of  European  populations  was  used.^ 
Estimate  A  is  Notestein ’s  curve  for  Europe  applied  to  the 
Canadian  fertility  and  mortality  rates.  The  assumption  is 
that  there  will  be  a  fall  in  Canadian  rates  similar  to 
those  of  Europe  when  they  were  at  the  levels  at  which  we 
now  stand.  The  last  twenty  years  for  Canada  shows  a  moderately 
close  correspondence  with  the  rates  of  fall  derived  from 
European  data.  The  mortality  rates  between  1921  and  1941 
fell  faster  than  Notes tein?s  curve  would  indicate,  while 
the  fertility  rate  was  somewhat  slower.  The  projection  of 
Estimate  A  is  to  be  considered  a  minimum  limit.  In  Estimate 
B  the  same  process  is  applied  to  each  province  individually 
and  gives  a  higher  total  for  the  Dominion  that  in  A,  where 
Canada  was  considered  as  a  unit. 

In  Estimates  C  and  D  the  same  assumptions  were  made  but  the 
computations  were  based  solely  on  Canadian  experience  from 
1931  to  1939.  Since  this  was  a  period  of  rapid  decline  in 
fertility*  the  projection  for  Canada  as  a  whole  is  the  same 
as  Estimate  A,  but  there  are  considerable  differences  in 
provincial  rates  of  fall.  There  is  a  larger  future  popu~ 


lit 


The  Future  Population  of  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union” 
Leage  of  Nations,  Geneva,  1944.  (Ch.  1  &  appendix  1. ) 
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lation  in  Estimates  G  and  D  because  Notestein  projections 
ignored  the  effect  of  World  War  II  on  demographic  trends* 

The  course  of  Canadian  vital  trends  in  wartime  makes  for 
an  under  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  future  births ^  Hence 
there  is  an  assumption  that  fertility  rates  will  decline 
from  their  wartime  peak  until  they  reach  the  1939-  level  in 
about  1946®  Thereafter  they  will  decline  as  usual. 

(Figure  6)  According  to  Estimates  C  and  D,  therefore ,  the 
effect  of  World  War  II  in  Canada  would  be  a  net  gain  In 
births® 

Estimates  C  and  D  are  based  on  the  estimated  population  of 

o 

June  1,  1944.  Because  of  this  the  effects  of  internal 
migration  trends  during  the  war  year  shows  in  the  projections* 
If  not  too  much  internal  migration  takes  place,  then  these 
figures  should  give  relative  provincial  size  fairly  well  in 
the  near  future,  but  thereafter  internal  population  move¬ 
ments  may  change  the  picture  materially.  Provided  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  secular  trends  in  fertility  and  mortality  the 
Estimates  C  and  D  will  show  the  upper  limits  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  197J* 

2.  Results 

European  migration  after  1900  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the 
population  of  Canada.  (Fig*  1)*  After  1931,  with  the 
restrictions  placed  upon  Immigration,  the  population  has 

^■"Canadian  Vital  Statistics  During  the  War.”  Charles. 

Canadian  Journal  of  Public  Health,  November,  1944. 

^Ration  cards  supplied  the  population  shift  information. 
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Population  Trends  in  Canada,  1871-1971 

(Yukon  and  N.W.  Territories  omitted  from 
1911-1971) 

Developed  from  Basic  Tables  in  Appendix  1  &  11 


1871  *81  *91  1901  *11  *21  *31  *41  *51  *61  *71 


Figure  1 
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continued  to  grow,  but  at  a  rate  which  is  becoming  pro¬ 
gressively  smaller.  Thus  the  decennial  rate  of  increase 
which  was  thirty-four  per  cent  and  twenty-two  per  cent  in 
the  expanding  period  1901-1921  was  less  than  eleven  per 
cent  in  the  last  census  period  1931-1941. 1  Estimate  B 
assumes  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  1941-41  and  Estimate 
D  a  slightly  higher  rate,  but  with  both  the  assumed  trends 
in  fertility  and  mortality  the  rate  of  increase  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline  and  the  population  will  reach  a  maximum 
by  the  end  of  the  century.  Thereafter  it  will  decline 
slowly.  The  maximum  will  be  about  f if ten  millions  around 
1990. 

The  total  populations  according  to  Estimates  B  and  D  are 
shown  in  Figure  1.  When  war-time  trends  are  taken  into 
account*  Estimate  D  shows  a  continued  upward  trend  which 
should  reach  an  upper  limit  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century.  Estimate  B,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  an  upward 
trend  that  begins  to  flatten  out  perceptibly  after  1961. 
The  increases  of  population  will  continue  to  become  pro¬ 
gressively  smaller  in  the  near  future  even  without  any 
further  decline  in  fertility,  for  the  population  is  aging 
as  a  result  of  declining  fertility  in  the  past  and  this 
means  more  deaths  and  fewer  births. 

In  Figure  2  the  change  in  age  structure  between  the  1941 
and  1971  is  shown  for  Estimate  B.  Estimate  D  would  show 


^The  Canada  Year  Book,  1943-44.  (Ottawa,  1944)  p.78 
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an  age  structure  similar  in  the  older  ages  but  with  larger 
numbers  in  the  ages  0-29*  Both  show  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  births  and  children  to  age  fourteen© 

In  spite  of  a  favorable  age  structure,  a  continuation  of  past 
trends  would  lead  to  a  net  reproduction  rate  falling  below 
unity  about  1950  to  1955,  and  hence  to  an  ultimately  de¬ 
clining  population.  This  suggests  that  social  action 
directed  to  stabilizing  family  size  at  an  adequate  level 
for  a  stationary  or  moderately  increasing  population  would 
have  more  chance  of  success  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen  years 
than  at  a  later  period  when  fertility  rates  may  have  fallen 
below  the  desired  level© 

The  rate  of  increase  in  numbers  for  Canada  as  a  whole  does 
not  represent  the  trend  in  the  provinces  separately© 

Cultural  and  economic  differences  influence  birth  and  death 
rates  and  the  resultant  populations  vary  in  size  and  age 
structure©  The  proximity  of  the  frontier  period  in  Canadian 
history  has  affected  the  trends  in  population  for  the  various 
provinces©  Nevertheless,  by  1941  the  decennial  increase  was 
fairly  similar  for  all.  ^  In  the  older  regions,  growth  since 
1901  has  been  reasonably  consistent  although  the  Maritime 
region  has  varied  considerably.  Before  1931,  Prince  Edward 
Island  shows  an  undulatory  trend  with  a  decrease  in  popu¬ 
lation  which  reached  its  largest  amount  between  1901  and 
1911.  Nova  Scotia  shows  a  growth  which  became  progressively 

■^Canada  Year  Book,  1943-44©  Chapter  IV,  Section  1© 
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Figure  2 

Tatal  Population  by  Age  Groups 
1941  and  1971 

Estimate  B 


Millions 
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smaller  until  1901,  and  then  rose  in  the  subsequent  two 
decades.  In  the  1921-31  period  it  shows  a  loss.  The  New 
Brunswick  trend  has  been  similar  to  that  in  Nova  Scotia, 
although  in  no  decade  does  it  show  population  loss.  The 
region  as  a  whole  shows  a  population  increase  in  the  1931-41 
period  which,  it  has  been  suggested,  was  due  to  lack  of 
inducement  to  migrate  during  the  depression  years. ^  The 
population  of  Quebec,  1901-31,  increased  at  a  fairly 
constant  rate,  and  the  same  was  true  for  Ontario.  The 
greater  increase  occurred  in  Quebec.  In  the  1931-41 
period,  both  show  a  small  increase,  that  in  Ontario  falling 
faster  than  that  in  Quebec. 

The  Western  provinces,  which  were  affected  most  by  the 

immigrant  surge  after  1901,  show  trends  similar  to  the 

older  regions  in  the  1931-41  period.  Manitoba  received 

its  greatest  increment  of  growth  in  the  late  nineteenth 

century,  and  since  then  the  population  increase  has  fallen 

2 

until  in  1931-41  its  numbers  increased  only  4.2  per  cent. 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  shown  an  even  greater  decline,  the 
total  population  in  Saskatchewan  having  decreased  In  the 
1931-41  period  by  nearly  three  per  cent.  Both  Manitoba  and 
Alberta  show  increases  In  population  which  are  lower  than 
their  natural  increase.  In  all  three  the  declining  growth 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  depression,  the  prolonged 


^"Population  Changes  Revealed  by  the  1941  Census,"  Lemieux. 

Canadian  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol.  35,  No.  3,  p.  120-151. 

^Canada  Year  Book.  op.cit.,  p.  81  for  %  changes  of  population 
1871-1941 . 
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drought,  and  immigration  to  Ontario  and  British  Columbia * 
Though  British  Columbia,  like  the  rest  of  the  west,  shows 
both  a  numerical  and  percentage  increase  in  1931-41  lower 
than  that  of  the  preceding  decade,  its  percentage  increase 
is  larger  than  any  other  region  in  Canada,  being  17.8  per 
cent  -  nearly  two  per  cent  greater  than  the  next,  highest, 
Quebec*  This  is  mostly  due  to  migration  from  the  Prairies* 

As  has  been  said,  and  from  the  graph,  the  Canadian  population 
appears  to  have  been  growing  less  rapidly  in  every  decade 
after  1911.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mari times,  the  sepa¬ 
rate  regions  have  shown  a  similar  trend*  It  must  be 
remembered  that  projections  for  individual  provinces  are  of 
a  highly  tentative  nature,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
probably  estimate  of  internal  migration  in  the  post-war 
period.  The  effects  of  internal  migration  upon  provincial 
populations  for  the  period  1941-44  may  be  seen  If  the 
population  size  for  each  province  (according  to  Estimates 
B  and  D)  are  compared  by  decade  for  all  age  groups* 

According  to  the  projections  for  Estimate  D,  the  first 
province  to  reach  its  maximum  population  is  British  Columbia. 
Accounting  for  about  seven  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  Dominion  It  should  reach  Its  maximum  about  1960.  With 
the  lowest  fertility  rate,  it  is  in  an  unfavorable  position 
for  future  growth.  The  increase  in  population  over  the 
whole  period  1941-1971  is  twenty-one  per  cent,  which  is 
higher  than  that  for  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan* 
According  to  Estimate  B,  British  Columbia  reaches  its 
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maximum  population  after  1951  and  declines  in  the  1961-71 
period  by  nearly  three  per  cent.  In  the  whole  period* 
1941-1971,  the  increase  in  population  is  only  1.5  per  cent. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Estimate  B  assumes  no  internal 
migration  after  1941  and  hence  does  not  take  into  account 
the  industrial  expansion  on  the  west  coast  which. the  war 
engendered* 

Ontario,  with  the  next  lowest  fertility  rates.  Is  the  first 
province  after  British  Columbia  to  reach  its  maximum  popu¬ 
lation.  Estimate  B  suggests  that  this  will  occur  by  1961. 

In  the  whole  period  1941-1971  the  percentage  increase  is 
9.3.  Estimate  D  shows  a  population  which  continues  to 
increase  after  1971,  although  the  trend  suggests  that  the 
turning  point  will  be  reached  soon  after  that.  In  the  period 
1941-71  the  per  centage  increase  of  population  is  15.7,  the 
lowest  increase  for  all  the  provinces,  and  less  than  half 
the  increase  for  Quebec.  The  population  positions  for 
Quebec  and  Ontario  are  reversed  by  1971.  Fertility  rates 
fall  more  rapidly  in  Quebec  than  any  other  province  for 
the  period.  The  early  decline  in  the  birth  rate  in  Ontario 
places  it  in  an  unfavorable  position  for  future  growth, 
while  the  fall  of  the  Quebec  rate  does  not  reach  the  Ontario 
level  of  1920  until  1940.  Because  of  the  difference  in 
demographic  position,  Quebec  by  1960  will  have  a  population 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  Ontario  and  after  that  time  will 
increase  In  size  somewhat  above  that  of  Ontario.  Neverthe¬ 
less  in  both  Estimates  B  and  D,  Quebec  is  approaching  a 
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Figure  3 

Gross  Reproduction  Rates  —  Canada 

Actual  rates  1921-1939 
Projected  rates  1946-1971 
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turning  point  in  population,  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
1941-51  period  of  fifteen  per  cent  falling  in  the  1961-71 
to  six  per  cent  for  Estimate  B,  and  from  seventeen  per  cent 
to  eight  per  cent  for  Estimate  D.  If  fertility  were  to 
continue  to  decline  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  then  the 
population  of  both  provinces  would  ultimately  decline  at 
approximately  the  same  rate* 

A  similar  trend  to  that  of  Quebec  is  shown  for  the  Mari times. 
Growth  continues  in  the  three  Maritimes  to  1971  but  it  does 
so  at  a  slower  rate  for  each  subsequent  decade.  For  the 
region  as  a  whole  the  percentage  increase  drops  from  thirteen 
per  cent  in  the  1941-1951  period  to  seven  per  cent  in  the 
1961-1971  period  by  Estimate  B.  Extimate  D  shows  a  drop 
from  13*5  per  cent  to  9*5  per  cent  for  the  same  period* 

The  population  trends  in  the  prairie  region  suggests  that 
a  declining  population  will  be  reached  sooner  than  in  Quebec 
or  the  Maritimes.  Estimate  B  shows  an  increase  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent  over  the  total  population  in  1941,  When  the 
exodus  of  workers  in  the  1941-44  period  is  taken  into 
account.  Estimate  D  shows  that  the  percentage  increase  falls 
to  twenty-two  per  cent* 

According  to  the  rates  of  fall  assumed  up  to  1971  In  Esti¬ 
mate  B,  no  province,  could,  at  that  time,  expect  an  increasing 
population  far  into  the  future*  According  to  Estimate  D, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick  would  still  have 
increasing  populations  In  1971  If  no  further  fall  in 
fertility  occurs*  Regional  differences  in  population  growth 
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Figure  4 


Distribution  of  Population  by  Pegions 
1941  -  1971 
(Using  Estimate  D) 
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are  illustrated  for  Estimate  D  in  Figure  3.  In  1941  the 
largest  population  was  concentrated  in  Ontario.  By  1961 
Ontario  and  Quebec  should  have  equal  populations  although 
both  increase  throughout  the  period.  By  1971  Quebec  shows 
a  greater  population  than  Ontario.  In  terms  of  percentages 
of  the  Canadian  population,  Quebec  increases  from  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  in  1941  to  thirty-two  per  cent  in  1971, 
while  Ontario  decreases  from  thirty-three  per  cent  in  1941 
to  thirty  per  cent  in  1971.  Despite  growth,  the  proportions 
in  the  Prairies  and  the  Mari  times  remain  almost  constant; 
the  proportion  for  the  Prairies  is  one  per  cent  less  and 
the  Mari times  one  per  cent  more  by  1971.  British  Columbia 
with  almost  constant  population  would  show  a  decline  of 
well  over  one  per  cent  by  1971. 

Figure  7  on  the  next  page  shows  graphically  the  discussion 
on  the  last  few  pages  as  well  as  Table  II  on  page 

3.  The  School  Population 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  population  projections  lies 
in  their  attempt  to  suggest,  on  the  basis  of  past  trends, 
the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  the  population  which  will 
be  affected  by  specific  economic  and  social  conditions  and 
by  particular  forms  of  government  activity.  For  instance, 
if  on  the  basis  of  the  projections,  the  proportion  of 
children  in  the  total  population  falls  over  a  period  of 
a  generation,  then,  providing  the  assumption  upon  which 
the  projections  are  based  have  validity,  social  organizations 
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TABLE  III 

Birth,  Death,  and  Natural  Increase  Rates 
per  1,000  of  Population. 


Birth 

Rate 

Death 

Rate 

Natural 

Increase 

P.  E.  I. 

1936-40 

21.9 

11.5 

10.4 

1946 

29.7 

9.3 

20.4 

■N.  S. 

1936-40 

21.7 

11.0 

10.7 

1946 

29.3 

9.9 

19.4 

N.  B. 

1936-40 

25.1 

11.4 

13.7 

1946 

33.9 

10.1 

23.8 

Quebec 

1936-40 

24.6 

10.4 

14.2 

1946 

30.7 

9.3 

21.4 

Ontario 

1936?40 

17.5 

10.3 

7.2 

1946 

23.8 

9.7 

14 . 1 

Manitoba 

1936-40 

18.8 

8.5 

10.3 

1946 

25.9 

9.0 

16.9 

Sask  • 

1936-40 

20.4 

7.0 

13.4 

1946 

25.7 

7.7 

18.0 

Alberta 

1936-40 

20.8 

7.7 

13.1 

1946 

27.6 

8.2 

19.4 

B.  0. 

1936-40 

15.6 

9.9 

5.7 

1946 

22.5 

10.1 

12.4 

Canada 

1936-40 

20.5 

9.8 

10.7 

1946 

26.9 

9.4 

17.5 

which  are 

concerned 

with  the 

education  and 

welfare  of  the 

children 

can  plan  to  divert  expenditure  on 

buildings,  staff 

etc,,  necessary  for  Increasing  numbers,  into  improvements 
of  existing  standards.  Similarly  the  prediction  of  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  old  people  implies  a  growing  need 
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for  medical  services,  for  hospitalization,  and  for  an 
expansion  of  governmental  aid  in  the  forms  of  social  security 
and  pensions.  Population  projections  suggest  future 
situations  for  which  adjustments  and  new  provisions  may  be 
necessary.  (Table  IV  and  Figures  5,  6,  7). 

The  definition  of  the  school  population  as  that  group 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  nineteen  years,  can  in  the 
general  sense,  set  the  limits  of  grade  school  education. 

That  such  a  definition  gives  an  upper  limit  which  includes 
the  early  years  of  university  education  is  realized,  but  the 
five  year  age  groups  in  which  the  projections  were  computed 
prevent  a  more  detailed  break-down.  At  the  same  time,  the 
proportion  of  youth  in  school  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
nineteen  is  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  for  each 
age  within  its  group;  the  proportion  of  youth  in  school 
after  nineteen  falls  quickly.^-  The  age  group  5-19  has  been 
further  divided  into  two  groups?  5-14  and  15-19.  The  former 
may  be  considered  as  defining  the  limits  of  elementary 
school  education  and  the  latter  is  composed  chiefly  of  the 
secondary  school  group.  Here  again  no  accurate  dis¬ 
tinction  can  be  made  to  separate  the  two  groups.  Never¬ 
theless  such  a  division  will  show  in  a  general  way  the 
demographic  problems  which  should  be  considered  if  changes 
in  education  policy  be  planned  in  the  next  thirty  years* 

The  youth  projections  for  Estimates  B  and  D  are  given  in 

■^Population  Bulletin  No.  C-10.  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics • 
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Table  111.  Number  of  Persons  in  Age  Groups;*  5-14-  years;  and  15-19  years. 

By  Regions  - —  1941  -  1971  -  Estimates  B  and  D 

(000«s  omitted) 


Region  and  Number  Change 

Age  Group 


1941 


1991 


1961 


1971 


►  1941-1991 

Amount 


1991-1961  1961-1971  1941-1971 

Per  cent  .Amount  .Per  cent  .Amount  .Per  cent  .Amount  .Per  cent  .  No. 
- - - - - P - - - 


CANADA 


5-14  (B) 

2,145 

2,222 

2,054 

1,815 

77 

(D) 

2,316 

2,500 

2,051 

171 

15  -  19  (B) 

1,118 

1,032 

1,181 

988 

-  86 

(D) 

1,045 

1,254 

1,114 

-  73 

MARITIME 

PROVINCES 

5  -  14  (B) 

227 

246 

257 

224 

19 

(D) 

252 

267 

258 

23 

15  -  19  (B) 

114 

112 

130 

117 

-  2 

(D) 

111 

132 

130 

-  3 

QUEBEC 

645 

5-14  (B) 

710 

747 

700 

37 

(D) 

781 

799 

722 

71 

19  -  19  (B) 

991 

343 

398 

343 

-  8 

(D) 

546 

419 

387 

-  3 

ONTARIO 

9  -  14(B) 

626 

658 

593 

473 

12 

ID' 

676 

650 

930 

30 

19  -  19  (B) 

399 

299 

541 

265 

-  40 

(D) 

307 

561 

2  99 

-  32 

PRAIRIE 

PROVINCES 

9  -  14  (B) 

466 

461 

440 

387 

406 

-  3 

(D) 

452 

470 

-  14 

19  -  19  (B) 

247 

224 

240 

214 

-  25 

(D) 

217 

257 

254 

-  50 

BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 
9-14  (B) 

116 

150 

104 

86 

14 

(D) 

199 

158 

119 

39 

19  -  19  B 

67 

54 

l2 

49 

-  13 

(D) 

62 

85 

64 

-  3 

3.6 

-  188 

-  8.5 

-  221 

-10.9 

-  332 

-13.3 

1 

8.0 

-  16 

-  0.7 

-  269 

-11.7 

-  114 

-  3.3 

2 

-  7.7 

149 

14.4 

-193 

-16.5 

-  150 

-11.6 

3 

-  6.7 

191 

18.5 

-120 

-  9.7 

-  4 

-  0.4 

4 

8.4 

-  9 

-  3.7 

-  13 

-  3.3 

-  3 

-  1.3 

3 

11.0 

13 

6.0 

-  9 

-  3.4 

31 

13.7 

6 

-  1.8 

18 

16.1 

-  13 

-10.0 

3 

2.6 

7 

-  2.6 

21 

18.9 

-  2 

-  1.3 

16 

14 

8 

3.2 

-  47 

-  6.5 

-  37 

-  8.1 

-  67 

-  9.4 

9 

10.0 

14 

1.8 

-  73 

-  9.2 

12 

1.7 

10 

-  2.2 

333 

16.0 

-  33 

-13.8 

-  8 

-  2.3 

11 

-  1.4 

73 

21.1 

-  32 

-  7.6 

36 

10.3 

12 

1.9 

-  85 

-13.3 

-  80 

-14.5 

-  133 

-24.4 

13 

8.0 

-  46 

-  6.8 

-100 

-15.9 

-  96 

-15.3 

14 

-11.8 

42 

14.0 

-  76 

-22.3 

-  74 

-21.8 

13 

-  9.4 

34 

17.6 

-  62 

-17.2 

-  40 

-11.8 

16 

-  1.1 

-  21 

-  4.6 

-  33 

-12.0 

-  79 

-17.0 

}1 

-  3.0 

18 

4.0 

-  64 

-13.6 

-  60 

-12.9 

18 

-  9.3 

16 

7.1 

-  26 

-10.8 

-  33 

-13.4 

19 

-12.1 

20 

9.2 

-  3 

-  1.3 

-  13 

-  3.3 

20 

12.1 

-  26 

-20.0 

-  18 

-17.3 

-  30 

-25.9 

21 

33.6 

-  17 

-11.0 

-  23 

-16.7 

1 

-  0.9 

22 

-19.4 

18 

33.3 

-  23 

-31.9 

-  18 

-26.9 

23 

OA 

-  7.3 

23 

37.1 

-  21 

-24.7 

3 

-  4.5 

' 
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Table  IV  for  Canada  as  a  whole  and  by  regions,  together 
with  the  amount  and  percentage  change  for  the  period. 

The  trends  for  Canada  as  a  whole  are  shown  graphically  in 
Figure  5.  The  projection  for  Estimate  B  suggests  a  rise  in 
the  numbers  5-14  years  in  1951  and  a  slow  decline  after 
that  time.  By  1971,  if  fertility  continues  to  decline,  the 
number  of  children  in  elementary  schools  should  be  about 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  1941  group.  On  the  basis  of 
Estimate  D,  the  5-14  year  group  increases  to  1951,  remains 
almost  constant  in  the  subsequent  ten-year  period  and  by 
1971  falls  just  below  its  1941  level.  The  decrease  over 
the  whole  period  would  be  about  five  per  cent.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  people  in  the  15-19  year  group  fluctuates 
through  the  1941-71  period,  but  on  the  whole  the  total 
number  remains  fairly  constant.  By  Estimate  B  the  1971 
level  is  about  twelve  per  cent  lower  than  the  1941;  by 
Estimate  D,  it  decreases  less  than  one  per  cent. 

The  differences  in  regional  trends  are  also  shown  in  Table 
IV.  By  Estimate  B,  British  Columbia  and  Ontario  show  the 
greatest  decline  in  the  school  age  population  for  the 
period  1941-71.  Except  for  the  age  group  15-19  years  in 
the  Maritimes,  which  shows  an  increase  of  2.6  per  cent  by 
1971  over  the  1941  total,  the  other  regions  also  show  some 
decline.  On  the  basis  of  Estimate  D,  both  the  Maritimes 
and  Quebec  show  an  increase  over  the  period.  In  the  case 
of  Quebec  the  increase  for  the  age  group  5-14  years  is 
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Table  School  Age  Groups  In  Canada 

¥ 

(OOO's  omitted) 


1941 

1951 

1961 

1971 

5-14 

(B) 

2,145 

2,222 

2,034 

1,813 

(D) 

2,316 

2,300 

2,031 

15  -  19 

(B) 

1,118 

1,032 

1,181 

988 

1,043 

1,234 

1,114 

Figure  5, 

Total  Numbers  in  School  Age  Groups 

for  Canada,  1941  -  1971, 

(To  illustrate  the  above  table,  which 
is  part  of  the  larger  table  from 
page  . ) 

Millions 


2,5 


2*0 


1.5 


1.0 


0.5 


0 


1941  1951  1961  1971 


1  From  Basic  Tables  B  and  D.  Appendix  11. 

(Table 4-  is  the  first  section  from  Table  2  on  page 
which  in  turn  is  a  particular  selection  from  the 
Basic  Tables  mentioned  above.) 


ICQ 
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Figure  Total  Numbers 

6 

0-14,  15-19, 

for  the  Dominion 


0—14  15—19 


in  the  Age  Groups 
20-64,  65  over 

of  Canada. 


Millions 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 
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Figure  Percentage  of  Total  Population  in  the 

7 

Age  Groups  0-14,  15-19,  20-64, 

65  and  over,  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 


1940 


1950 


1960 


1970 
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less  than  two  per  cent.  In  both,  the  trend  shows  a  fall 
from  the  1961  total.  The  other  regions  all  show  some 
decline  for  the  period. 

We  may  conclude  that  on  the  basis  of  either  estimate  there 
is  no  reason  to  assume  much  change  in  the  proportions  of 
the  school  population  for  the  next  thirty  years.  If  the 
continued  decline  in  fertility  assumed  in  these  estimates 
(see  Figure  5)  does  in  fact  take  place,  then  the  period 
would  appear  to  be  the  turning  point  in  the  use  of 
elementary  and  secondary  educational  facilities.  After 
1970  the  effects  of  fertility  decline  would  lead  to  a 
smaller  school  population.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  elementary  group  which  shows  evidence  of  decline  as 
early  as  1961  (Figure  5).  For  this  age  group,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  arise  to  divert  resources  no  longer  needed  to 
take  care  of  an  increasing  population  to  present-day 
standards  of  efficiency.  This  suggestion  refers  only  to 
the  over-all  picture.  Internal  population  movements  may 
lead  to  empty  schools  in  one  district,  while  in  another 
they  are  crammed  beyond  capacity.  If  opportunities  for 
higher  education  continue  to  be  extended  to  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  population,  in  line  with  the  trend  of 
recent  years,  the  demand  for  greater  facilities  on  this 
account  will  outweight  any  possible  effect  of  demographic 
change • 
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FAMILY  SIZE  IN  CANADA 

On©  way  of  looking  at  time  changes  is  to  consider  marriages 
taking  place  at  successive  dates.  In  the  figure  on  the 
next  page^”  the  size  of  family  of  women  marrying  at  different 
ages  is  plotted  on  a  time  scale  showing  the  dates  at  which 
the  marriages  took  place.  The  scale  is  semi- logarithmic 
so  that  the  slope  of  the  lines  indicates  proportionate 
decreases.  The  relative  rates  of  decline  of  different 
marriage-age  groups  is  quite  apparent* 

Another  point  or  two  worth  noting  is  that  from  a  long-term 
standpoint*  increased  prosperity  and  rising  standards  of 
living  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  smaller 
families.  "The  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  children" 
is  an  old  familiar  saw  which  explains  the  situation  nicely. 
Over  a  short  period,  alternations  of  prosperity  and  de¬ 
pression  operating  chiefly  through  the  changes  in  marriage 
rate,  produce  superimposed  short  cyles  in  vh ich  the  birth 
rate  rises  in  prosperous  times  and  falls  during  depressions. 
The  accentuated  decline  in  fertility  in  the  Prairies  in 
the  thirties,  though  in  part  a  short-term  effect  of  the 
depression,  was  In  part  a  result  of  the  preceding  period  of 
prosperi ty. 

Rural  and  Urban  Families 

Urban  families  are  generally  smaller  than  neighboring 
rural  families,  and  families  in  the  large  cities  usually 


^Trends  in  Canadian  Family  Size.  Bulletin  No.  F-l. 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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Figure 

:8 


Family  Size,  By  Age  At  Marriage,  For 
Canada. 


Average  no, 
of  children 
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Figure  Family  Size,  By  Present  Age  - 

9  Rural  and  Urban  Size  Groups 

Average  no. 
of  children 


have  fewer  children  than  those  in  the  small  town  or  village. 
Figure  9  shows  the  rural  family  larger  than  the  urban,  which 
in  turn  is  larger  than  the  metropolitan  one.  This  is  true 
for  all  age  groups  regardless  of  whether  they  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  family  or  not.  The  family  decreases  regularly 
as  size  of  community  increases. 

With  one  or  two  variations,  the  graduation  shown  in  size  of 
family  from  rural  through  different  urban  groups  to  metro¬ 
politan  cities  is  seen  in  the  provinces  taken  separately. 
(Figure  10).  The  differences  are  least  in  British  Columbia 
and  Nova  Scotia  as  these  are  highly  urbanized  provinces. 
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Figure  10 


each  in  its  own  way*  Fertility  in  the  large  cities  does  not 
show  any  clear  graduation  with  size*  except  that  in  each 
province  the  metropolitan  family  is  smaller  than  than  in 
the  city  group.  Size  of  the  city  and  density  of  population 
are  not  the  only  factors  determining  the  size  of  the  urban 
f  ami  ly  • 

By  1941*  thirty- two  per  cent  of  Canada Ts  population  dwelt 
in  the  twelve  largest  cities.  Another  indication  of  growth 
in  the  cities  is  found  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cities  with  populations  of  50,000  or  more  from  11  to  15 
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between  1921  and  1941,  and  an  Increase  in  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  such  cities  from  1,995,347  to  3,153,941  -  an 
imposing  increase  even  while  making  allowance  for  the  inc¬ 
lusion  of  the  1921  population  of  the  four  new  cities  added* 

Table  VI  gives  the  number  and  percentage  of  the  population 
in  rural  and  urban  areas  from  1901  to  1941,  During  the 
period  the  rural  population  increased  by  only  fifty- three 
per  cent  while  the  urban  population  increased  by  two  hundred 
and  five  per  cent* 


TABLE  VI 

Rural  and  Urban  Population  of  Canada,  1901  -  1941 


Census 

Year 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

p.c* 

Urban 

p*c . 

Cities 

30,000 

No.  of 
Cities 

1901 

3,357,093 

2,014,222 

62.50 

37*50 

1911 

3,933,69 6 

3,272,947 

54*58 

45*42 

1921 

4,435,827 

4,352,122 

50.48 

49*52 

1,995,347 

11 

1931 

4,804,728 

5,572,058 

46.30 

53,70 

2,798,618 

14 

1941 

5,254,239 

6,252,416 

45*66 

54.34 

3,153,941 

15 

A  very  direct  implication  of  this  trend  of  more  people  living 
in  cities  as  time  goes  on  is  that  the  newcomers  typically 
assume  the  city  rates  of  fertility. 


Age  at  marriage  clearly  plays  a  major  role  In  determining 
the  ultimate  size  of  the  family.  Only  the  earlier  marrying 
groups  are  of  much  significance.  Even  in  the  most  fertile 
regions,  women  marrying  after  thirty-five  do  not  have 
enough  children  to  replace  themselves* 


11 


Average  no. 


Family  Size,  by  Age  at  First  Marriage 
Women  45-54  Years,  by  Provinces. 


■Married 

under 
20  yr. 

20-24  yr. 

25-29  yr. 
30-34  yr. 
5-39  yr. 


Can.  Oue.  3T.B.  .RSI.  Sask.  BS.  Man.  Alta.  Ont. 
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Family  Size,  by  Age  at  Marriage^  Rural,  Tom,  City, 
Women  45-54  Years,  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia. 


Average 
of  children 
bom 


British  Columbia 


Rusal  Tom  City 


Rural  Tom 
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When  the  three  components,  age  at  marriage,  province,  rural 
and  urban  size  groups,  are  compared  for  women  45-54  years, 
age  at  marriage,  as  one  might  expect,  stands  out  as  the 
most  important  source  of  variation. 

A  comparison  of  the  provinces  reveals  one  or  two  points  of 
interest.  When  women  marrying  at  the  same  age  and  married 
for  the  same  length  of  time  are  compared,  the  largest  size 
of  family  among  marriages  of  less  than  twenty  years1 
duration  is  most  often  found  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The 
smallest  size  of  family  is  usually  found  in  Toronto,  but 
for  similar  age  at  marriage  and  duration  of  marriage,  family 
size  in  the  three  Metropolitan  Areas  of  Toronto,  Winnipeg, 
and  Vancouver,  is  practically  identical.  In  the  Montreal 
Metropolitan  Area  it  is  somewhat  higher  but  s till  smaller 
than  most  of  the  provincial  figures. 

One  of  the  many  affects  of  the  World  War  II  is  the  change 
in  the  marriage  rates.  The  actual  number  of  marriages  is 
indicated  in  Table  VII  and  graphed  in  Figure  13.  This 
figure  shows  the  average  of  the  1921-1940  period  with  the 
terrific  upsurge  in  marriages  during  the  war.  It  does 
not  include  the  43,454  marriages  of  service  personnel 
overseas® 

The  five  yearsl940-1944  with  the  very  high  marriage  rate 
of  chiefly  young  people  simply  means  a  deluge  of  Grade  I 
starting  in  1946  and  tapering  off  towards  normal  in  the 
mid-fifties »  This  bulge  will  move  through  the  grades 
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with  decreasing  intensity  until  the  late  sixties.  By  that 
time  things  will  be  back  to  normal  again,  but  at  a  higher 
level.  This  great  increase  through  the  grades  must  be 
planned  for,  both  in  terms  of  buildings  and  teacher  per¬ 
sonnel  of  varying  kinds  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  group 
from  year  to  year  as  it  progresses  from  grade  to  grade. 
This  point  will  be  discussed  later® 

Table  IX  and  Figure  14  dealing  with  the  Ratio  of  Children 
Under  Five  to  the  Female  Population  shows  two  or  three 
interesting  points.  The  heavy  immigration  in  the  early 
years  of  the  century  set  back  for  twenty- five  years  the 
downward  trend.  The  second  but  lesser  peak,  caused  by 
the  increased  marriage  rate  of  the  war  years,  will  hold 
off  the  downward  swing  for  ten  to  fifteen  years.  The 
third  peak  is  not  shown  as  immigration  in  the  projection 
is  not  considered,  but  I  have  shown  the  trend  in  Figure 


Another  way  of  showing  the  decline  of  the  birth  rate  is 
to  consider  the  proportion  of  youth  to  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.  One  must  be  always  on  guard  and  realize  that 
though  the  proportion  is  decreasing,  the  total  population 
is  increasing  and  the  actual  number  of  children  we  have 
to  deal  with  is  on  the  increase. 
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TABLE  ¥11 


Number  of  Marriages,  by  Provinces,  1921-1941 


1 


Years 

Canada 

P.E. 

I.  N.S. 

N.B. 

Que. 

Ont. 

Man. 

Sask. 

Alta. 

B.C. 

Av. 1921-25 

66,078 

473 

3,186 

2,953 

17,529 

24,037 

4,634 

4,982 

4,313 

3,971 

"  1926-30 

71,886 

473 

3,224 

2,970 

17,731 

25,449 

4,951 

6,036 

5,265 

4,786 

"  1931-35 

68,594 

496 

3,522 

2,737 

17,089 

24,260 

5,015 

5,680 

5,530 

4,267 

"  1936-40 

96,824 

623 

4,796 

3,301 

27,111 

32,719 

6,931 

6,599 

7,192 

7,053 

1940 

123,318 

703 

6,401 

4,481 

35,069 

a,  229 

8,848 

7,820 

8,782 

9,624 

1941 

121,842 

673 

6,595 

4,941 

32,782 

43,270 

8,305 

7,036 

8,470 

9,769 

1942 

127,372 

77S 

6,874 

4,934 

33,857 

45,466 

8,395 

7,207 

9,034 

10,827 

1943 

110,937 

653 

6,105 

3,985 

33,856 

36,109 

6,901 

6,172 

7,771 

9,385 

1944 

101,496 

646 

5,942 

3,813 

31,922 

31,227 

6,294 

5,919 

7,299 

■8,434 

TABLE  ¥111 

Marriage  Rates  per  1000  Population, 

by  Provinces, 

1921-44 

Years 

Canada 

P.3.1. 

N.S. 

N.B. 

One. 

Out. 

Man.  « 

Sask, 

Alta. 

B.C, 

Av. 1921-25 

7.3 

5.4 

6.1 

7.6 

7.1 

8.0 

7.5 

6.4 

7.3 

7.1 

"  1926-30 

7*3 

5.4 

6.3 

7.4 

6.9 

7.8 

7.5 

7.0 

8.0 

7.5 

"  1931-35 

6.5 

5.5 

6.7 

6.5 

5.8 

6.9 

7.9 

6.1 

7.5 

6.0 

"  1936-40 

8.7 

6.6 

8.6 

8.6 

8.5 

8.9 

9.6 

7.2 

9.2 

9.1 

1940 

10.9 

7.4 

11.2 

10.7 

10.7 

11.0 

12.2 

8.7 

11.1 

12.0 

1941 

10.6 

7.1 

11.4 

10.8 

9.8 

11.4 

11.4 

7.9 

10.6 

11.9 

1942 

10.9 

8.6 

11.6 

10.6 

10.0 

11.7 

11.6 

38.5 

11,6 

12.4 

1943 

9*4 

7.2 

10.1 

8.6 

9.8 

9.2 

9.5 

7.3 

9.8 

10.4 

1944 

8.5 

7.1 

9.7 

8.3 

9.1 

7*9 

8.6 

7.0 

8.9 

9.0 

^Vital  Statistics,  1944.  Twenty- fourth  Annual  Report,  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 
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TABLE  IX 

Ratio  of  Children  Under  Five  to  the  Female 
Population  (15-44)*  Canada  and  Provinces. 


Date 

Number  of 
Children  (0-5) 

Number  of 

Women  (15-44) 

Ratio  of  Children 
per  1,000  women 

CANADA 

1881 

590,451 

961,878 

614 

1891 

603,605 

1,082,400 

558 

1901 

642,985 

1,202,539 

535 

1911 

887,483 

1,548,606 

573 

1921 

1,057,549 

1,937,920 

546 

1931 

1,074,415 

2,306,528 

465 

1941 

1,051,854 

2,651,228 

396 

1951 

1,191,000 

2,959,000 

403 

1961 

1,051,000 

3,185,000 

330 

1971 

960,000 

3,248,000 

295 

Price 

Edward  Island 

1881 

14,587 

24,716 

590 

1891 

12,926 

23,755 

544 

1901 

11,399 

21,947 

519 

1911 

9,936 

20,007 

497 

1921 

9,646 

18,067 

534 

1931 

9,145 

17,138 

534 

1941 

9,525 

19,193 

496 

1951 

10,000 

19,000 

526 

1961 

11,000 

20,000 

550 

1971 

11,000 

23,000 

478 

Nova 

Scotia 

1881 

55,467 

98,327 

564 

1891 

52,005 

98,705 

527 

1901 

52,422 

98,599 

532 

1911 

58,537 

104,482 

560 

1921 

60,395 

111,141 

543 

1931 

53,259 

105,625 

504 

1941 

57,770 

128,225 

451 

1951 

66,000 

152,000 

434 

1961 

59,000 

169,000 

349 

1971 

56,000 

176,000 

318 
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TABLE  IX  ( C on  t  *  d  ) 


Date  Number  of  Number  of  Ratio  of  Children 

Children  (0-5)  Women  (15-44)  per  1,000  women 


New  Brunswick 


1881 

43,447 

71,113 

611 

1891 

39,823 

70,660 

.  564 

1901 

40,388 

72,093 

560 

1911 

44,993 

74,808 

602 

1921 

48,880 

82,181 

595 

1931 

47,586 

84,742 

562 

1941 

50,062 

99,868 

501 

1951 

60,000 

118,000 

508 

1961 

61,000 

134,000 

455 

1971 

62,000 

151,000 

415 

Quebec 

1881 

206,479 

303,783 

680 

1891 

218,989 

328,143 

667 

1901 

237,603 

360,847 

658 

1911 

291,231 

432,755 

673 

1921 

316,917 

521,310 

608 

1931 

352,956 

656,971 

537 

1941 

353,435 

796,443 

444 

1951 

412,000 

922,000 

447 

1961 

374,000 

1,034,000 

362 

1971 

345,000 

1,096,000 

314 

Ontario 

1881 

252,053 

442,090 

570 

1891 

239,847 

503,313 

477 

1901 

224,582 

529,561 

424 

1911 

262,873 

590,710 

445 

1921 

301,577 

677,496 

445 

1931 

307,669 

782,760 

393 

1941 

297,924 

875,397 

340 

1951 

332,000 

940,000 

353 

1961 

275,000 

966,000 

284 

1971 

244,000 

937,000 

260 

Manitoba 

1881 

9,817 

11,838 

830 

1891 

22,408 

30,382 

737 

1901 

35,921 

54,064 

664 

1911 

63,316 

101,466 

624 

1921 

77,812 

135,380 

575 

1931 

66,599 

159,806 

417 

1941 

61,659 

171,742 

359 

1951 

67,000 

180,000 

372 

1961 

56,000 

188,000 

298 

1971 

48,000 

186,000 

258 
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TABLE  IX  (Cont’d) 


Date  Number  of  Number  of  Ratio  of  Children 

Children  (0-5)  Women  (15-44)  per  1,000  women 


Saskatchewan 


1881 

1891 


1901 

13,208 

17,651 

748 

1911 

71,000 

94,987 

747 

1921 

113,175 

164,012 

690 

1931 

105,226 

193,569 

544 

1941 

84,953 

197,570 

430 

1951 

85,000 

208,000 

409 

1961 

80,000 

231,000 

346 

1971 

68,000 

238,000 

286 

Alberta 

1881 

1891 

1901 

10,842 

14,494 

748 

1911 

48,379 

73,009 

663 

1921 

78,558 

123,332 

637 

1931 

78,372 

156,106 

502 

1941 

74,901 

177,509 

422 

1951 

85,000 

201,000 

423 

1961 

76,000 

222,000 

342 

1971 

70,000 

235,000 

298 

Bri tish 

Columbia 

1881 

4,857 

7,934 

612 

1891 

9,836 

17,299 

569 

1901 

15,321 

29,614 

517 

1911 

35,877 

74,180 

484 

1921 

49,794 

113,490 

439 

1931 

51,979 

147,280 

353 

1941 

59,512 

182,065 

327 

1951 

73,000 

220,000 

336 

1961 

59,000 

219,000 

269 

1971 

56,000 

202,000 

277 
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ITumber  of  Marriages  in  Canada 
1921-1944 


Averages  for  each  five 
year  period. 
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Figure  14  Ratio  of  Children  Under  5  per  1,000 
Women  (15-44)  Canada.  By  Decades, 
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TABLE  X 

Number  per  Hundred  of  Canadian  Population  in 
Child,  Youth,  and  Adult  Groups, 
at  Censuses  of  1381-1941. ^ 


Year 

Children  under 

15  • 

Youths 

15-24 

Adults 

25  and  over 

1881 

38.7 

21.2 

40.1 

1891 

36*4 

20.7 

42.9 

1901 

34.6 

19*9 

45.4 

1911 

33.1 

19.3 

47.5 

1921 

34.4 

17*3 

48.3 

1931 

31.6 

18.8 

49.6 

1941 

27.8 

18.7 

53.5 

Prom  the  above  table  Robbins  calculates  that  for  each  seven 
older  persons  (over  twenty- five)  there  are  only  about  six 
younger  today,  whereas  thirty  years  ago,  in  1911,  there 
were  eight,  and  sixty  years  ago  there  were  more  than  ten. 

The  decline  in  the  proportion  of  young  persons  has  important 
implications.  It  has  become  easier  to  extend  the  length 
of  their  schooling  and  to  give  them  other  advantages.  There 
is  also  an  element  of  disadvantage  to  the  children,  akin  to 
that  of  the  child  of  the  over-solicitous  parents,  in  that 
they  are  not  allowed  tongrow  up#”  As  they  have  come  to 
the  working  age  In  the  more  recent  decades  (the  war  years 
excepted)  they  have  found  fewer  and  fewer  ready-made  jobs 
waiting  to  be  filled,  and  many  have  remained  in  school  not 
by  choice  of  either  themselves  or  their  elders,  but  simply 

^Youth  Figured  Out.  J.  E.  Robbins  Canadian  Youth  Com. 
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for  want  of  employment  opportunities. 

The  numerical  relationship  of  young  people  to  older  differs 
considerably  between  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  They 
are  relatively  more  numerous  in  country  than  in  city, 
especially  children.  During  youth  many  move  from  country  to 
city. 


TABLE  XI 

Canadian  Population,  10-29  Years, 
Rural  and  Urban,  by  Sex  and  Age,  1941."^ 


Age 

Rural 

Urban  places 
under  30,000 

Urban  places 
over  30,000 

Total 

10-14 

male 

285,394 

124,833 

145,292 

555,519 

female 

273,607 

125,559  . 

144,639 

543,805 

15-19 

male 

280,627 

126,315 

157,606 

564,548 

female 

251,273 

136,858 

166,059 

554,190 

CNJ 

O 

OJ 

male 

242,085 

118,296 

156,764 

517,145 

female 

199,330 

130,802 

183,714 

513,846 

25-29 

male 

215,958 

114,702 

156,736 

487,396 

female 

181,339 

119,690 

176,978 

478,007 

Table  XII  above  shows  that  approximately  fifty-one  per  cent 
of  children  of  ages  10-  14  years  live  in  rural  comuni  ties. 

In  the  15-19  group  fewer  than  forty-eight  per  cent  are  there 
and  this  in  the  20-24  the  per  cent  drops  to  forty- three, 
and  at  ages  25-29  only  forty-one  per  cent.  This  means, 
roughly,  that  one  of  every  five  country  young  people  has 
migrated  to  the  towns  and  cities  (one  girl  in  four  -  one 


1ibid  Table  3,  pp.  8 
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boy  in  seven)  and  has  incidently  created  a  matrimonial 
problem  in  both  country  and  city* 

IMMIGRATION 

In  1851  the  population  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  totalled  2,312,919  and  in  1941 
the  population  of  the  Dominion  was  11,506,655.  During 
that  period  no  fewer  than  6,703,891  persons  were  admitted 
as  immigrants,  not  all  of  whom  stayed  in  the  Dominion,  for 
numbers  eventually  found  their  way  to  the  United  States 
while  others  returned  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  War  of  1959-45  did  not  affect  Immigration  to  the  same 
relative  extent  as  did  the  War  of  1914-18.  The  year  1913 
witnessed  the  greatest  immigration  in  Canada* s  history,  as 
400,870  persons  were  admitted;  the  greatest  number  during 
a  war  year  was  72,910  in  1917*  At  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1939  Canada  had  been  going  though  a  period  of  restricted 
immigration  and  the  figures  showed  a  decrease  each  year 
from  1939  to  1942.  However,  the  trend  changed  during  1943 
and  the  number  of  Immigrants  admitted  in  1945  showed  an 
increase  of  thirty- two  per  cent  over  1938.  The  reason  for 
this  Increase  lies  In  the  movement  to  Canada  of  dependents 
of  the  armed  forces  and  not  to  any  fundamental  change  in 
immigration  policy* 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  the  immigration  movements  since 
1891  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  heavy  movement 
between  1902  and  1914  was  severely  cut  down  between  1915 
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and  1918,  Beginning  with  1931  the  figures  have  been  the 
lowest  since  1893 « 


TABLE  XIV 

Immigrant  Arrivals  in  Canada,  1890—  1945 


Year 

Arrivals 

Year 

Arrivals 

Year 

Arrivals 

1890 

27,657 

1910 

286,839 

1930 

104,806 

1895 

18,790 

1915 

36,665 

1935 

11,277 

1900 

41,681 

1920 

138,824 

1940 

11,324 

1905 

141,465 

1925 

125,164 

1945 

22,722 

1946 

71,719 

1947 

64,127 

In  January,  1942,  provision  was  made  to  furnish  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  overseas 
with  free  transportation  from  their  home  in  the  country  of 
residence  to  destination  in  Canada*  The  term  dependent  means 
”the  wife  or  widow  of  a  member  of  the  Forces  who  was  married 
to  such  member  while  the  latter  was  serving  outside  of  Canada 
during  the  War  of  1939-45,  and  also  the  children  of  such 
member  of  the  Forces*”  By  Order  in  Council  dated  September 
21,  1944,  dependents,  immediately  on  their  admission  to 
Canada,  acquire  the  same  immigration  status  as  the  head  of 
the  family* 


From  1942  to  1944,  5,321  dependents  comprising  3,319  adults 
and  2,002  children  were  admitted  to  Canada,  During  1945, 
10,677  dependents  were  admitted;  of  this  number,  6,972  were 
adults  and  3,705  children. 


On  March  2,  1948,  the  curtain  fell  on  "Operation  War  Bride” 
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Figure  15 

hundred 

thousands 


Immigration  into  Canada 
1867-1948  (March  2) 


'67  1881  1901  1921  1941 

1871  1891  1911  1931  1951 


with  the  docking  of  the  Aquitania  at  Halifax.  The  arrival 
of  this  last  group  brings  to  64,451  the  number  of  dependents 
of  servicemen  immigrating  to  the  Dominion  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  Great  War*  Of  this  total,  20,997  were  children 
and  43,454  were  wives® 

In  the  light  of  previous  discussions  of  this  group,  con¬ 
sidering  the  age  at  marriage,  the  change  in  standards  of 
living,  the  fertility  rate,  the  divorce  rate,  etc.,  should 
produce  at  least  another  30,000  to  35,000  children.  This 
50,000  to  55,000  children  are  not  included  in  Estimate 
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IMMIGRANT  ARRIVALS  IN  CANADA 


The  information  in  the  following  three  tables  is  gleaned  from  the 
Canada  Year  Book  and  a  Questionnaire  sent  to  AL.  Jolliffe,  Director, 
Immigration  Branch,  Department  of  Mines  and  Resources,  Ottawa. 

Feb.  16,  1948. 

Table  15 

DEPENDENTS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 
(1946  Year  Book  —  pp.  182) 


Year 

Dependents 

Adults 

Children 

1942-44 

5,321 

3,319 

2,002 

1945 

10,677 

6,972 

3,705 

1946 

46,079 

31,807 

14,272 

1947 

1,479 

1,310 

169 

,1948 

895 

46 

849 

Totals 

64,451 

43,454 

20,997 

Table  16 

IMMIGRANTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

C 1946  F©ar  Book  —  pp*  182 


Year 

United 

United 

Kingdom 

Other 

Countries 

Totals 

States”” 

1944 

4,509 

7,713 

579 

12,801 

1945 

6,394 

14,677 

1,651 

22,722 

1946 

*1,469 

51,408 

8,842 

71,719 

1947 

9,440 

38,747 

15,940 

64,127 

Totals 

31,812 

, 112,545 

27,012 

171,369 

t 
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Table  1? 

DISPLACED  PERSONS  FROM  EUROPE . 

(Displaced  Persons  were  first  admihtted  to  Canada  in 
April  1947.) 


W” 

Males 

Females 

Children  Total 

»83 

1521 

6W  1  7345 

The  table  dealing  with  "Operations  War  Bride"  is  a  closed  book*  We  can 
expect  no  more  immigration  from  that  quarter*  The  number  coming  to  ©ur 
country  as  tabulated  in  Tables  16  and  17  is  quit©  problematic, 

Holland  has  senr  the  first  of  10,000  scheduled  to  emigrate  in  194®  and 
are  planning  an  estimated  20,000  for  1949,  The  first  group  of  750 
has  200  children  less  than  twelve  years  old.  Some  of  the  families  have 
up  to  twelve  children  I  This  type  ©f  immigrant  will  swell  ©ur  school 
population®  The  Netherlands  Foundation  for  Emigration  plan  some  thir¬ 
teen  shipments  of  ©migrants  this  year  — «  194®. 

Ontario  has  just  finished  its  contract  with  T.C.A,  bringing  the  last  of 
7000  imi grants ,  The  Hon,  How©  states  the  Dominion  Government  will  take 
over  the  future  air«borne  immigration,  Alberta  is  anxious  to  bring  in 
industrial  imigsants  —  some  ar#  already  on  the  way  (April  10 1  1948,) 

It  is  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  7,  194®  that  the  3 ,472 
displaced  persons  brought  to  Canada  for  the  lumber  industry  in  the  last 
nine  months  have  been  absorbed.  Another  article  states  that  by  May 
1948  there  will  b©  22,000  persons  from  European  displaced  persons  camps 
admitted  to  Canady,  most  of  them  of  Slavic  stock  originating  in  countries 
now  ruled  by  Communist  governments  subservient  to  Moscow, 
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The  first  arrivals  of  displaced  persons  from  Europe  for  work 
in  southern  Alberta  sugar  beet  fields  will  b©  about  May  15, 
1948.  This  groups  is  expected  to  comprise  150  single  workers, 
and  60  family  groups  making  up  approximately  180  persons. 

The  federal  government  said  60  D.  P.  families  and  550  single 
men  will  be  brought  out  later  for  sugar  beet  farms  in 
Manitoba  and  Alberta.  The  federal  government  has  very 
lately  raised  the  number  of  D.  P.’s  from  20,000  to  30,000 
to  be  admitted  by  March,  1949.  One  wishing  the  services 
of  a  D.  P.  makes  application  on  forms  which  may  be  secured 
from  National  Employment  offices  and  from  district  agri¬ 
culturists.  The  conditions  in  the  applicant’s  home  will  be 
investigated  by  home  economists.  Female  help  will  get 
$35.00  a  month. 

Ottawa  has  just  announced  that  10,000  Britons  will  be  flown 
by  Trans-Canada  Airlines  to  Canada  in  1948. 

Every  week  finds  articles  in  our  daily  papers  concerning  the 
admission  of  immigrants.  A  likely  guess  would  be  100,000 
coming  to  Canada.  Figure  15,  page  99,  shows  400,000  just 
before  World  War  I.  With  the  political  situation  in  Europe 
as  it  is  today  little  wonder  they  are  trying  to  get  out  by 
the  thousands.  What  will  this  20,000  to  30,000  children  of 
these  immigrants  do  to  our  already  creaking  educational 
system?  Where  are  the  extra  600  to  700  teachers  per  year 
coming  from  to  look  after  this  influx  to  say  nothing  of 
the  natural  increase  of  our  own  people? 
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There  will  be  redistribution  of  population  in  Canada  and 
throughout  the  world  for  the  next  several  years.  The  numbers 
involved  will  depend  on  conditions  at  the  time  and  policies 
with  respect  to  migration.  Many  people  who  would  like  to 
move  will  lack  the  necessary  means.  Others  will  be  restricted 
by  quotas.  Nor  can  immigration  policies  be  formulated  with¬ 
out  consideration  of  the  population  which  can  be  supported# 


THE  ECONOMIC  SIDE 

Elliott  in  "The  Supply  of  and  Demand  for  Teachers  in 
Michigan"  suggests  that  a  study  of  the  economic  picture 
would  give  a  reasonable  basis  from  which  to  attack  the 
teacher  shortage  problem.  The  more  widely  I  read  the  more 
strongly  am  I  convinced  that  if  we  had  money  for  education 
in  proportion  to  its  fundamental  importance *  our  problem 
of  supply  would  not  exist.  We  then  could  make  a  selection 
of  the  better  trainees  and  allow  them  to  graduate# 

"In  the  eighty  years  since  the  original  provinces  in  Canada 
became  a  confederation*  the  foreign  trade  of  Canada  has 
shown  an  amazing  growth.  Between  July  1st*  1867*  and  June 
30th,  1868*  Canada f  s  imports  and  exports  totalled 
$120*000,000  or  $34.  for  every  man*  woman*  and  child  in 
the  country. Canadian  trade  in  1946  was  valued  at 
$4*240*000*000*  which  is  eleven  times  as  great  on  a  per 
capita  basis*  and  thirty-seven  times  as  great  in  actual 


In 


Eighty  Years  of  Foreign  Trade"  D.  H#  Fullerton 
Canadian  Geographical  Journal.  September*  1947 
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dollar  value# 

Canada  as  a  world  trade  Is  exceeded  only  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom#  She  is  now  the  third  ranking 
country  of  the  world  in  the  volume  of  goods  that  crosses  her 
borders  annually#  Canada  with  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  world's  population  does  seven  per  cent  of  the  world's 
trade  # 

The  dominant  position  of  the  United  States  in  Canadian  trade 
is  what  one  might  expect  from  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  a  great  industrial  neighbor.  The  high  volume  of  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  the  complementary  nature 
of  the  two  economies,  the  traditional  ties  of  Empire,  and 
the  long  history  of  trade  between  the  two.  These  two  share 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  total  Canadian  trade  with  an 
ever  increasing  proportion  with  the  United  States.  The  two 
following  graphs  show  the  external  commodity  trade  of  Canada, 
exclusive  of  gold,  for  1939-1947  with  average  for  base 
period  from  1935-1939,  and  Canadian  trade  with  the  United 
States  for  1939-1947#  Shipments  financed  by  credits  and 
HURRA  are  expanding  temporarily  the  volume  of  exports  to 
other  countries# 

Perhaps  the  best  single  index  of  our  expansion  is  obtained 
from  total  income  produced#  Figure  IS  plots  the  national 
income  for  Canada  from  1911  to  1944.  The  dotted  line  shows 
the  income  adjusted  to  make  allowances  for  changes  in  pur¬ 
chasing  value  of  the  dollar. 
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Figure  16 
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Figure  17  Canadian  Trade  with  United  States,  1939-1947 

(With  average  for  the  base  period,  1935-39) 
(Prepared  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the 
timely  article  "Eighty  Years  of  Foreign  Trade”  Fullerton) 


This  group  of  four 
charts  shows  the  strong 
and  increasing  position 
of  Canada  as  a  world 
trader,  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  trade  with 
the  United  States,  and 
the  strong  upswing  in 
the  national  income 
of  Canada.  These  are 
tied  nicely  together 
in  the  fourth  chart 
showing  increase  in 
per  capita  income.  If 
Canada  Is  such  a  rapid¬ 
ly  developing  country 
with  such  world  trad® 
and  personal  income, 
then  it  is  high  time 
she  began  to  look  after 
her  most  important 
asset  -  the  children 
of  the  nation* 
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Figure  19 

Per  Capita  Income  for 
Canada.  1919  -  1944 


Figure  18 

National  Income  of  Canada^ 
1911-1944 


Ottawa,  1947.  Part  II 
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Figures  17,  18,  and  19  are  brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics*  news  release  from  Ottawa  on 

the 

April  15,  1948.  During  1947/ Canadian  farmer *s  cash  income 
from  the  sale  of  farm  products  reached  a  record  high  of 
#1,991,000,000.00,  about  fourteen  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1946.  Fanners  in  Alberta  received  the  sharpest  increase, 
over  twenty  per  cent,  but  they  were  closely  followed  by 
farmers  in  Quebec  and  Onferio  with  increases  of  seventeen 
and  sixteen  per  cent  respectively.  All  other  provinces 
showed  gains  from  about  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  except  Nova 
Scotia  where  farm  income  was  slightly  lower  than  in  1946. 

Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in  the  western 
provinces  were  as  follows:  Alberta  #285,000,000  in  1946 
as  against  #345,000,000  in  1947;  Manitoba  #171,000,000 
in  1946  as  compared  with  #186,000,000  in  1947;  Saskatchewan, 
#399,000,000  in  1946  as  compared  with  #434,000,000  in  1947. 
British  Columbia  farm  income  rose  from  #86,000,000  to 
#93,000,000  in  the  same  period.  Ontario’s  cash  income 
jumped  from  #473,000,000  in  1946  to  #546,000,000  in  1947. 
"The  gain  in  cash  farm  income  can  be  attributed  to  higher 
prices,  an  increase  in  payments  on  wheat  participation 
certificates  and  a  small  reduction  in  farm  inventories.1* 
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THE  DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  need  for  teachers  depends  on  the  number  of  children  to 
be  taught,  which  of  course  depends  on  the  total  population* 
Figure  1  on  page  61  shows  the  population  trend  in  Canada* 

Table  II  on  page  67  gives  the  figures  for  it*  Table  III 
on  page  73  shows  a  decided  increase  in  1946  over  the  1936-40 
average*  If  we  are  short  of  teachers  now,  then  by  1951 
with  an  increase  of  171,000  children  in  the  5-14  year  old 
group,  the  shortage  will  be  much  more  acute  unless  a  decided 
increase  in  the  numbers  trained  takes  place.  (See  Tab le XXXVI ) 
These  changes  ar©  shown  in  Figure  5,  page  77*  This  means, 
roughly  5,700  more  teachers  will  be  needed  by  1951  for  this 
age  group.  By  1961  there  is  a  slight  downward  change  of 
0.7^  leaving  a  need  of  5,200  more  teachers  than  required 
in  1941.  By  1961  the  high  school  potential  population  has 
risen  191,000*  Granted  all  will  not  go  on  (Table  XVIII) 
but  definite  provisions  must  be  made  for  at  least  5,000 
more  high  school  rooms  and  the  qualified  staff  as  well# 

Considering  Tables  VII  and  VIII  on  page  89  with  Figure  13 
on  page  90  and  Figure  8  on  page  82  there  is  small  wonder 
we  will  need  5,700  more  teachers*  To  add  to  the  figure 
we  must  consider  immigration  which  was  not  taken  into 
account.  Tables  XV,  XVI,  and  XVII  add  to  this  figure 
another  50,000  children  for  1948-49  or  100,000  by  September 
1951  which  means  another  3,300  teachers  making  the  total 
of  9,000  teachers  above  the  1941  figure. 
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Demand  is  governed  also  by  the  holding  power  of  the  grades. 
Table  XVIII  developed  from  questionnaire  M-15  shows  the 
gradual  loss  through  the  grades.  The  point  of  interest 
here  is  the  great  increase  in  the  number  who  are  now  going 
through  high  school  as  compared  to  the  number  in  1950. 

Table  XIX  is  worked  out  as  a  per  cent  of  the  Grad©  V  popu¬ 
lation®  This  increase  accounts  for  a  strong  demand  for 
well  qualified  teachers.  If  the  trend  continues  there  will 
be  about  seventy- five  per  cent  of  the  students  attempting 
to  reach  Grade  XII. 


Figure  20 
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School  Population  of  the  Future. 
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TABLE  XVIII 

SCHOOL  POPULATION  IN  FIFTEEN  CITIES  BY  GRADES 
AND  BY  YEARS  1 


Ora 

de  1950 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

■  1947 

Total 

1 

13785 

13687 

12281 

12556 

12134 

13633 

14427 

94503 

2 

13312 

11755 

IO867 

IIO89 

11535 

12131 

12452 

83141 

3 

13121 

11435 

11240 

10578 

10728 

11208 

11528 

79838 

4 

12559 

10990 

10578 

10249 

10409 

10658 

11044 

76487 

3 

12759 

11024 

10572 

10151 

10279 

10502 

76820 

6 

11223 

11719 

10921 

10615 

10227 

10258 

10152 

75115 

7 

9981 

11676 

10290 

10507 

10884 

9906 

10033 

72677 

8 

9687 

11176 

9697 

9318 

9350 

?125 

9021 

67374 

9 

8714 

10402 

9348 

8308 

8963 

9391 

9070 

64196 

10 

6557 

8021 

8061 

6772 

7096 

7803 

7906 

52216 

11 

4326 

5656 

6802 

5175 

5564 

6295 

6296 

40114 

12 

1825 

3795 

5269 

4050 

4104 

4702 

4802 

28547 

119849  121845 

116378 

109789  110545 

115389  117233 

811028 

1, 


Calgary  London 
Vancouver  Saint  John 
Prince  Rupert  Amherst 


Halifax  Edmonton  Trail 

Sydney  Moose  Jaw  Nelson 

North  Sydney  Lelowna  North  Battle- 

ford, 


u 
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TABLE  XIX 

HOLDING-  POOTR  OF  THE  GRADES  IN  FIFTEEN  CITIES 
SHOOT  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  THE  GRADE  V  POPULATION 


Grade 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Total 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

6 

87.96 

101.61 

99.06 

100.40 

100.74 

99.79 

96.66 

97.78 

7 

a 

78.22 

101.23 

93.34 

99.38  101.31 

96.37 

95.53 

94.60 

8 

75.92 

96.90 

87.96 

88.13 

92.10 

88.77 

85.89 

87.70 

9 

68.29 

90.19 

84.79 

78.58 

88.29 

91.36 

86.36 

83.56 

10 

51.39 

69.54 

73.12 

64.05 

69.90 

75.91 

75.28 

67.97 

11 

33.90 

49.04 

61.70 

48.95 

54.81 

61.24 

59.95 

52.21 

12 

14. 30 

32.90 

47.79 

33.30 

40.42 

45.74 

45.72 

37.16 

The  fifteen  cities  used  in  this  study  are  the  same  ones  as 
listed  on  the  previous  page.  The  total  Grade  V  population 
in  1930  was  12759  pupils.  This  was  considered  100%.  The 
Grade  VI  population  for  the  same  year  was  11223  giving  the 
87.96^  as  shown  above. 

Th©  Dominion  Government  gave  the  holding  power  of  the  grades  in  1927  as? 

Grade  V  100  100  Grade  IX  55 

Grad®  VI  86  Grad©  X  36 

Grade  ¥11  7?  Grad©  Xl-Xll  23 

Grad©  VX11  69  Grade  X11X  13 
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The  trends  shown  in  Figure  20  are  quite  clear  and  unmistakable* 
The  tapering  off  of  the  areas  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
chart  reflects  the  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  persons  who 
receive  only  elementary  school  education.  The  one  at  the 
bottom  for  those  of  the  0  to  3  years  schooling  gives  a  rough 
picture  of  the  liquidation  of  illiteracy.  The  widening  bands 
in  the  upper  portion  reflect  the  growth  of  educational 
achievement  at  the  high  school  and  college  levels. 

A  few  interrelations  of  the  trend  are  of  interest.  The  small 
humps  near  the  left  (in  the  areas  representing  0  to  6  years 
of  education  among  the  older  population)  probably  reflect 
the  period  of  heavy  immigration  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  when  large  numbers  of  foreign  born  with  relatively 
small  amounts  of  education  entered  the  country.  The  fairly 
marked  flattening  in  the  college  class  among  the  younger 
population  undoubtedly  reflects  the  effects  of  the  depression 
when  fewer  people  could  afford  college.  The  flaring  in  the 
areas  representing  the  high  school  level  indicates  that 
during  the  depression  many  young  people  went  to  high  school 
who  would  not  have  done  so  if  they  could  have  obtained  jobs. 

The  pattern  shown  for  the  United  States  represents  quite 
well,  the  situation  as  we  would  find  it,  if  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  each  individual  was  asked  the  highest  grade  of 
school  completed.  This  was  done  but  the  results  were  re¬ 
corded  as  median  years  of  schooling.1 


^Supply  and  Demand  in  the  Professions  in  Canada.  1945 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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It  shows  that  the  educational  level  of  the  Canadian  population 
as  a  whole  is  steadily  rising# 


TABLE  XX 

EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OP  THE 
CANADIAN  POPULATION1 


Age  group 

Median  years  of, 

schooling 

70  years  and  over 

7.5 

60  to  69 

8.0 

50  to  59 

8.3 

40  to  49 

8.4 

30  to  39 

8.6 

25  to  29 

9.0 

The  holding  power  of  the  grades  is  shown  in  Table  XXI 
developed  from  M-15.  Here  are  fifteen  selected  cities  with 
their  school  population  1930  and  1947.  The  lower  grades 
show  a  loss  over  1930  (see  Figure  5  page  77)  but  the  high 
school  grades  show  a  gain.  The  point  here  is,  even  though 
there  is  a  loss  for  the  whole  group  of  two  per  cent  in  total 
they  require  an  Increase  of  9.77  per  cent  teaching  staff. 
Table  XXII  with  another  selection  of  cities  show  similar 
results.  This  will  account  In  part  for  some  of  the  teacher 
shortage.  The  larger  cities  with  smaller  school  popu¬ 
lations  are  requiring  more  teachers,  due  to  the  trend  to 
more  schooling  for  all.  Table  XXXII  shows  the  holding 
power.  Read  across  the  Grade  10,  11,  12  and  13  row  and 
notice  the  increase  since  1930. 
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TABLE  XXI 

TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  IN  FIFTEEN  SELECTED  CITIES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1930  and  1947. 1 


Teachers 

in 

Pupils 

from  Kindergarten  to  Grade  Xlll 

1930 

1947 

G-rade 

1930 

1947 

%  Gain 

or  Loss 

445 

461 

K 

1412 

2597 

1185 

84 

29 

33 

32 

51 

1 

14765 

12914 

-1851 

-13 

35 

37 

37 

40 

2 

12025 

11013 

-1012 

-  9 

38 

40 

45 

82 

3 

12077 

10218 

-1859 

-15 

34 

50 

133 

136 

4 

11284 

9696 

-1588 

-14 

100 

76 

117 

167 

5 

11259 

9527 

-1728 

-15 

2476 

2556 

335 

415 

6 

10231 

9103 

-1128 

-n 

274 

391 

271 

296 

7 

9402 

8898 

-  504 

-  5 

4401 

4831 

8 

8797 

8137 

-  660 

-  8 

Gain  of 

o 

to 

9 

7825 

8166 

341 

4 

which  is  a 

10 

5569 

7003 

1434 

26 

gain  of 

9.77$ 

11 

3760 

5477 

1717 

46 

12 

1436 

3926 

2490 

173 

13 

520 

921 

401 

77 

110002 

107596 

-2406 

-  2 

St.  John  Halifax  London  Vancouver  Sydney 


Brandon  Moose  Jaw  Nelson  Prince  Rupert  Trail 
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TABLE  XXII 

TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS  IN  TWENTY-TWO  SELECTED  CITIES 
FOR  THE  YEARS  1940  and  194  V.1 


Teachers  in 

Pupils 

from  Kindergarten 

to  Grade 

Xlll 

1930 

1947 

Grade 

1930 

1947 

%  Gain 

or  Loss 

412 

461 

K 

4475 

9466 

#$91 

89 

43 

37 

51 

40 

1 

19758 

21465 

1707 

8 

62 

118 

82 

136 

2 

17606 

18583 

977 

6 

30 

134 

57 

184 

3 

17596 

17768 

172 

1 

143 

27 

167 

33 

4 

17262 

16798 

-464 

-3 

36 

34 

37 

40 

5 

18445 

16512 

-1933 

-12 

38 

2400 

50 

2557 

6 

17965 

15860 

-2105 

-12 

362 

153 

415 

175 

7 

17608 

15661 

-1947 

-11 

479 

973 

468 

1060 

8 

16119 

14262 

-1857 

-12 

719 

320 

790 

391 

9 

16513 

15016 

-1497 

-  9 

55 

40 

100 

44 

10 

13836 

12957 

-  879 

-  6 

_268 

296 

11 

QQflC 

6883 

7634 

y  y  oo 

—  yoy 

-  y 

Gain  of 

751, 

12 

6280 

6327 

47 

1 

which  is 

a 

13 

2175 

1971 

-  204 

-  1 

gain  of 

10.9# 

196592 

192611 

-3981 

-  2 

1  Windsor  Winnipeg  Flin  Flon 
Hamilton  3t •Catherines  Trail 
St.  Thomas  Sydney  Mines  London 
Calgary  Noeth  Bat tie ford  St.John 
North  Sydney  Kelowna. 


Vancouver  Glace  Bay 
Prince  Rupert  Nelson 
Amhe  rat  Sydne  y 

Halifax  Moose  Jaw 


Halifax 
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ungraded  represent  a  few  cities  giving  totals  only  and  not  giving  the 
enrolment  by  grades  as  requested® 

273084  275060  317489  298404  308190  348244  363199 
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The  demand  for  teachers  increases  as  the  size  of  the  class 
decreases*  There  is  a  marked  trend  in  teacher  load  as  shown 
in  Table  XXIV,  and  if  it  continues  to  the  much- talked- of 
twenty- five  pupils  per  teacher  it  simply  means  a  greater 
demand  for  teachers  for  the  same  number  of  pupils.  Part 
of  our  present  shortage  is  due  to  the  larger  cities,  with 
more  money,  decreasing  the  teacher  load. 

Table  XXV  shows  also  the  teacher- pupil  ratio  for  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole*  Part  of  this  picture  is  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  school  population  has  been  gradually  dropping 
with  the  same  number  of  rooms  kept  open,  and  part,  too,  is 
due  to  th©  change  in  educational  philosophy* 

There  is  a  public  demand  for  an  expanding  program.  The 
school  boards  are  aware  of  the  situation  as  indicated  by 
their  answer  in  Table  XXVII.  They  indicate  46  to  4  to 
decrease  the  size  of  the  class  to  25-30  pupils  per  room. 

The  boards  realize  the  teaching  load  at  the  high  school 
level  is  too  great,  and  vote  39  to  8  to  decrease  it.  Both 
of  these  require  more  rooms  and  more  teachers,  thus  Increas¬ 
ing  the  demand.  The  boards  are  willing  to  give  sabbatical 
leave  for  study  and  travel.  This  means  more  teachers  needed. 
Twenty- five  cities  reporting  state  that  141  teachers  are 
on  leave  to  study.  For  the  Dominion  this  means  about  500 
teachers  are  needed  yearly  to  take  the  place  of  those  who 
are  studying.  The  boards  are  willing  to  expand  their 
educational  offerings  already  established  by  a  vote  of  43 
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TABLE  XXIV 


THE  TEACHING  LOAD 
Average  Number  of  Pupils  per  Teacher 


1930 

1940 

1947 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Pupils 

Teachers 

Pupils 

29 

1054 

27 

934 

33 

984 

37 

1519 

37 

1277 

40 

1476 

36 

1505 

36 

1485 

37 

1515 

32 

963 

42 

1249 

41 

1813 

38 

1127 

34 

1097 

30 

111? 

45 

1436 

62 

2016 

82 

2672 

34 

1263 

38 

1310 

50 

1527 

133 

5040 

118 

3857 

136 

396? 

117 

5872 

143 

6013 

16? 

6314 

455(E) 

15475 

450(E) 

15065 

484 

15642 

2?1 

9337 

268 

9384 

296 

8860 

274 

12207 

320 

13501 

391 

13535 

335 

11680 

362 

12266 

415 

12150 

1238 

38103 

1203 

35561 

1278 

35240 

445 

15286 

412 

13571 

461 

13993 

#006 

41748 

973 

34247 

1060 

30622 

100 

4454 

85 

2870 

76 

2484 

85 

2944 

87 

3487 

93 

3027 

11 

400 

24 

621 

v25 

780 

19 

493 

22 

514 

34 

777 

52(E) 

1836 

57 

2033 

71 

2312 

10? 

3496 

111 

3654 

134 

3847 

6? 

2512 

68 

2332 

76 

2455 

72 

2447 

58 

1725 

74 

2114 

.  ;  48 

IO36 

52 

1383 

45 

1362 

118 

2838 

141 

3194 

166 

7218 

140 

6536 

68 

2026 

81 

2150 

30 

940 

57 

1678 

719 

27446 

790 

24288 

134 

4544 

184 

5714 

153 

6084 

175 

6902 

479 

16069 

468 

14760 

55 

2718 

75 

2666 

40 

2018 

44 

2169 

5083 

183233 

7045 

243253 

7784 

240642 

36.05 

34* 

5? 

"30.92 

M  1  and  15 


N  .Battle? ord 

.Amherst 

N.  Sydney 

Kelowna 

Prince  Rupert 

Trail 

Nelson 

Moos©  law 

Sydney 

Edmonton 

Saint  John 

Halifax 

London 

Vancouver 

Calgary 

Winnipeg 

Brandon 

Oshawa 

Summers id e 

Nanaimo 

Fredericton 

New  Westminster 

Lethbridge 

Medicine  Hat 

North  Bay 

Kingston 

Regina 

Edmundston 

Flin  Hon 

Hamilton 

St ^Catherines 

Glace  Bay 

Windsor 

fft*  Thomas 

Sydney  Mines 
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TABLE  XXV 

PUPILS  AND  TEACHERS  IN  CANADA  1 


1935 

1940 

1941 

-42 

1944- 

-45 

PROV.  Pupils 

Teach. 

Pupils 

Teach. 

Pupils 

Teach. 

Pupils 

Teach. 

B.C.  117233 

3942 

119800 

4145 

119634 

4185 

125135 

4196 

Alta.  167954 

5911 

163892 

5887 

163425 

5797 

152532 

5099 

Sask.  221335 

8443 

205176 

7422 

201390 

7353 

174971 

6916 

Man.  144741 

4396 

129088 

4262 

131562 

4155 

118390 

3851 

Ont.  673701 

21361 

663674 

22003 

642707 

21829 

643418 

21837 

Que.C  634826 

22770 

645835 

639292 

594317 

N.B.  92288 

2797 

93008 

2782 

90264 

2756 

83551 

2749 

N.S.  116389 

3648 

117167 

3429 

116884 

3349 

116587 

3617 

P.E.I.  18247 

652 

18022 

665 

17634 

654 

17239 

665 

2183*128 

73921 

2155662 

2122792 

2026140 

#  1552302 

51151 

1509827 

50595 

1483500 

50078 

1431823 

48930 

#  Eight  Provinces. 

No  returns  for  Protestant  Quebec  nor 

teachers 

for  Catholic  Quebec  except  in 

1935. 

TABLE  XXVI 

THE  TEACHERS  IN 

CANADA2 

1939 

50,118 

1943 

49, 

230 

1940 

50,595 

1944 

48, 

776 

1941 

50,078 

1945 

48, 

@30 

1942 

50,068 

1946 

50, 

344 

1  Canada  Year  Book:  1937,  1942,  1943-44,  1947 

2  Teacher’s  Salaries  and  Qualifications  in  Eight  Provinces. 
1946.  Ottawa 
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The  boards  are  prepared  to  expand  their  programs  into  new 
fields  as  indicated  by  M-6 ( e ) .  These  are  new  to  some  systems 
but  not  to  others  who  are  expanding  very  rapidly  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  as  a  study  of  Table  XXVIII  shows.  This 
table  gives  an  inc rease  of  231  teachers  in  special  classes 
in  1947  over  1946,  for  the  few  cities  reporting*  This  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  larger  cities  means  fewer  teachers  for  the 
regular  class  room.  This  is  reflected  in  a  greater  short¬ 
age,  To  make  the  point  In  question  more  forceful  one  of 
these  expanding  areas  Is  treated  separately.  Table  XXIX 
shows  kindergarten  development  for  twenty-five  cities  in 
1947,  There  are  18,898  children  or  630  teachers  if  we 
allow  thirty  pupils  per  teacher.  This  is  an  Increase  of 
79  teachers  for  this  field  only,  and  that  from  so  few 
cities.  Others  areas  of  expansion  are  shown  in  Table  XXX, 

In  all,  it  would  appear  that  the  cities  are  willing  and 
ready  to  expand  their  educational  systems  to  give  to  the 
boys  and  girls  greater  educational  opportunities,  both  to 
the  average  and  to  the  retarded,  and  to  those  with  physical 
handicaps,  such  as  seeing,  hearing,  and  speaking  diffi¬ 
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TABLE  XXVIX 

IF  YOUR  BOARD  HAD  THE  MONEY  AND  FACILITIES  M-6 

(Note:  The  original  intent  of  this  question  was  to  ascertain  the 

number  of  teachers  required  by  the  Board  for  each  of  (a)  to 
TFT*  For  example  the  City  of  Edmonton  would  require  80  more 
teachers  on  staff  to  lower  class  size  to  30*  Thw  wording  of 
the  question  gave  only  a  ’yes*  for  the  answer*) 


(a) 

Yes 

- 

46 

(e)  Extended  Offering  Of: 

(f)  Other  Points  Mentioned: 

No 

- 

4 

Guidance 

9 

Work-shop ' courses 

1 

Remedial  Reading 

5 

Art 

2 

(b) 

Yes 

- 

39 

Opportunity  Class 

13 

Young  People  (16-18) 

No 

** 

8 

Kard-o  f-hear ing 

l 

school  -  work 

1 

Sight  saving 

l 

Horn®  VisitorsS 

1 

(c) 

Yes 

- 

39 

Helping  teacher 

3 

In-service  Training 

1 

No 

- 

6 

Music 

8 

Out-of -season  Courses 

Librarian 

5 

for  farmers, etc* 

X 

(d) 

Yes 

mm 

43 

Speech  correction 

2 

Primary  specialist 

1 

No 

- 

2 

Manual  (shop) 

1 

Merchantdizing  —  both 

Home  Economics 

3 

industrial  and  com¬ 

Physical  Education 

9 

mercial 

1 

Commercial 

5 

Dramatics 

1 

Technical 

14 

Junior  College 

Kindergarten 

7 

Grades  Xlil  &  XIV 

2 

Adult  Education  1 

Public  Speaking  1 

Visual  Education  1 

Fine  Arts  1 

Human  Relations  1 

Agriculture:  Fishing  1 

Special  program  for  those 
dropping  out  ©f  grades 
VI,  Vll,  and  Vlll  1 
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TABLE  XXX 

EXPANSION  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  M-9 


TO 

INCLUDE 

NSW  GRC 

)UPS. 

Field 

1940  , 

1  1942  i 

1944  . 

1  1946  i 

1947  . 

Kindergarten 

14 

8 

18 

58 

55  ^ 

Nursery  and/or 

3 

2 

pre-school 

Training  in  part-  3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

time  jobs 

* 

Evening  school! 

137 

213 

194 

336 

452 

Adult  and 

♦teen-agers 

Play  supervision  1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

'  6-10  ! 

[ 

TOTALS: 

155 

225 

219 

O 

i 

517 

u - 

The  demand  for  more  teachers  comes  also  from  withdrawals* 
An  analysis  of  this  problem  showing  some  of  the  factors 
bearing  on  the  question  is  given  in  Table  XXXI *  an  answer 
to  M-4*  Marriage  seems  to  be  the  largest  single  reason 
for  withdrawal*  Retirement  takes  quite  a  number  each 
year.  A  third  of  those  leaving  the  profession  offer 
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TABLE  XXXI 
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THE  SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS 

Generally,  when  one  is  considering  the  possibilities  of  a 
certain  occupation,  one  weights  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages,  such  as  the  hours  of  work,  the  rate  of  pay, 
the  holidays,  the  pension,  the  possibility  of  advancement 
and  so  forth* 

Table  XXXII  sets  out  some  of  the  main  reasons  for  and 
against  teaching.  Throughout  the  questionnaires  the  question 
of  financial  returns  looms  up  time  and  again  and  proves  to 
be  the  main  factor  in  all  our  troubles* 

The  High  School  students  were  asked,  "If  you  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  would  you  train  for  the  teaching  profession?"  Only 
one- third  indicated  they  would  and  stated  their  reasons. 

These  are  set  out  in  Table  XXXIII.  The  two- thirds  showing 
non-preference  gave  their  reasons  In  the  main  as  lack  of 
aptitude  and  lack  of  pay. 

Table  XXXIV  shows  that  the  great  majority  who  are  in  training 
are  there  because  they  like  young  people  and  feel  they  have 
the  abilities,  aptitudes  and  interests  that  are  demanded  In 
this  vocation.  This  natural  selection  factor  should  be 
strengthened  by  tests  picking  out  those  who  would  have  a 
good  chance  to  succeed  and  so  remain  in  the  profession® 

The  question  was  also  asked  in  F- 17  of  the  teachers  In 
training  "How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  in  the  teaching 
profession?”  The  answers  are  tabulated  in  Table  XXXV.  It 
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TABLE  XXXII 

ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OF  TEACHING 

AS  A  VOCATION,  F-13 


Series  F 

Question  13  Teaching  as  a  vocation  has  both  advantages  and 
disadvantages*  What  do  you  think  they  are? 


About  680  students  teachers  from  all  provinces  excepting  Prince 
Edward  Island  expressed  opinions*  These  are  classified  as  follows; 
(First  six  greatest  frequencies  chosen*) 

Advantages: 


1*  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to 

society*  192 

2*  The  hours  are  short  and  the  holidays 

ar®  long*  180 

3*  I  like  teaching 

153 

4*  It  offers  an  opportunity  t©  work  with 

young  people*  144 

5*  The  financial  returns  are  satisfactory, 

116 

6*  It  offers  an  opportunity  t©  meet  people* 

53 


Disadvantages: 

1*  Tbe  financial  returns  are  to©  low  255 

2*  Work  is  time  consuming,  demands  patience,  l6l 

and  abundant  nervous  ©hergy* 

3*  Hours  of  preparation  and  work  are  long  118 

4»  Working  .conditions  are  sometimes  isolated  103 

and  unfavourable 

5*  The  work  receives  little  appreciation  by  100 

the  general  public  and  the  parents 

6*  There  are  social  restrictions  imposed  66 

upon  teachers* 
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TABLE  XXXIII 


VJHY  TEACHING  WOULD  BE  SELECTED  AS  A  VOCATION 


3«  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  and 
enter  the  teaching  profession,  would  you  like 
to  be  a  teacher  ?  (Answer  *yesf  or  ’no*  }* 

4*  Give  three  reasons  for  your  answer  t©  the 
preceding  question# 


There  were  474  replies  from  five  provinces,  namely,  British  Columbia 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Quebec,  and  Prince  Edward  Island* 

158  or  33*2?°  of  the  students  said  they  would  like  to  teach* 

316  or  66 *8$  said  they  would  not  like  to  teach* 

Tfe®»©  students  answering  fyes*  gave  the  following  reasons  for  wishing 
to  enter  the  teaching  professions 


Series  D 
Ones*  3-4 

High  school 
students* 


REASON  ip  NUUHER 

1.  I  am  interested  in  children  and  feel  I  have  the  104 

ability  to  work  with  them* 

2«  It  is  a  noble  profession  which  serves  29 

humanity* 

3«  It  offers  satisfactory  financial  security*  41 

4®  The  working  hours  are  short*  31 

5*  There  are  many  holidays  during  the  year*  27 

6*  One’s  own  knowledge  is  continually  growing*  20 

7*  There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  now*  9 

Bo  The  social  status  of  the  teaching  profession  8 

is  high* 

9*  It  offers  a  stepping  stone  to  other  professions.  4 

10*  The  work  is  ©asy  and  varied*  7 

11*  The  qualification  required  is  ©asy  to  obtain.  3 
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TABLE  XXXIII 
(continued) 

Series  D 
Owes*  3-4 

High  school 

The  316  students  answering  fnof  gave  the  following  students  * 

reasons  for  not  wishing  to  enter  the  teaching 

prifession® 


Reason  Number 


1*  I  feel  that  1  have  not  the  interest f  the  aptitudes,  297 


nor  the  personality  required  to  succeed  in 
teaching® 

2®  The  remuneration  is  low®  216 

3®  The  hours  of  work  are  long  and  monotonous.  84 

4 «  I  have  already  chosen  my  vocation®  59 

5®  Teaching  lacks  social  status,  freedom,  respect,  1$ 

and  recognition® 

6®  There  is  limited  opportunity  for  advancement®  45 

7®  Beginning  teachers  must  work  in  isolated  areas®  11 

8®  Many  schools  have  poor  equipment®  8 


?6  a 


shows  the  rather  astounding  fact  that  36® 4  per  cent  intend 
to  stay  five  years  or  less®  This  indicates  a  high  rat© 


of  turnover 
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TABLE  XXXIV 


WHY  TEACHING  WAS  SELECTED  AS  A  VOCATION  Series  F 

Ques#  12 


12#  Check  one  or  more  items  below  to  indicate  why 
you  selected  teaching  as  a  vocation* 


Teachers  in 
training* 


(a)  A  teacher  advised  me  to  do  so. 


(b)  I  always  liked -working  with  young  people. 

(c)  I  wanted  to  earn  some  money  before  getting  married. 

(d)  My  parents  persuaded  me# 

(e)  It  seemed  a  good  way  to  earn  some  money  while  deciding 
what  vocation  I  should  select  pemnanently. 

(f)  The  job  demands  abilities,  aptitudes,  and  interests 
that  I  possess# 

(g)  I  thought  that  teachers  are  paid  good  salaries. 

(h)  I  thought  the  work  moderately  easy  and  the  holidays  long. 

(i)  The  entrance  requirements  are  low. 

(j)  It  doesn’t  cost  much  to  qualify  for  a  certificate. 


SUMMARY  FOR  EIGHT  PROVINCES 
(6^0  replies) 


(b) 

637 

(f) 

395 

(a) 

173 

(h) 

94 

(e) 

95 

(j) 

79 

(d) 

65 

(g) 

62 

(c) 

42 

(i) 

25 
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TABLE  XXXV 


INTENTION  TO  STAY  IN  TEACHING 


17  Row  long  do  yen  intend  to  stay  in  the 
teaching  profession? 


Series  F 
Question  17 

Teachers  in 
training* 


. Provinces 

0-2 

1 

00 

6-10 

Penman* 

Tndef* 

Length  of  time 

in  years 

British  Columbia 

3 

18 

5 

6 

Alberta 

0 

37 

7 

11 

20 

Saskatchewan. 

14 

31 

4 

Id 

15 

Manitoba 

5 

21 

4 

11 

27 

Ontario 

a 

39 

11 

51 

36 

Quebec  {Prot# ) 

0 

13 

4 

11 

13 

Quebec  (Gath#) 

2 

4 

0 

59 

21 

New  Brunswick 

2 

11 

15 

6 

1 

Nova  Scotia 

8 

19 

5 

no 

10 

42  193  55  206  149 


It  M  noted  that  235  students  teachers  expressed  their 
intention  to  remain  in  the  profession  for  five  years  or 
less#  This  is  36.4$  of  the  student  teachers  who  answered 
the  question# 
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Even  though  95  per  cent  indicate  they  like  children  and  57  per 
cent  feel  they  have  the  interests  and  abilities  required  in 
the  teaching  profession  (Table  XXXIV)  there  are  still  great 
numbers  who  are  not  successful.  The  teachers  in  service 
Indicate  in  Table  XXXVI  that  the  two  main  causes  of  failure 
are  personality  defects  and  lack  of  purpose  or  drive.  With 
a  proper  selection  this  loss  to  the  profession  could  be 
avoided. 

School  Boards  when  making  appointments  rank  personality  at 
the  top  of  the  factors  considered.  Other  factors  are  shown 
in  Table  XXXVII.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked 
agreement  on  points  considered  important  and  not  important 
by  the  city  superintendents  and  school  boards  across  Canada. 

Table  XXXVIII  is  a  very  important  summary  of  pertinent 
information  received  from  the  provincial  Departments  of 
Education.  It  has  been  indicated  before  (Table  XXI  and 
Table  XXII)  that  though  the  school  population  had  decreased 
there  was  a  greater  need  for  teachers.  The  first  part  of 
this  table  shows  the  number  of  classrooms  that  should  be  in 
operation.  This  has  increased  a  little  over  ten  per  cent 
in  fifteen  years  with  protestant  Quebec  the  only  one  to 
show  a  decrease. 

A  second  important  section  of  the  table  indicates  the  total 
number  of  teachers  trained  in  tthe  ten  year  period  ending 
August,  1947.  The  figures  reveal  the  fact  that  we  train 
enough  teachers  every  eleven  years  to  replace  the  total 
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TABLE  XXXVI 

REASONS  WHY  TEACHERS  ARE  NOT  SUCCESSFUL 


Series  G 
Q,ues  *  23  * 

23 0  Many  teachers  are  not  successful ©  Write  the 

numbers  X  to  9  in  front  of  the  stated  causes  Teachers  in 
to  indicate  their  order  or  importance  as  service* 

causes  of  failure* 


Order  Causes 

Order  Causes 

(a Jf  Personality  defects  * 

(b)  Poor  organizing  ability. 

(c)  Lack  of  purpose  or  drive* 

(d)  Poor  health* 

(e)  Insufficient  academic 
background* 

(f)  Insufficient  professional 
training. 

(g)  Inability  to  cooperate  with 
senior  officials* 

(h)  Non-participation  in  the  life 
of  the  community* 

(i)  Teacher’s  racial  and  language 
difficulties. 

An  average  of  343  teachers  from  the  nine  provinces  ranked 
the  above  causes  ©f  failure  in  the  following  order: 


Cause  _ Order  of  Rating 


1. 

2* 

3* 

4* 

5. 

6*6 

7* 

a. 

9* 

(a) 

115 

52 

35 

41 

45 

22 

14 

ii 

5 

(t>) 

44 

76 

73 

72 

33 

21 

9 

2 

0 

(c) 

66 

84 

?o 

49 

39 

19 

4 

1 

2 

<d) 

35 

24 

27 

33 

42 

72 

53 

35 

33 

M 

46 

46 

36 

54 

51 

51 

21 

18 

9 

it) 

31 

43 

5a 

53 

54 

36 

35 

11 

6 

'  (6) 

0 

7 

11 

14 

31 

44 

92 

81 

46 

(h) 

1 

4 

9 

8 

21 

35 

47 

10? 

97 

(i) 

5 

4 

a 

14 

18 

34 

53 

63 

128 
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TABLE  XXXVII 

FACTORS  CONSIDERED  WHEN  MAKING  AN  APPOINTMENT  M~  11 


Factors 

Considerable 

Importance 

Significant 

Little  . 
Consequence 

Not 

Considered 

Personality 

46 

3 

1 

- 

Character 

45 

7 

1 

- 

Health 

40 

10 

1 

- 

Interest  in 

40 

a 

•*. 

1 

teaching 

Scholarship 

35 

12 

1 

— 

Special  abilities 

26 

20 

2 

1 

Age 

12 

34 

4 

- 

Clothes  ■ 

1 

24 

15 

10 

Sex 

6 

16 

15 

12 

Religion 

9 

11 

9 

22 

University  attende 

*•& 

5 

14 

2? 

Club  Membership 

- 

4  . 

7 

39 

Supplementary  incc 

ane  1 

2 

5 

45 

Political  interest 

8  2 

8 

1 

3 

45 

,  -  l 

Others i 

Inspectors 

6 

Report  s 

Teaching  Record 

6 

1 

Returned  Men 

1 

From  *home  town* 

2 

Extracurricular 

activities 

1 

- i 

f « *-■{■  t  S  l 


TEACHER 


T  JR_  A  ININ? - OBSTIONMaIHE  #2  DEPARTMENT  G 


Teachers 

trained 

Certificates 

issued  after  Irovincial  Training 

PROVINCES 

■EiStuaauea  present 

teacher 

Number  of  classrooms  that 
should  be  in  operation. 

from 

Sept. 1937 

shortage  in: 

Students 

with  Grade  X  standing 

Graduates  of  Grade  Xl 

1227- 

1942 

1147.. 

to 

ftitta  1947 

Grades 

nigh 

Ochool  Rural 

Urban 

1936 

-37 

1942 

-43 

1943 

-44 

1944  1945  1946 
-45  -46  -47 

1936 

-37 

1942 

-43 

1943 

-44 

1944 

1945 

-a6 

1946 

/,*7 

F.X.I 

645  669 

678 

682 

925 

“ 

61 

6 

I 

95 

54 

31 

18 

- ££, 

19 

- 7J±1...  . 

22 

IJ. 

3,319  3417 

3514 

3771 

3540 

800 

800 

1 

• 

187 

57 

65 

71 

85 

123 

1.3. 

2465  2648 

2649 

2883 

2138 

720 

720 

| 

!  77 

38 

33 

31  38  79 

120 

74 

65 

120 

103 

224 

vuahec 

(Catt) 

c,UJDt*c 

15980  16825 

29311  26351 

17909 

2647^ 

19001 

25741] 

20979 

1315 

|  1200 

i 

1200 

j 

1 437 
31 

907 

31 

1115  1241  1361  1510 

47  51  42  54 

598 

60 

462 

14 

699 

18 

471 

31 

526 

40 

644 

43 

Ontario 

20104  20579 

20514 

qaifty  ! 

14495 

818 

87 

852 

5: 

) 

knnitoba 

4425  4458 

4484 

4595  ! 

3083 

750 

27 

749 

26 

l 

114 

5a3a. 

6989  7103 

7295 

7462  j 

10748 

282 

28 

860 

680 

426 

435 

606 

Alta, 

5729  5935 

6327 

5828  ' 

i 

6027 

15633 

1563 

j 

258 

B.C. 

3669  3713 

3822 

3989  | 

2665 

15 

15 

6 

! 

5 

6 

8 

12 

8 

66256  67982 

1  Teachers  employed 

69885 

72969 

1 

65915 

1  1 

6042 

114 

5188 

81 

545 

4 

976  1195  1323  1441  1643 

Alberta  for  calendar  year,  1 

1432  1526  1564  H45 

e.g.,  1936-37  figures  are 

1220  1670 

for  1937 

2  Goes  not  induce  65  High  School  with  inadequate  training,  and  995  one-room 
schools  with  teachers  having  less  than  one  year  of  training, 

(minimum - 6  to  8  weeks) 

3  Includes  563  correspondence  supervisors,  and  an  estimate  of  1000,  which 
includes  cub- standard  certificates,  unsatisfactory  concclidutions,  and 
<earrle(*  women  who  wish  to  return  to  their  homes. 


1946-47  are  for  1947  to  date. 

3  Includes  emergency  Nonnel  School  Summer  Session 

6  Includes  special  summer  sessions  of  College  of  J&uoation 

7  Graduates  of  Grcde  Xlll. 


A  T  I  0  N _ (HoTember  1*  1947  .  Dr,  M.  E.  LaZerte  ,) 


the 

following 

groups 

of  trainees: 

4 

ith  higher  qualifications 

1943  1944  1945  1946 
-44  -45  -46  -47 

! 

Total  number  of  Permits,  Letters  of 
Authority,  War  Emergency  Certificates 
etc*  issued: 

1936  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946 
■L . =32 =42 =44 =42 =46 =47 

1936 

-37 

Graduates  of  Grade  Xll^ 

1942  1943  1944  1945 
-43  -44  -45  -46 

1946 

-47  

Graduates  w 

1936  1942 
=22 =41 

25 

15 

29 

12 

23 

20 

r 

19 

86 

121 

132 

117 

93 

57 

74 

61 

120 

35 

17 

12 

20 

25 

29 

52 

533 

621 

710 

805 

751 

63 

40 

26 

18 

8 

10 

14 

6 

1 

12 

77 

497 

548 

513 

780 

703 

179 

47 

167 

409  ‘ 

491 

5$0 

148 

227 

159 

200 

124 

131 

211 

775 

1100 

1170 

1236 

1256 

55 

19 

17 

18 

12 

20 

10 

126 

141 

262 

338 

347 

125 

88 

103 

5365 

101 

113 

929 

950 

9526 

86S6 

1131 

1260 

49 

611 

800 

684 

1044 

1372 

152 

289 

293 

233 

259 

360 

48 

16 

11 

15 

23 

40 

618 

632 

649 

776 

876 

620 

409 

682 

539 

79  2 

1532 

92 

30 

34 

40 

72 

63 

958 

1223 

6a 

704 

265 

351 

542 

8 

8 

270 

207 

43 

24 

21 

14 

20 

57 

163 

771 

610 

283 

356 

74 

84„ 

121 

131 

140 

194„ 

52 

39 

30 

22 

48 

50 

net 

• 

• 

i 

rH 

•H 

S 

847 

1 

r  .  . 

1047 

777 

537 

IO67 

1027 

*1845 

1730 

1580  2031 

2263 

3258 

1361 

1309 

1220 

1179 

1443 

1642 

I 

1 

1 

j 

399 

4 282 

5855 

5325 

6087 

6058 
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teaching  population  of  Canada.  Compare  this  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  findings  as  given  on  page  40.  This  would  appear  to 
be  the  natural  and  accepted  state  of  affairs  in  the  teaching 
profession. 

This  also  means  that  one  out  of  ten  teachers  is  a  "new” 
teacher  in  the  class  room  each  year  and  since  most  of  them 
get  their  first  two  or  three  years*  experience  in  the  country, 
moving  from  school  to  school,  the  rural  child  is  always  getting 
an  inferior  education. 

Table  XXXVIII  shows  also  the  estimated  teacher  shortage .by 
departmental  officials.  It  Indicates  that  five-sixths  of 
the  shortage  Is  In  rural  areas. 

The  next  section  of  the  table  Indicates  the  number  of 
certificates  granted  to  students  with  various  amounts  of 
academic  training.  These  figures  are  used  for  Table  XXXIX. 

Itfs  a  sad  commentary  on  education  when  we  allow  a  child 
with  a  Grade  X  standing  and  probably  six  to  eight  weeks  of 
professional  training11  to  try  to  mold  the  character  of 
our  nation.  The  200  per  cent  increase  in  certificates  granted 
is  one  of  the  factors  lowering  the  prestige  of  the  teaching 
profession.  The  gain  of  1418.29  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
permits  granted  is  phenomenal.  No  wonder  the  business  man 
says  education  should  raise  its  standards.  The  76.59  per 
cent  gain  In  the  group  with  Grade  XII  education  is  encouraging 
and  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Table  XL  is  a  four  page  summary  in  a  two-way  table  giving 
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TABLE  XXXIX 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED, 
CLASSROOMS  IN  OPERATION,  AND  PERMITS  GRANTED* 


1936-37 

1946-47 

Per  Cent  Increase 

Number  of  Classrooms 
that  should  be  in 
operation 

66,256 

72,969 

9.19 

Grad©  X  standing 

545 

1,643 

201.47 

Grade  XI  standing 

1,432 

1,670 

16.62 

Grade  XII  standing 

1,845 

3,258 

76.59 

Higher  qualifications 

1,361 

1,642 

80.65 

Total  Numbers  Trained 

5,183 

8,213 

58.46 

Number  of  Permits, 
Letters  of  Authority 
War  Emergency  Cert. 

399 

6,058 

1,418.29 

Percentage  of  Grade  X 
to  Total  Trained 

10.52 

20.01 

91.07 

The  itmes  of  interest  in  the  above  table  are  underlined 
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DEPUTY  MINISTERS  OF  EDUCATION 


TaBIE  a  —  OCTOBER  llf1947  (From  Questionnaire  of  Dr.  LaZerte.) 


(Ontario  and  alberta  not  answering) 


PROFESSIONAL 

vs. 

Swm 

Brunswick 

• 

e 

e 

Nova 

Scotia 

-■ 

e 

aCADJ&IC 

TRAINING. 

(a) 

•  Less  than 

*  6  months. 

.  (b) 

6  months  but 
.less  than  12 
months. 

(c) 

12  months  but 
less  than  IS 
.  months . 

(a) 

18  months  to 
24  months. 

.  (a) 

•  Less  than 
.  6  months 

• 

(b) 

6  months  but 
less  than  12 
•months 

ra - 

12  months  but 
less  than  18 
•months 

(d) 

18  months  to 

24  months. 

e  e  « 

1.  4  years  or 

more  beyond 
Grade  Xll. 

6  Grammar 

2  Local 

25  Grammar 

7 'Superior 

1  Special 

13  Grammar 

9  Superior 

19  Grammar 

1  Superior 

+ 

• 

• 

• 

100  Academic 

2.  3  rears  of 
University 
beyond  Xll. 

#3  Grammar 

1  Superior 

15  Grammar 

4  Special 

6  Grammar 

1  sms*.. 

2  Special 

3  Special 

• 

• 

• 

• 

436  High 

School 

60  Academic 

3.  2  years  of 

University 
beyond  Xll* 

1  First  Perm. 
1  Local 

2  Grammar 

3  First  iena. 
5  Superior 

1  Special 

1  Grammar 

8  Superior 

1  Special 

6  Special 

• 

• 

• 

4.  1  year  of 

University 
beyond  Xll. 

9  Grammar 

4  Superior 

2  First  Perm. 
2  First  Int. 

1  Grammar 

5  Superior 

3  Special. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

5.  complete  Gr.  1  Superior  ^  4  Grammar  2  Special  |4f  Permissive  358  Sup. let  P  13  Sun. 1st  I. 

ffissr***-*  ?&'»”'  r«T5i.  *»-•-«  SKS.: 

3  iimerffency  .  *  -----  —  - - - 

6.  Collet.  gA  4U 

n-  asSy-  rdf  a?- 

36  Emergency  345  2nd  Pena. 

79°55S§rFor  30  ™K12r  .  226  Feimisaive  181  First  Int. 

12  PS„Krm.  3  F-  !  486  Temp.  C  ,a9  First  F.r». 

*2  Special?0*  1  cial*  .  Few  old  Pera.C 

9  First  Int. 

13  First  Perm. 

7.  Complete  Gr.  89  Local  J*  *!*§*  pjgj.* 

X.  8  Emergency  10  2nd.  Int. 

9  3rd.  Perm. 

2  First  Fern.  1  First  P.»!W  iTfcS1!*  172  old  F.im.C 

.112  Permissive 

*  &  old  C  $  D. 

• 

8.  Less  than  219  Local  1  First  Pern, 

complete  9  Emergency  \  pg^. 

Gr,  X.  60  3rd.  Pena. 

1  HM  p.m:  22  '  6  Pw».  D 

:  11  Permissive 

• 

! 

TOTAL:  555  1396 

~ 9 

274  70  *  1380  2546 

j&L.  : 

[ 

608  0 

4534 

DEPl'TY  MINISTERS  OF  EDUCATION  /•-»  TABLE  A 

(Continued  ) 


OCTOBER  11,  1947  (From  Questionnaire  of  Dr*  LaXerte) 

(  Ontario  and  Alberta  not  answering) 


•  — - — — - - — - . — 

IRCIESSI ONAL  *  QUEBEC 

*  MANITOBA 

vs  .  (a)  (b) 

m;  Less  than  *.6  months  hut 

ACADEMIC  5'  months  less  than  12 

TRAINING  months 

(O 

.12. months  but 
less  than  18 
months 

(d)  ,  (a)  (b) 

•  18  months  to  •  Legs  than  ,  6  months  but 

24  months  •  6  months  less  than  12 

«  months 

• 

(c)  (d) 

.  12  meuthe  but  •  18  months  to  , 
less  than  18  24  months, 

months 

1.  4  years  or  3057  Classical  1102  Bach- 

more  beyond  Colleges  &  other  elor’s  degrees 
Grade  Xll.  private  institu-  in  education* 

ions 

601  master’s 
degrees  in 
education 

-  —  — m —  ■  ■  -  ■  ■■  - — - - 

•  Included  in 

•  2* 

• 

# 

2.  3  years  of 

University 
beyond  HI, 

•  54  permit  1|6  Interim 

•  Collegiate 

• 

• 

538  Perm,’ 

Collegiate. 

3*  2  years  of 

UniYersity 
beyond  HI, 

•  Incluede  d  Included  Included 

;  in  4,  in  4*  in  4* 

4*  1  year  of 

University 
beyond  HI, 

,  45  Interim 

,  First  Class  A  209  Perm, 

•  First  Class  A 

•  .  .  . 

5,  Complete  Gr*  5814  Superior 

XH:Sr,Matric,  or  First  Class 

H.S  .Diploma,  Perm, 

120  New  Super-  •  494  Permit  605  First 

ior  (men)  •  Interim 

+ 

• 

1268  Perm. 

First  Class  B 

Complete  13*345  Comple- 

Grade  XI.  mentary  or 

Second  Class 
Perm, 

488  New 

Complementary 

(men) 

•  328  Permit  764  Interim 

•  Second 

• 

• 

68  Perm, 

Second 

7,  Complete  595  One-year  6220  Elemenrary 

Grade  X  Permit  or  First  Class 

Perm. 

• 

• 

8,  Less  than  650  one-year 
complete  Permit. 

Grade  X, 

- 

1 

• 

• 

• 

•  ...  . 

- . — - f - 

TOTAL:  4302  26,481  \  1089 

£ 

120 

-231.9.82- 

*  876  1490 

2103  0 

4A69 

DEPUTY  MINISTERS  OF  EDUCATION  —  TABLE  A  OCTOBER  11,  1947  (From  Dp.  LaZerte's  iuestlomalre.) 

(Continued) 

(Ontario  and  Alberta  not  answering) 

PROFESSIONAL  |  B  BfHSi  COLUMBIA 

— - - - - - - S . .  .  . . . . . . —  —  .  ■■■ - - — 

SASKATCHEM 

acai«ic  (aT  (b)  (o)  M  •  (a)  <b>  (c)  <«> 

mo  t  rrKTr.  z<eSS  than  *  ^  months  but  •  12  months  but  .  18  months  but  •  Less  than  •  6  months  but  •  12  months  but  •  18  months  to 

TRAINING  6  months.  less  than  12  less  than  18  lass  than  24  .  6  months.  less  than  12  less  than  18  24  months* 

•  months.  months.  months*  • 

1.  4  years  or  •  157  with 

more  beyond  .  ho  training  training. 

Grade  HI.  .  Special  Cer- 

.  tlficate 

.  56  H.S. 

.  99  Collegiate 

,  24  advanced. 

e 

2.  3  years  of  •  1389 

University  .  academic  A  & 

beyond  Xll.  .  B. 

.  88  Superior 

.  95  Int.  H.S.  *3  Fem.  H.S. 

175  Perm.  H.S.  5  Collegiate, 

178  Collegiate. 

3.  2  years  of 

University  » 

beyond  Xll.  • 

• 

e 

e 

• 

4*  1  year  of  • 

University  • 

beyond  Ill.  • 

• 

•  533  Superior 

.  106  Int.  Jr.H.S. 

.  26  Fern.  Jr  .H.S. 

5.  Complete  Op.  •  l.Gr.Xll  &  10  Kos.  536  ripet 

Ill:  SpJUtPio.  15f7»gp  t"‘- 

H.S.  Diplopia.  .  fgtnitrfs.  ClLr^L 

•  1  IQ  <  Ann!  _  . 

.  472  Tempor-  27 11  Int .First  Cl 

•  ary.  20  Temporary 

.  2509  Ferm.First 

•  class. 

6.  Complete  Gr.  •  357  Temporary!-  Lack  full  Jr.  lj 

XI.  •  or  lack  full  t<| 

#  105  Temporary(Enter  teaching  c 

iatric.  Gr.Xll  in  B.CJ.  36  Third  Cl.*  265  Tempor-  565  Second  Class 
jacher  training.  I  383  second  *  ary.  14  Temporary. 

>ver-age  Class.  *  693  Conditional 

1  at  AS.)  • m. 

7.  Complete  . 

Grade  X.  • 

• 

8.  Less  than  • 

Complete 

Grade  X.  • 

* 

t 

-  . . . . .  —  ,  ■  ■  < 

TOTALS:  1135  3589 

:  0  0  737  7713 

AS- 

197  ° 

&47 

145  - 


the  professional  and  academic  training  of  the  teachers  now 

on  staff*  Rows  6-7-8  under  column  (a)  and  (b)  indicate 

the  teachers  with  inadequate  academic  and  professional  training. 

Of  the  57,338  teachers  reported  on  in  this  table  there  are 
28,085  in  this  red  block.  This  represents  48.98  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  seven  provinces,  Ontario  and  Alberta  not 
reporting* 

Row  5,  column  (a)  and  (b)  shows  the  number  with  Grade  XII 
standing  and  less  than  a  year  professional  training  to  be 
16,712  teachers  or  29.14  per  cent  of  the  total  reporting. 

Rows  1-2-3-4  under  columns  (a)  and  (b)  have  a  total  of  7,602 
or  15.26  per  cent.  This  means  that  only  13.26  per  cent  of 
our  present  teachers  have  some  university  work  and  less  than 
twelve  months  of  professional  training. 

Rows  1-2-3-4  under  columns  (c)  and  (d)  Indicate  the  number 
of  teachers  with  one  to  4  years  university  and  twelve  to 
twenty- four  months f  professional  training.  It  is  6.37  per 
cent. 

TABLE  XLI 

ACADEMIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING 
(Ontario  and  Alberta  not  answering) 

Expressed  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total  present  teacher  population. 


Professional 

‘Training 

Academic  Training 

;,ess 

than  12  mos . 

12  to  24  mos. 

1-4  years  of  IJniv.  training 

13.26 

6.37 

Gr.  XII  standing 

27.08 

2.06 

Gr.  XI  standing  and  less 

49.98 

3.25 
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TABLE  XLII 


DESIRABLE  MINIMUM  ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS  Series  G, 

Ques*  21 


21,  Check  to  indicate  the  desirable  minimum  Teachers  In 

requirements  for  entrance  to  a  teacher-  service* 

training  Institution* 


Grade  X 

Grade  XL 

Grade  XIX 

2  years  of 
university 

Bachelor 

degree* 

For  elementary 
school  teacher 

15 

65 

235 

6? 

8 

For  high  school 
teqeher 

0 

4 

62 

1X8 

173 

TABLE  XLII  I 


DESIRABLE  MINIMUM  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  Series  G 

Ques*  22 

22*  Check  to  indicate  the  desirable  minimum  Teachers  in 

professional  training  required  beyond  service* 

Grade  XXX  necessary  fort 


1/2 

year 

on© 

year 

tw@ 

Years 

three 

years 

four 

years 

A  kindergarten  or 
primary  teacher 

8 

144 

169 

20 

15 

An  elementary  or 
intermediate  grade 
teacher* 

7 

132 

195 

29 

1? 

A  high  school 
teacher 

3 

39 

128 

59 

120 

1:0 
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Table  XLI  shows  what  qualifications  the  teachers  of  Canada 
have.  Table  XLII  and  XLIII  set  out  the  desirable  minimum 
requirements  for  academic  and  professional  training.  The 
gap  between  what  we  have  and  are  getting  and  what  the 
teachers  in  service  set  as  a  minimum  is  indeed  very  wide* 

Table  XLIV  sets  out  in  per  cent  minimum  requirements,  both 
academic  and  professional  suggested  by  the  teachers  in 
service*  They  apparently  realize  their  training  is  not 
enough  for  the  type  of  service  they  are  expected  to  render. 
These  four  tables  indicate  that  60*26  of  the  teachers  state 
that  Grade  XII  is  a  minimum  education*  In  Canada  48.98  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  have  a  Grade  XI  standing  or  less* 

TABLE  XLIV 

MINIMUM  PROFESSIONAL  AND  ACADEMIC  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AS 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE. 

Academic  Professional 


Teacher  in 

XI  and  less 

XII 

2  years  of 
university 

less  than 
12  mos. 

more  than 
12  mos. 

Elementary 

grades 

20.05 

60.26 

17.18 

35.68 

65.42 

High  school 
grades 

1.12 

17.36 

33.07 

12.05 

87.97 

The  tables  indicate  that  two  out  of  three  teachers  set  as 
minimum  from  12  to  24  months  professional  training.  Actually 
only  11.68  per  cent  have  12  months  or  more  professional 
training. 
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TURNOVER  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 

The  teaching  profession  suffers  from  a  very  rapid  turnover* 

No  other  profession  has  the  preponderance  of  females  that 
this  profession  has.  Until  teaching  can  attract  and  hold 
more  males  the  profession  will  always  b©  plagued  with  a 
high  rate  of  turnover.  Table  XLV  gives  the  number  of  males 
and  females  in  eight  provinces.  To  this  could  be  added  the 
total  for  Quebec  as  shown  Table  XL,  page  2,  giving  the 
number  of  teachers  in  Canada  over  80,000.  Tables  XXXIX 
and  XL  give  the  number  of  certificates  issued  in  1947  to 
all  types  of  academic  standing  as  8,213.  This  is  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  population.  This 
is  a  ten  per  cent  turnover.  In  the  Dominion  as  a  whole  the 
ratio  of  men  to  women  for  1945  was  1:3.9  and  for  1946  it 
was  1:3.31.  This  slight  improvement  was  due  to  veterans 
re-entering  the  profession.  Of  the  some  5,000  who  joined 
the  armed  forces  there  are  now  2,000  back  in  the  profession. 

The  answers  on  Jk-2  (see  appendix)  clearly  indicate  they 
will  not  return  to  the  low  social  and  economic  level  that 
Is  the  lot  of  the  teacher. 

Table  XL VI II  shows  the  position  of  the  city,  with  its  higher 
schedule  and  less  community  Interference  in  one 1 s  life,  to 
be  more  favorably  placed  regarding  the  ratio  of  men  to  women. 

As  the  ratio  comes  closer  to  one  the  turnover  decreases. 

Only  two  Canadian  cities,  Vancouver  and  London,  are  approaching 
the  ratio  which  gives  a  more  stable  teaching  personnel. 
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TABLE  XLV 


TEACHERS  BY  SEX  IN  EIGHT  PROVINCES,  ANNUALLY  1 


M»l.  Female  Total 


1959 

14,718 

55,400 

50,118 

1940 

14,981 

55,614 

50,595 

1941 

14,352 

55,726 

50,078 

1942 

12,655 

57,413 

50,068 

1945 

10,290 

58,913 

49,203 

1944 

9,817 

38,959 

48,776  - 

J945 

9,992 

38,938 

48,930 

1948 

11*684 

38,660 

50,344 

TABLE  XLVI 


TEACHERS  BY  CERTIFICATES  IN  EIGHT  PROVINCES  1 


Class  1 
higher 

Class  2 

Class  3 

Mi  sc @llan~ Temporary  Unspeci 
®ous  8c  Sp*  or  permit  fied 

1939" 

31,233 

15,626 

l ,  i3x 

1,943 

185 - 

1941 

33,745 

12,747 

882 

2,344 

350 

210 

1943 

31,950 

10,550 

572 

3,219 

2,469 

508 

1944 

30,433 

10,201 

905 

3,198 

3,522 

517 

1945 

30,447 

10,076 

1,388 

2,345 

4,550 

124 

1946 

31,461 

9,794 

1,442 

2,256 

5,273 

118 

TABLE  XLVII 


AVERAGE (MEDIAN)  EXPERIENCE  OF  TEACHERS, ,IN  YEARS, 
ONTARIB  AND  QUEBEC  EXCEPTED 


On® -room 

01 ty  Schools  rurai  schools 


All  schools 


1939 

15*7 

4.7 

7.7 

1941 

16*7 

4*8 

8*0 

1943 

17.5 

3*3 

7*8 

1944 

17*0 

3.0 

7.7 

1945 

17.5 

3.4 

8.0 

1946 

17*7 

3.5 

7.9 

1  Teachers  Salaries 

and  Qualifications 

in  Eight 

1946, 

Ottawa* 

Educ .Bulletin  No *3 

,  1947 
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table  xlviii 


RATIO  OF  MALE  TO  FEMALE  IN  CERTAIN  SELECTED  CITIES 


M~1 


CITY 

1930 

•  •  • 

1940 

1947 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Vancouver 

413 

825 

49B 

702  j 

539 

739 

North  Vancouver 

2? 

55 

29 

46 

41 

68 

Pembroke 

? 

24 

11 

27 

10 

33 

Saskatoon 

128 

180 

34 

134 

32 

135 

Sarnia 

13 

60  ! 

16 

52  1 

22 

64 

Sjfct  Thomas 

11 

46 

15 

40  j 

40 

60 

Hamilton 

191 

581 

209 

510 

265 

525 

Kingston 

21 

75 

39 

79 

49 

92 

North  Bay 

7 

41 

15 

37  j 

!  9 

36 

Medicine  Hat 

18 

54 

21 

37 

29 

43 

Lethbridge 

13 

54 

18 

50 

1  ^ 

52 

New  Westminster 

36 

71 

47 

64 

60 

74 

Nanaimo 

9 

10 

9 

10  ! 

I  19 

15 

Summerside 

3 

8 

5 

19  ! 

1  7 

18 

Oshawa 

8 

77 

12 

75 

21 

72 

Brandon 

20 

80 

22 

63 

1? 

59 

Winnipeg 

183 

823 

226 

747 

269 

791  ! 

Calgary 

133 

312 

153 

259 

168 

293 

London 

121 

214 

144 

218 

173 

242 

Halifax 

31 

243 

57 

263 

$6 

319  ! 

Saint  John 

25 

243 

48 

220 

50 

246 

Sydney 

14 

103 

22 

121 

26 

141 

Moose  Jaw 

37 

% 

~  43 

75 

47 

89 

Nelson 

8 

26 

16 

22 

22 

28 

Trail 

8 

37 

20 

42 

28 

52 

Prince  Rupert 

8 

30 

11 

23 

16 

24 

Kelowna 

11 

21 

13 

29 

19 

32 

North  Sydney 

1 

35 

1 

35 

2 

35 

Amherst 

4 

33 

6 

31 

9 

31 

North  Battleford 

7 

22 

11 

16 

13 

20 

1416 . 

4479 

|1762 

4046 

1992 

4428 
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Far  too  many  enter  the  teaching  profession  with  no  intention 
to  remain*  Others  enter  to  have  something  to  do  while  waiting 
for  a  better  opening.  Table  XXV  indicates  that  36*4  per  cent 
had  no  intention  of  making  it  a  Xife!s  work* 

Many  who  would  like  to  stay  are  forced  to  withdraw  probably 
because  of  the  low  rate  of  pay.  Table  XLIX,  Row  6,  column 
(f)  and  (g)  shows  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per  cent  in  one  year. 
These  are  married  male  city  teachers  who  presumably  have  been 
rural  teachers  and  have  gone  to  Summer  School  or  University 
and  are  well  qualified  but  now  find  they  cannot  make  ends 
meet.  Many  have  been  withdrawn  by  death,  retirement,  illness, 
or  leave  of  absence  for  study,  but  that  would  not  total  428 
in  43  cities.  (see  Table  XXXI) 

The  tradional  Canadian  attitude  to  married  female  teachers  is 
fast  changing  as  indicated  by  Table  L.  Teachers  in  service 
85.1  per  cent  of  them,  say  let  the  married  woman  teach  if 
her  household  is  eared  for  and  if  she  devotes  her  whole  time 
and  energy  to  teaching®  Table  LI  shows  the  increase  of 
married  women  in  the  cities.  Table  XLIX,  Row  8,  Columns  (e), 
(f),  and  (g)  shows  an  increase  of  93*58  per  cent  since  1944 
in  the  number  of  married  women  teaching  in  cities®  In  the 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  where  the  shortage  is  much  more 
acute  this  number  may  well  be  a  two  or  three  hundred  per 
cent  increase* 

The  city  school  boards  were  asked  their  attitude  to  married 
teachers*  This  is  set  out  In  Table  LII  and  requires  no 
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TABLE  XLIX 

THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  ON  STAFF 


M  -  1 


a) 
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(3) 
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TABLE 

MARRIED  WOMEN  Series  0-  Ques*29 

Teachers  in  Service, 


29*  Re*.  Married  Women* 

Write  'yes'  or  ’no1  in  each  blank* 

(a)  A.  married  woman  teacher  whose  household  is  cared  for 
and  who  devotes  her  full  time  to  teaching  duties  should  be 
allowed  to  practice  her  profession  on  equal.,  terms  with  any 
other  teacher*  _  . 


(b)  The  common  belief  that  a  married  woman  should  not  teach 
has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  teaching  profession* 


(a)  (b) 


Province 

Yes 

N© 

tbfc 

No 

British  Columbia? 

51 

m 

34 

26 

Alberta 

36 

9 

30 

14 

Saskatchewan 

49 

11 

33 

26 

Manitoba 

30 

B 

13 

23 

Qatari© 

23 

2 

10 

14 

Quebec 

2? 

4 

11 

20 

New  Stuns  wiek 

2? 

5 

16 

15 

Nova  Scotia 

20 

1 

9 

11 

Prince  Edward  Island 

45 

3 

20 

22 

308 

54 

176  : 
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TABLE  LI 

M-l  MARRIED 

FEMALES 

IN 

33 

CITIES 

1930 

130 

1940 

118 

1947 
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TABLE  LII 

MEIAX  IS  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  YOUR  DISTRICT  TO  MARRIED  TEACHERS?  M-10 


Yes 

Procedure  if 

answer  Is  No. 

A  Xo  Remainder  of  year# 

50 

Asked  to  stay  permanently. 

Sometimes  retained. 

Young  asked  to  leave: old  retained# 

2#  Status  re  salary 

49 

Placed  on  monthly  basis,  and  if  good. 

unchanged. 

get  regular  increment#  , 

3*  Status  re  contract 

38 

3  - 

Retire  at  end  of  year# 

unchanged# 

2  ~ 

Kept  until  another  obtained. 

1  - 

Contract 

renewed  each  year. 

Yes 

No  j 

Equal 

Remarks 

B  Are  Married  Women 

Temporary  position* 

applicants  consider! 

>a  23 

26 

2 

Sole  support  of  family# 

C  Married  Men  Given  a 

Depends  on  the  position 

Preference? 

25 

24 

3 

he  is  to  take# 

Times 

D  Maternity  leave  for 

1-  3  years  17-  the 

married  women. 

10 

23 

1-  as  advised  by  Dr#  question 

1«  balance  ©f  term,  has  not 

1-  period  requested.  arisen# 

It*  sick 

leave 

resign 
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TABLE  LIII 

NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVISORY  OFFICIALS  M-2 
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TABLE  LIV 


PRINCIPALS  VIC E-PRINCIPALS  SUPERVISORS 

The  following  pages  give  those  cities  reporting  complete 
returns  for  1930  $nd  1947  for  Principals,  Vice-principals 
and  Supervisors.  Frcm  those  listed  the  ones  marked  are  for 
further  comment. 


Principals  Vice-principals  Supervisors 


1930 

1947 

1930 

1947 

1930 

1947 

Calgary  # 

47 

46 

32 

23 

7 

7 

North  Battleford 

4 

1 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Kelowna 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

North  Sydney 

2 

2 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Amherst 

3 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Prince  Rupert 

3 

4 

3 

3 

0 

0 

Trail 

3 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Nelson 

4 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Moose  Jaw 

11 

11 

2 

10 

4 

6 

Brandon  f 

10 

10 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Sydney  # 

15 

13 

1 

1 

0 

0 

London  f 

25 

24 

3 

3  ' 

7 

7 

Halifax  f 

28 

34 

3 

9 

1 

3 

St®  John  / 

23 

23 

0 

0 

1 

4 

Flin  FI on 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Sydney  Mines 

5 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

St®  Thomas 

9 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

St.  Catherines  f 

13 

14 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Hamilton  f 

39 

38 

0 

1 

7 

7 

Winnipeg  # 

33 

35 

0 

6 

13 

13 

Toronto  # 

104 

104 

23 

42 

12 

13 

0 
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Galt 

Saskatoon 
Kingston 
Pembroke 
North  Bay 
Guelph  f 
0  shawa 
Sarnia 

Medicine  Hat 
Lethbridge 
N @w  W  es  train  st  e  r 
Fredericton  §■ 
Sdmundston 
North  Vancouver 

f  12  selected 
cities 


TABLE  LIV  (cont'd) 

65  4 

13  15  16 

9  10  0 

2  2  1 

5  5  2 

7  7  1 

8  8  0 

7  7  5 

8  8  2 

5  6  1 

7  8  5 

7  8  0 

5  5  1 

9  12  0 

504  517  111 


0 

16 

9 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

4 

5 
0 
2 
2 

167 


1 

0 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 


2 

0 

5 

1 

1 

0 

5 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 


Median  enrolment: 

405  is  the  median  number  of  pupils  per 
principal  in  the  above  selected  cities* 


The  twelve  selected  cities  show  a  total  of  371  principals  and 
65  vice  principals  in  1950.  In  1947  the  same  cities  show  378 
principals  and  89  vice  principals  —  an  increase  in  seventeen 
years  of  24  vice  principals  and  seven  principals  l 
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The  man  who  wishes  to  increase  his  income  by  advancing  to 
positions  of  responsibility  finds  very  few  executive  posts 
in  the  teaching  profession.  Table  LIII  gives  only  five 
areas  in  which  one  could  advance.  These  represent  in 
total  about  one  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff.  Industry 
and  business  offer  executive  positions  to  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent  of  their  number.  There  are  no  $10,000  to  $100,000 
positions  in  education.  The  really  energetic,  ambitious, 
money-grasping  type  spend  but  a  few  years  in  teaching.  In 
all  of  Canada  there  are  about  forty  cities  with  superin¬ 
tendents.  Table  LIV  is  developed  from  Rows  6,  8,  10  of 
Table  LIII.  This  shows  a  very  discouraging  picture,  and 
a  man  leaves  the  profession  because  he  cannot  face  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  being  a  grade  teacher  all  his  life.  Cities  could 
appoint  a  vice-principal  for  each  principal.  The  rather 
small  Increase  in  salary  might  b©  just  enough  to  hold  that 
man  in  the  teaching  profession.  Cities  should  appoint  many 
more  supervisors.  The  school  boards  with  large  teaching 
staffs  might  well  consider  the  appointment  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent.  If  more  openings  are  not  made  the  school  boards 
will  find  an  ever  increasing  exodus  of  their  better  men. 

Table  LV  points  out  that  few  schools  obtain  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  community.  More  than  one  community  has  lost 
a  valuable  asset  in  the  teacher  just  quitting  because  the 
rank  indifference  of  the  public  dove  them  to  better  paying 
jobs  that  held  the  respect  of  the  community.  Table  LVI 
shows  the  teacher  as  an  active  agent  in  the  community.  It 
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TABLE  LV 


COMMUNITY  REGARD  FOR  THE  SCHOOL 


Series  D 
Ques.  7 


7  Check  the  "seal©  of  interest”  below  to  indicate  High  school 
how  you  think  the  people  in  your  home  community  students, 
regard  the  school.  Put  an  "X"  on  the  line  at 
the  point  that  fairly  represents  public  interest. 


0 


l  2 


3 


4 


N#  Casual 

interest  interest 


Attend  school 
meetings  and 
consider  the 
reports 


8o -ope rate  Look  for 

fully  opportunities 

to  serve  the 
school  and  bring 
about  improvements. 


Opinions  expressed  by  the  452  students  answering  this  question 
are  as  follows: 


"X"  placed 

at  0  ©r  between  0  and  1 
at  1  or  between  1  and  2 
at  2  or  between  2  and  3 
at  3  or  between  3  and  4 


number  placed 
259 
134 
42 
1? 


Thus  only  3.?^  ©f  the  452  students  felt  that  the  people  in  the5r 
community  co-operated  fully  with  the  school  ©r  looked  for  opportunities 
to  bring  about  improvements. 
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TAffiUS  LVI 


SOSMARY  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  COMMUNITY  ACTIVITY  G3  —  1-18 


Salary  C 

10  or 

1-4  5-9  more 

Number  of  activities 

(a)  Teachers 

(b)  Principals 

(1)  is  an  active 
member* 

0  1  2-4  5-7 

in  which  : 

(2) 

a  or 
more  1 

is,  or  has 
been  on  the 
executive, 

4  or 

2-3  more 

Under 

(a) 

13 

30 

52 

a 

1 

26 

28 

17 

#1500 

(b) 

1 

6 

11 

3 

0 

4 

7 

5 

5 

55 

45 

2? 

14 

36 

63 

11 

1 

30 

35 

22 

I1500  to 

(a) 

4 

11 

35 

12 

3 

19 

24 

14 

1999 

< 

(b) 

2 

2 

3 

3 

l 

3 

4 

0, 

0 

13 

15 

4B 

6 

13 

3 S 

15 

4 

22 

28 

17 

#2000  to 

(a) 

1 

4 

23 

9 

6 

7 

a 

ia 

2499 

(b) 

0 

1 

5 

5 

0 

2 

3 

4 

0 

6 

5 

39 

l 

5 

2a 

14 

6 

9 

11 

22 

#2500  to 

(a) 

0 

2 

9 

1 

7 

2 

4 

13 

2999 

(b) 

0 

4 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

7 

0 

0 

3 

31 

0 

6 

14 

5 

10 

6 

7 

20 

#3000  and 

(a) 

1 

1 

a 

6 

2 

3 

7 

7 

over 

(b) 

0 

1 

14 

6 

3 

4 

6 

10 

0 

1 

4 

36 

1 

2 

22 

12 

5 

7 

13 

1? 

% 

75 

72  181 

22 

62 

165 

57 

26 

74 

94 

Ui,:L 
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is  noted  that  some  teachers  are  active  in  eight  or  more 
community  organizations  and  that  teachers  hold  many  executive 
offices  as  well.  When  the  community  wants  something  done 
it  is  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon.  Favors  are  bestowed 
upon  their  neighbor#  Little  wonder  some  leave  the  pro¬ 
fession.  They  do  so  simply  because  they  cannot  e^ist  as 
a  grade  B  citizen# 

Table  LVII  gives  some  of  the  reasons  Business  and  Industry 
have  offered  regarding  this  question  of  prestige.  Prestige 
and  money  go  hand  in  hand.  Many  will  not  enter  the 
teaching  profession  because  they  feel  the  teacher  is  looked 
down  upon,  and  it  is  a  strong  factor  causing  many  to  leave 
the  profession* 

Another  contributory  factor  of  teacher  turnover  is  the 
teacher  himself*  He  simply  lacks  the  personality,  interest, 
and  teaching  ability  required#  Table  LVIII  lists  some  of 
the  weak  points  that  eventually  drive  the  teacher  out  of  the 
classroom. 

Possibly  the  greatest  factor  causing  teacher  turnover  is 
salary#  Table  LIX  sets  out  the  salaries,  minimum,  maximum, 
and  median,  for  the  cities  answering  Series  M  question¬ 
naire.  (List  of  cities  in  appendix)  Table  LX  is  the  same 
information  arranged  in  a  form  which  is  easier  to  work  with. 
It  shows  that  only  one  individual  in  city  systems  gets  over 
#5,000.  The  key  to  the  table  is  given  on  the  fold.  The 
pattern  shows  very  clearly  here:  the  Elementary  teachers 
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TABLE  LVII 

PRESTIGE  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION 


5«  We  often  hear  that  the  teaching  profession 
lacks  prestige,  that  its  status  is  low  in 
the  professional  world.  Is  this  true  ? 

If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact?  What 
are  the  remedies  ? 


The  09  replies  from  industrial  and  business  people  contained 
opinions  that  are  classified  as  follows: 

Ts  this  true? 


Yes— 71  No- -10 

Reasons  for  the  low  -prestige: 


!♦ 

Salaries  are  too  low 

56 

2, 

Training  is  inadequate 

20 

3. 

Initial  selection  of  those  wishing 
to  teach  is  lacking  or  poor. 

19 

4o 

There  is  too  great  a  turnover  of 
teachers  from  year  to  year® 

12 

5. 

Teachers  lack  professional  pride 

12 

6a 

Others 

19 

Series  ABC 
Question  5 

Business 

Industry, 
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TABLE  LVIII 


STRONG  AND  WEAK  POINTS  OF  TEACHERS 


8*  *Vhat  have  been  the  "strong  points"  and  the 
"weak  points”  in  the  teachers  you  have  had 
since  beginning  Grade  1  ? 


Series  D 
Question  8 

High  School 
Students* 


470  students  from  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  Quebec,  end  Prince  Edward  Island  answered  as  follows: 


Strong  Points 


1*  The  teacher  was  interested,  and  friendly  284 

2*  The  teacher  had  a  good  personality*  (i*e.t  had 

patience,  humor,  consideration,  tolerance,  character)  210 
3*  The  teacher  showed  ability  to  teach  168 

4*  The  teacher  helped  outside  the  school  in  ep©rt  and 

community  lif®  137 

5*  The  teacher  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject 

matter*  94 

6*  The  teacher  kept  effective  discipline  72 

7*  The  teacher  showed  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  justice  4® 

8®  No  opinion  14 

Weak  Points 

1®  Lack  of  teaching  ability  232 

2®  Teacher  had  a  poor  personality  (see  above)  217 

3*  The  teacher  was  not  interested  in  the  pupil  13® 

4*  The  teacher  was  unfair  US 

5®  The  teacher  kept  ineffective  discipline  115 

6*  The  teacher  shewed  lack  of  knowledge  of  subject 

matter  29 

7„  The  teacher  was  not  interested  in  affairs  outside 

of  the  school®  19 
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get  the  least  and  it  grades  up  to  the  High  School  with 
larger  salaries*  When  these  salaries  are  compared  with 
ordinary  day  labor,  industry,  or  business,  it  is  small 
wonder  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  married  males  in  cities 
left  the  profession  in  1947*  Table  LXII  indicates  the 
increase  in  teacher  salary  since  1939.  The  1946  figure 
represents  but  53.16  per  cent  rise  in  the  median  salary. 

On  May  3,  1948,  Ottawa  released  the  information  that  wages 
were  up  74  per  cent  above  1939,  and  that  the  general  wage 
level  in  1947  was  up  12.2  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
The  74  per  cent  indicates  the  increase  over  the  1939  figure. 
Logging  was  up  in  1947  16.8  per  cent  to  be  95  per  cent 
above  1939.  Other  increases  were  15.7  per  cent  in  services 
to  become  70  per  cent  above  1939:  mining  increased  15.3  to 
Mse  to  62  per  cent;  and  manufacturing  is  up  14.7  to  reach 
the  figure  of  85  per  cent.  The  teacher  looks  at  his  pay 
cheque,  compares  it  with  others,  his  increment  with  their 
pay  increase,  and  decides  he  cannot  afford  to  remain  a 
teacher. 

Business  and  Industry  were  asked  their  opinion:  What  IS 
wrong  with  the  teaching  profession?  Salaries  and  pensions 
are  inadequate.  They  must  be  improved.  Other  points  are 
given  in  Table  LXIV. 

A  number  of  factors  have  been  indicated  as  contributing  to 
the  teacher  shortage.  Possibly  the  very  nature  of  the 
profession  is  the  most  important  factor.  If  times  are  good. 


MINIMUM  —  MAXIMUM  —  MEDIAN  SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS 


MINIMUM 

Elementary  Schools 
W  omen  Men 

Min.  Max.  Min .  Max, 


MAXIMUM 

Jr.  High  Schools 
W omen  Men 

Min.  Max.  Min.  Max. 


MEDIAN 

Sr.  High  Schools 
Women  Men 


Median  Salaries 

Elementary  Jr.  High  Sr.Eigh 

.  Women  Men  Women  Men  Women  Men 


Montreal ,  F.Q,.  1200 

Toronto,  Ont .  1400 

Vancouver,  B.C.  1250 
Winnipeg,  Man.  1200 
Hamilton,  Ont.  1200 
Wind sor,  Ont.  1400 
Shnonton,  Alta.  1600 
Calgary,  Alta.  1420 
London,  Ont.  1200 

Ealifax,  N.S.  820 
Regina,  Sask.  *  1400 

Stint  John,  N.B.  1000 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  1200 
Sudhury,  Cnt.  1200 
St.  Caliherines.  0  .1200 
Sydney,  N.S.  1702 
Oshawa,  Ont.  1600 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  1200 
Gielph,  Ont.  12  00 
Moncton,  N.B.  1292 
New  Viestminfeter ,  1200 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  1200 
Sarnia,  Ont.  1400 
North  Bay,  Ont.  1200 
Galt,  Ont.  1200 

Lethbridge,  Alta. 12 00 
Woodstock,  Ont.  1221 
Pembroke,  Ont.  1600 
Medicine  Hat,Altal400 
Fredericton,  1T.E.B200 
Trail,  B.C.  1200 

North  Vancouver,  1200 


2400 

1200 

2800 

1800 

2400 

i8ee 

4200 

5700 

1800 

5900 

2000 

4100 

2000 

4100 

2250 

1550 

2820 

1620 

2950 

1620 

5550 

1620 

24  2° 

1620 

2820 

5500 

1600 

5500 

1200 

2800 

1600 

2800 

2800 

1600 

5500 

1900 

5700 

1900 

5950 

2700 

1200 

2200 

2100 

5550 

2100 

2800 

5975 

1600 

5975 

1600 

5975 

1600 

5975 

1600 

5975 

1600 

5975 

5550 

1420 

5550 

1420 

5650 

1420 

2620 

14  20 

5950 

1420 

5950 

2800 

1200 

5500 

2000 

5750 

2000 

5950 

1200 

1200 

2000 

820 

1550 

1200 

2000 

1550 

1900 

1950 

2200 

2400 

14  00 

2400 

2000 

120C 

2200 

1000 

2000 

1200 

2200 

1200 

2900 

12  00 

2600 

2400 

2000 

2700 

1200 

2400 

2000 

3700 

2200 

2200 

2200 

5500 

2200 

2700 

5500 

2200 

2800 

2200 

22  00 

2200 

1200 

28  00 

2100 

2200 

2100 

5500 

1827 

1577 

2460 

2270 

5025 

2209 

2210 

2209 

242  0 

2200 
2400 
2000 
2242 
2  600 
1800 
2200 
2400 
2100 
2000 
2020 
2000 
2400 
2000 
2900 
2400 


1600 

1200 

1200 

1295 


2700 

2400 

2200 

2242 


1200 

1200 

1200 

1200 

1421 

1600 

1400 

1200 

1200 


3500 

2400 

2400 

2000 

3150 

2100 

2400 

2600 

2400 


14  00  2100  14  00  2100 


2900  2100 
1200  2100  1200  2100 


1220  2600  1250  2600 


1900  2500  2100 
2100  2400  2100 

2000  2000  2000 
1600  2500  1600 
2100  ]  ' 
2800  j 
2000  2700  2000 


5700 


2200  2200  .  .  2122  4000 

-f|88  .im  4158  .m  ~m  .m 

1900  2200  2600  2700  2000  2400 


2112  (Average  2628)  2278 

2200  2220  2200  2&00 

2700 

1200  1200  1200  1200  2400  2220 

1700  2000  1700  2000  2827  2812 

1900  2100  2200  2200 

2000  1975  2900  2150 

1270  2620  2900 
1900  1800  2600  2800 


Amherst,  N.S, 


1260  1920 


Sydney  Mine s TIT .S  .1020 
Yarmouth ,  N.S.  1200 
Zdmunston,  N.B.  1200 
Prince  Rupert, B.C 1400 
Nanaimo,  B.C.  1200 
Mamloons,  E.C.  1200 
Nelson,  B.C.  1200 
Lachute,  F.^.  1120 

-elowna ,  B.C.  1200 
Summer side ,  F.E. 11000 
North  Eattleford  1400 
Flin  FI on,  Man.  1200 
Norwood .  Man.  1200 


2640  1020  2640 

2640  1200  2640 

2175 

2700  1400  2700 

2200  1200  2200 
2400  2200  2900 
2400  1200  2400 

1420 

2400  1200  2442 

1600 
1600 

2200  1800  2200 
1900  1200  1900 


2000 
1200 
174  0 
1020 
1200 
1200 
1700 

1600 

1700 

1200 

1600 

1400 

1400 

1200 

1400 


2400 

2800 

1980 

2640 

2640 

2222 

2900 

3100 

2900 

1800 

2600 

1400 

1900 

2200 

2100 


2000 

1200 

1425 

1020 

1200 

1825 

1700 

1600 

1700 

1600 

1500 

1700 

1900 

1600 


2400 

2000 

2040 

2640 

2640 

2622 

2900 

2800 

2900 

2800 

2000 

2702 

2600 

2200 


1200 

2000 

2020 

2  000 
’•1200 
2460 
1740 

1675 
1700 
1600 
1600 
1900 
1200 
1900 
1200 
2  000 
2000 
1600 


2200 
24  00 

2200 

2200 

2400 

2000 

2640 

2640 

2422 

2100 

2200 

2100 

2200 

1800 

3000 

2400 

2800 

2600 


1200 

2000 

2020 

2  000 
1200 
2255 
1740 

1975 

1700 

1600 

1600 

1900 

1700 

1800 

2400 

2200 

1800 


2400 

2400 

292° 

5020 

5150 

2200 

1800 

1800 

2700282800 

5500 

2295 

2800 

2000 

2000 

2200 

2200 

2600 

2400 

1620 

2200 

2700 

2900 

27000 

28  00 

5500 

5500 

2100 

1842 

1790 

2614 

2472 

5122 

1550 

2220 

2200 

5500 

2400 

2100 

2900 

2020 

2600 

240  0 

5220 

5500 

2750 

2640 

1900 
1800 
1260  - 

2250 

2000 

1900 

2622 

1600 

2612 

2400 

2000 

2600 

2775 
2100 
22  00 
2800 
2200 
5725 
4142 
2800 
5750 
2100 
2800 


1675 

1900 

1800 

2100 

1800 

1529 

1800 

1200 

1200 

1622 


1775 

1900 

2400 

2620  2400 

2000  2400 

1400 
2400  2120 

1200 
1600 

1820  2020 


2075  1922 

2200 
2900 
2800  2400 

2600  2100 
1600 
53OO  2100 
1600  1500 
2100  2000 
2120 


2222 
2200 
2000 
2800 
2100 
2940 
22  00 
2200 
2900 
2200 


# 

SALARIES  SERIES 

M  NO.  5 

SALARY  ABCDEFG-HIj 

K  L  M  N  0  P  Q,  r 

800  -  899  1  1 

900  -  999 

1000  -  1099  1  3  1  ~2  - - 

1100  -  1199  3 

1200  -  12  99  6  11  1  1  1  2 

1300  -  1399  8  12  3  3  1 

1400  -  14-99  6  9  3  5  1  1  1  1 

1 

1  1 

1 

1300  -  1399  9834-24  1  1 

1600  -  1699  333379  2 

1700  -  1799  13332 

1800  -  1899  2  1  4112  1 

1900  -  1999  1  1  4412  2 

2  5  2  2  1  2 

3  2  1  1 

2  3 

13  6 

12  6  1  1 

2000  -  2099  1  1  1  9  10  2  6  31 

2100  -  2199  1  441312 

2200  -  2299  1  1  1212 

2300  -  2399  422322 

2400  -  2499  1  1  8  10  2 

3  3  13  1 

13  11  2 

4  2  13  1 

112  2 

2  3  2  2  3  2  6 

2300  -  2399  1  2  4 

2600  -  2699  4334 

2700  -  2799  1  221 

2800  -  2899  4211 

2900  -  2999  1  1  2  . 3 

1  2  1  \  1 

2  3  1  4  2  2  3 

2  111  2 

2  3  1  1  6  1 

l  2_ 3  L 

5000  -  3099  12 

3100  -  3199  1  22 

3200  -  3299  1 

3300  -  3399  5  1  1 

^400  -  3499  1  1  x 

131  l  3  2 

231  42 

4  6  1  32 

l  \ 

#00  -  3599  1  1  .  , 

3600  -  3699  _  ,  , 

3700  -  3799  1  1  t 

3800  -  3899  9  111 

>  3 

4  3 

5  2 

4  2  • 

4000  -  4099 

4100  -  4199 

4200  -  4299 

4300  -  4399 

1 

2  1 

1 

1 

4400  -  4499 _ — - - - - - 

4300  -  4399 

4600  -  4699 

4700  -  4799 

4800  -  4899 

4900  -  4999  _ _ _ _ — - - - 

3000  -  3099 

5100  -  5199 

5200  -  5299 

5300  -  5399  

1 

5400  >  5499  — - - - — - 
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TABLE  LXI 

SALARIES  :  Minimum  -  Maximum 


A- - Male  Teachers: 


Lowest  Highest  lowest  Highest 
_ mi  n  imt*m  mi  n  lmum  maximum  maximum 

Elementary  $  BOO  1600  1310  36QO 
Intermediate  1100  l60Q  1/7 5  36OO 
Secondary  HOC  2B00  2025  4000 


B — -—Female  Teachers: 


Elementary  BOO  1400 
Intermediate  1100  1500 
Secondary  1100  2300 


1250  36OO 
1475  3^00 
2000  4000 


Provincial  minima  do  not  prevent  the  individual  municipalities  from 
adopting  their  own  salary  schedules,  provided  they  exceed  the  minimum. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  in  the  50*000  to  100,000  class,  for 
instance,  the  minimum  ranges  from  BOO  to  l600  dollars  in  various  cities, 

IfVhile  average  yearly  earnings  were  going  up  from  #975  in  1939  to  #1,5^4 
in  1944,  an  increase  of  60,4  per  cent,  teachers*  salaries  increased  from 
$B54  t©  $1,098,  or  2B,6  per  cent,1  This  parallels  closely  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  during  the  same  period,  where  employed  persons  out¬ 
side  the  field  of  education  received  79  per  cent  more  on  the  average, 
while  teachers  received  only  31  per  cent  more.  The  factory  worker  with 
little  or  no  education  making  things  for  our  current  use  receives  greater 
compensation  on  the  average  than  teachers  who  are  training  our  children 
to  be  the  citizens  of  the  future. 


1 


The  Ro^al  Bank  of  Canada  Monthly  Bulletin  for  October,  1947 
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TABLE  LXII 


AVERAGE  (MEDIAN)  TENURE  OP  TEACHERS  WHERE  TEACHING 
ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC  EXCEPTED  1 


aity  Town  and  One -room  All 

Schools  Village  Schools  Rural  Schools  Schools 


1939 

11*3 

4*0 

1*9 

2.8 

1941 

12  #1 

3.5 

2.0 

2.6 

1943 

12*0 

2.5 

1.6 

2.1 

1944 

11.0 

2.7 

1*3 

2.3 

1945 

10*2 

2.9 

1*8 

2*5 

1946 

9*9 

3*0 

1.7 

2.5 

TABLE  LXII  I 

AVERAGE  (MEDIAN)  ANNUAL  SALARY  OP  TEACHERS 
ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC  EXCEPTED.1 

City  Town  and  Rural  schools  One-room 

Schools  Village  of  more  than  rural 

Schools  one  room  Schools 

All 

Schools 

1939 

1,613 

960 

839 

607 

854 

1940 

1,644 

977 

8  857 

632 

865 

1941 

1,685 

990 

879 

704 

881 

1942 

1,723 

1,012 

915 

739 

915 

1943 

1,784 

1,113 

1,039 

853 

1,057 

1944 

1,785 

1,167 

1,093 

924 

1,098 

1945 

1,829 

1,278 

1,196 

1,019 

1,207 

1946 

1,926 

1,388 

1,290 

1,181 

1,308 

1  Teachers®  Salaries  and  Qualifications  in  Eight  Provinces 
1946#  Ottawa,  Education  Bulletin  No.  3,  1947* 
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the  marriage  rate  is  up.  There  is  also  more  money,  and  many 
forsake  teaching  for  higher  salaries  elsewhere.  If  there 
was  a  proper  system  of  selection  the  misfits  would  be 
screened  out  and  the  number  of  withdrawals  greatly  lessened. 
Both  the  prestige  of  the  profession  and  the  conditions  under 
which  we  work  must  be  improved.  If  education  had  enough 
money  it  would  attract  so  many  that  a  program  of  selection 
could  be  put  into  practice.  Education  would  then  have  the 
type  of  trainee  it  required « 
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TABLE  LXI V 

WHAT  IS  YJRONG  WITH  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 


8 9  Our  C.E.A.  Committee  wishes  to  make  recommendations 
that  will  improve  Canada’s  teaching  personnel.  What 
suggestions  do  you  offer?  What  IS  wrong  with  the 
teaching  profession? 


From  100  replies  from  business  and  industrial  people  some  200 
suggestions  were  abstracted  and  classified*  When  these  were  ranked 
in  order  of  greatest  frequency  the  first  five  appearing  were  as 
follows: 


X,  Teachers’  salaries  and  pensions  must  be  improved  6l 

20  There  must  be  a  longer  period  of  teacher  training  31 

3.  There  must  be  improved  methods  of  selecting  those 

who  would  teach*  26 

4„  There  must  be  more  federal  aid  for  education  10 

5*  The  rate  of  teacher  turnover  must  be  reduced  8 

6*  Others  64 


Series  ABC 
Question  8 

Industry 

Business. 
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TEACHER  SHORTAGE 

The  ever  growing  shortage  of  teachers  has  at  last  awakened 
the  people  of  Canada  to  the  fact  that  its  educational  system 
must  have  financial  support  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  property  tax  can  carry.  Every  area  of  the  dominion  is 
aware  of  the  shortage,  but  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  is 
growing  worse  and  the  situation  will  continue  to  deteriorate 
until  1955  unless  immediate  steps  be  taken# 

Table  LXV  gives  the  C.  E.  A.  estimate  of  shortage  as  of 
January,  1947#  The  number  in  training  is  2,600  less  than 
the  yearly  need  if  the  Canadian  shortage  is  to  be  eliminated 
in  three  years#  They  did  not  get  the  trainees  needed  at 
the  price  Canada  was  willing  to  pay#  Table  LXVI  is  of 
interest  when  compared  with  Table  XXXVIII.  This  illustrates 
the  trouble  experienced  throughout  this  study#  For  example, 
Quebec  reports  through  its  Department  of  Education  on 
Table  XXXVIII  19,001  rooms  that  should  be  in  operation.  For 
the  same  year  Table  LXVI  shows  Quebec  with  23,782  positions 
filled.  Ontario  similarly  reports  22,184  and  23,566.  So  It 
is  with  the  others.  The  table  shows  the  shortage  much  below 
the  C.  E.  A.  report  of  January  of  the  same  year.  The  table 
also  shows  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  as  the  only  places  with 
shortages#  This  does  not  fit  in  with  the  reports  from  the 
Departments  of  Education  in  the  same  year.  Table  LXVI I  is 
the  part  of  Table  XXXVIII  dealing  with  shortages.  Here  too, 
the  shortage  figures  do  not  agree  very  well  with  the  C.  E.  A. 
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TA3LE  LXV 
TEACHER  SHORTAGE  1 

An  appraisal  by  the  Canadian  Education  Association  in  January  1947 
revealed  the  following  facts  about  the  combined  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  teaching  positions. 


Existing  shortage.  Enrolment  in  ,  Enrolment 
of  qualified  teacher-train-  needed, 

teachers  ing  institutions  (see  note) 


Prince  Edward  Island 

108 

51 

120 

Nova  Scotia 

1000 

265 

625 

New  Brunswick 

6oo 

150 

370 

Quebec  (Catholic) 

1300 

2747 

3150 

Quebec  (Protestant) 

169 

11s 

313 

Ontario 

890 

1509 

2060 

Manitoba 

800 

419 

620 

Saskatchewan 

700 

sm 

1000 

Alberta 

720 

367 

750 

British  Columbia 

160 

6447 

360 

300 

6447 

6866 

9508 

Note  :  The  third  column  represents  the  appropriate  enrolment 

necessary  to  make  good  existing  shortages  in  three  years 
while  providing  for  ordinary  replacements;  the  second 
column  indicates  that  the  actual  enrolment  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  was  2,600  short.) 


1  The  monthly  bulletin  issued  by  The  Royal  Bank  of  Canada. 
"The  Teaching  Profession”  October,  1947. 
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TABLE  LXVI 
TEACHER  3H0RTACE  1 


u 

o 

fcD 

C 

•H 

cd 

■p 

«q 


T2 

o 

o 

© 

g 

=(t=( 


""  750  S,D.  closed  because  of  small  enrolment, 

###  This  column  does  not  show  teachers  with  0  and  D  certificates.  Conditional  certificates 
Third  Class  Certificates,  nor  University  degree  people  with  no  teacher  training  at  all 
1.  Report  of  the  Committee  Studying  Teacher  Shortage,  Aug«12t  1947,  Halifax, 

A  portion  of  the  table  rearranged  for  this  study. 
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report  developed  from  questionnaires  to  the  Departments  of 
Education.  Table  LXVII  gives  the  Departments’  estimated 
shortages  as  in  November,  1947.  This  shows  6,183  as  shortage# 
Table  LXVIIX  gives  the  C.  E.  A#  report  as  of  January  22,  1948, 
and  shows  the  shortage  as  7,276  teachers*  This  is  an  increase 
of  829  or  12*85  per  cent  in  the  teacher  shortage  in  Canada# 

The  questionnaire  for  the  C#  E.  A.  report  is  in  the  Appendix* 

From  Tables  LXV  and  LX OX  there  is  reported  the  approximate 
enrolment  necessary  to  make  good  existing  shortages  in  three 
years#  The  figures  are  9,508  in  1947  and  10,507  one  year 
later®  This  represents  an  increase  of  10.51  per  cent. 

These  tables  indicate  there  is  a  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  in  Caiada;  it  is  serous,  and  is  rajMXy  growing  worse# 

The  question  was  asked  city  boards  and  superintendents  which 
positions  were  difficult  to  fill  because  of  the  shortage# 

Their  replies  are  tabulated  and  shown  in  Table  LXX.  Even 
with  the  nicer  living  conditions,  better  working  conditions, 
and  larger  salaries,  the  cities  have  their  troubles  with 
new  appointments.  The  condition  is  not  improving#  Not 
only  do  they  find  it  difficult  to  fill  certain  positions, 
there  are  positions  they  have  left  unfilled  because  they 
could  find  no  one  to  fill  them#  The  number  of  unfilled 
positions  is  increasing#  Table  LXXI  shows  the  trend# 
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■ML'S  LXVII 

TEACHER  SHORTAGE 


The  figures  below  are  given  by  responsible  authorities  in  the 
Department  of  Education  for  the  various  provinces  as  of  November,  19 4&« 


r . 

.  Estimated  present  teacher 
shortage  in: 

Grades  High 

1  -  IX  School  Rural  Urban1 

Permits ^Letters  of 
Authority,  War  Emer¬ 
gency  Cert,  etc, 

1  1936-7  1946-7 

Prince  Edward  Island 

61 

61 

132 

Nova  Scotia 

800 

800 

52 

751 

New  Brunswick 

720 

720 

77 

703 

Quebec  (Catholic) 

1200 

1200 

211 

1256 

Quebec  (Protestant) 

10 

347 

Ontario 

SIS 

87 

852 

53 

49 

1372 

876 

876 

Manitoba 

750 

27 

749 

28 

Saskatchewan 

28 

28 

265 

Alberta 

1563 

1563 

356 

British  Columbia 

15 

15 

not  available 

60  42 

114 

598S 

81 

399 

6058 

1  Teacher  Training  Questionnaire  #  2 

Department  of  Education  Novemberl,  1947 


Approximate  existing  shortage  of  fully  qualified  teachers 
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TABLE  LXVIII 


TEACHER  SHORTAGE  IN  CANADA 

(An  estimate  of  teacher  shortage,  being  a  part  of  Table  1  of 
CEA  Report  13,  as  of  January  22,  1943.  It  shows  their  fully 
qualified  teachers  to  b©  7276  short*) 


1 


iH  C\J  CO 


In  this  total  there  are  213  Second  Class  teachers  not  fully  qualified 
This  includes  188  teachers  from  outside  of  Alberta  who  have  been  give] 
"Letters  of  Authority”  as  their  professional  training  does  not  raeasur 
up  to  Albertdfs  minimum  requirements*  The  remaining  are  "supervisors 
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TiiELE  LXIX 


"  TEACHES  SUPPLY  IN  CANADA  " 


(Part  of  Table  1*  CEA  Report  13, 


January  22,  19^.8) 


F.E.I*  does  not  distinguish  between  the  training  for  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers*  Therefore  their  figures  for  elementary  enrolment 
cover  both  elementary  and  secondary  teacher  training* 
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TABLE  LXX 

TEACHING  POSITIONS  DIFFICULT  TO  FILL  BECAUSE  OF  SHORTAGE 
OF  TRAINED  PERSONNEL.  M  ~  7 


1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

Position 

>  a 

.  b  . 

c 

.  a 

.  * 

c 

i  a 

b 

c  , 

,  a 

 b 

c 

No  difficulty 

10 

10 

11 

11 

- 

11 

11 

Mr 

11 ' 

11 

- 

Difficulty 

2 

2 

- 

rs 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

an 

1 

1 

- 

Physical  Educa  Men 

11 

11 

7 

9 

16 

7 

12 

ia 

6 

4 

10 

6 

Women 

7 

13 

6 

7 

13 

6 

13 

18 

5 

6 

10 

4 

Manual  Training— shop# 

1 

5 

4 

2 

8 

6 

5 

9 

4 

4 

a 

4 

Home  Economics 

6 

13 

7 

a 

15 

7 

11 

19 

8 

7 

15 

8 

Dramatics 

1 

2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Primary  Read*  Special. 

% 

2 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Kindergarten 

9 

11 

2 

22 

25 

3 

24 

27 

3 

26 

28 

2 

Elemenra&y  Gr.  Teaehei 

30 

30 

30 

32 

2 

30 

32 

2 

40 

42 

2 

Music 

6 

10 

4 

4 

a 

4 

4 

9 

5 

5 

10 

5 

H.S. Special! s 

t 

Language :  Freneh-Latim 

6 

7 

1 

7 

a 

1 

11 

12 

1 

a 

9 

1 

Oral  Fr.  Interned 

»  1 

1 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

Opportunity  Class 

a 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

6 

8 

2 

Speech  Correction 

i 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Guidance  Councellor 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

l 

3 

4 

1 

Arts  and  Crafts 

mo 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Commercial 

4 

6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

7 

3 

5 

8 

3 

Technical 

X 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

*» 

1 

1 

- 

Agriculture 

£9 

- 

« 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

l 

1 

- 

High  School  Science 

- 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

1 

~ 

- 

1 

1 

Mathematics 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 

mm 

- 

- 

Art 

- 

O 

4 

2 

- 

2 

2 

mo 

2 

2 

- 

2 

2 

Totals : 

143 

164 

IBS 
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a  _  Having  difficulties  and  stating  the  number# 

b  —  Total  of  columns  a  and  e. 
c  —  Having  difficulties  but  stating  no  number. 
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TABLE  LXXI 

POSITIONS  TEMPORARILY  UNFILLED  M-8 


Position 

1940 

.1942  , 

1944 

1946 

,  1947  .  . 

Physical  Educ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Music  and  Band 

1 

1 

5 

4 

‘  6 

Agriculture 

# 

# 

# 

1 

Art 

# 

# 

2# 

2# 

2  # 

1 

Shop 

1 

Hob©  Economics 

1 

4 

Commercial 

# 

# 

3 

Industrial  Arts 

# 

Foreign  Language 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Library 

2 

2 

Mathematic® 

1 

Chemistry 

# 

# 

Social  Studies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

Speech  and  Dramatics  1 

# 

1 

# 

1 

# 

1 

Opportunity  Class 

i 

1 

1 

Reporting  no  position 

unfilled 

29 

30 

29 

30 

31 

Reporting  position, 

l 

unfilled 

7 

8 

16 

16 

37 

TOTALS: 

36 

38 

45 

46 

68 

#  A  city  reporting  the  position  unfilled  but  not 
stating  the  number  of  teachers  affected. 
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Business  men  and  teachers  in  service  were  asked  what  steps 
might  be  taken  to  staff  the  schools.  Table  LXXII  contains 
their  suggestions.  Business  and  teachers  indicate  salaries 
as  of  first  importance.  Business  places  selection  and  training 
as  second.  The  teachers  want  a  respectable  place  in  which  to 
work.  Other  points  are  listed* 

Superintendents  were  asked  to  do  a  little  diving.  Table 
LXXIII  shows  their  results.  They  feel  that  their  school 
population  is  declining  to  rise  sharply  again,  but  they 
indicate  they  will  need  more  teachers  in  1954  to  teach 
fewer  children  than  were  present  in  1948.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers  they  will  require  in  1954  is  but 
8*57  per  cent® 

Table  III  on  page  75  gives  an  8  per  cent  increase  in  the 
school  population  of  ages  5  to  14.  This  means  171,000 
more  children  in  1951  than  in  1941,  or  on  the  average,  a 
gain  of  17,100  per  year.  This  17,100  children  entering 
each  year  means  570  more  teachers  per  year  are  needed  than 
for  the  year  before.  Using  the  number  of  teachers  in  our 
schools  in  1948  as  a  basis  I  wish  to  present  my  estimates 
of  the  shortage  for  the  next  few  years.  Prom  Table  XL 
and  Table  LX VI  a  fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  In  Canada  can  be  set  at  87,231.  Since  the 
turnover  is  approximately  10  per  cent,  then  there  will  be 
lost  to  the  profession  8,723  teachers.  This  loss  is  off¬ 
set  in  part  by  the  7,833  in  training.  This  number  in 
training  is  deceptive.  Michigan  estimates  that  from  20 
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table  lxxii 

STEPS  TEAT  MIGHT  BE  TAKEN  TO  STAFF  THE  SCHOOLS 
WITH  WELL-QUALIFIED  TEACHERS. 


13. 


There  is  an  acute  teacher  shortage  at  the  present  time* 
What  steps  might  be  taken  to  staff  the  schools  with 
well -qualified  teachers  who  will  remain  in  the 
profession* 


Series  ABC— G 

Business  Men 
Teachers  in 
Service* 


13 


There  were  190  suggestions  from  business  men  and  412  suggestions 
from  teachers.  There  are  classified  as  percentages  of  the  total 
in  each  case  as  shown  below.  All  provinces  except  Quebec. 

Business  Teachers 


Higher  salaries  should  be  offered. 


38  30.2 


Working  conditions  should  be  improved* 


a. 3  12*2 


Prestige  of  the  teaching  profession  should 
be  increased. 

Better  systems  of  selection  and  training 
should  be  put  into  practice* 

There  should  be  greater  security  of  tenure* 


5.6  10*6' 

14*6  11*2 

6. a  9*i 


Housing  conditions  should  be  improved* 


4.7  8.6 


Serial  restrictions  upon  teachers  should  8 

be  removed* 

Financial  assistance  should  be  given  qualified  4 

student-teachers « 

There  should  be  more  opportunity  for  advance-  1 

ment  within  the  profession. 

A  better  public  relations  program  should  be 

instituted*  5*2 


9 

5 

1*5 


o.a 
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TABLE  LXXIII 


ESTIMATED  FIGURES  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  OTHERS 
A  PROGNOSTICATION 


1948 

-  1950 

»  1952 

•  1954 

Total  school 
population 

S75819 

259260 

267242 

263134 

Number  of 

teachers 

8482 

8125 

8424 

9209 

Withdrawals 

from  staff 

640 

641 

687 

748 

The  new 

appointments 

*75 

906 

955 

1139 

to  25  par  c©nt  of  the  persons  who  train  never  teach.  They 
marry  or  take  some  other  job  and  so  are  lost  to  the  teaching 
profession. 


TABLE  LXXTV 

AN  ESTIMATE  OP  THE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE 
FOR  JANUARY ,  1949. 


Teachers  in  Canada  87,231 

Loss  due  to  10  per  cent  turnover  8,723 

Teachers  in  training  7,833 

20  per  cent  loss  of  trainees. 

(They  never  teach)  1.567 

!TNewH  teachers  to  stem  the  tide.  6,266 

Loss  from  turnover  8.723 

New  teachers  6 ,266 

Increase  in  shortage.  2,457 

Present  shortage  7,276 

Increase  In  shortage  2,457 

New  shortage  for  next  year  9,733 


To  this  picture  must  be  added  the  natural  increase  in 
population.  Table  III  gives  a  yearly  average  of  enough 
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children  to  account  for  570  more  teachers.  This  to  be  added 
to  our  shortage* 

Now  add  the  children  of  the  returned  men.  They  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  Table  III.  Table  XV  gives  20,997  children.  The 
43,454  adults  reported  were  in  the  main  war  brides.  Let  us 
assume  there  are  40,000  families.  In  light  of  the  section 
on  family  size  dealing  with  age  at  marriage,  number  of 
children,  etc.,  we  can,  with  impunity,  add  another  6,000 
children  to  this  total.  This  will  give  us,  at  least  say, 
1,000  entering  school  this  fall,  or  the  equivalent  of 
another  thirty-five  teachers* 

Then,  too,  there  are  the  D.  P.’s  who  are  coming  to  Canada  in 
ever  increasing  numbers.  Page  102  suggests  another  600 
to  700  teachers  needed. 

The  shortage  for  next  September  is  now  approximately  11,000. 
The  situation  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly  the  provincial 
governments  and  eventually  the  federal  government  must  do 
something  for  education. 

These  figures  worked  through  to  1952  become  ridiculous  and 
the  situation  is  untenable.  The  whole  problem  of  supply  and 
demand  must  be  attacked  by  a  commission.  The  financing  of 
education  must  be  placed  on  a  broader  base. 
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PART  VIII 


FINDINGS  AND 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


FINDINGS 


POPULATION: 

1*  The  Canadian  population  in  the  age  group  5-14  years 

will  increase  during  the  decade  1941-1951  by  8  per  cent 
or  by  171,000.  There  will  then  be  2,316,000  children. 

By  1961  there  will  be  a  decrease  of  0.7  per  cent  or  a 

loss  of  16,000  children. 

15-19  year  old 

2.  The  population  in  the^age  group  will  decrease  during 
the  decade  1941-1951  by  6.7  per  cent  for  a  loss  of 
75,000.  By  1961  there  will  be  a  gain  of  18.3  per  cent. 

This  adds  on  191,000  to  make  an  all  time  high  of  1,234,000. 

3.  The  rfifti o  of  the  number  of  children  per  1,000  women  will 
rise  from  396  in  1941  to  403  in  1951.  It  will  then  drop 
off  to  330  by  1961. 

4.  There  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  marriages  from  4 
the  1921-40  average  of  75,845  per  year  to  the  1941-44 
yearly  average  of  120,867. 

5.  Immigration  has  risen  from  11,324  in  1940  to  approxim¬ 
ately  100,000  for  the  year  ending  May,  1948.  There  will 
be  an  estimated  24,000  children 

DEMAND  FOR  TEACHERS: 

6.  In  1930  the  holding  power  of  the  grades  indicated  14.3 
per  cent  of  the  Grade  Vfs  reached  Grade  Xll.  In  1947 
45.72  per  cent  reached  Grade  Xll.  The  same  cities  report¬ 
ing  in  both  cases. 

7.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in 
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twenty  two  selected  cities  for  the  years  1930  and  1947 
shows  the  the  school  population  down  2  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  teachers  on  staff  up  10*9  per  canto 

8*  In  35  larger  Canadian  cities  the  teaching  load  (ratio  of 
the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher)  is  dropping*  Reports 
indicate  a  teaching  load  of  36*05  in  1930;  34o53  in  1940; 
and  30*92  in  1947. 

9*  The  number  of  children  in  kindergarten  had  doubled  since 
1930o 

SUPPLY  OF  TEACHERS: 

10o  36 04  per  cent  of  the  student  teachers  state  they  do  not 
intend  to  stay  in  teaching  longer  than  five  years* 

11*  The  school  boards  and  superintendents  vote  92  per  cent 

for  personality  as  their  first  consideration  when  select¬ 
ing  a  teacher* 

12*  The  number  of  certificates  issued  to  trainees  with  a 
Grade  X  education  has  increased  201*47  per  cent  during 
the  last  ten  years* 

13*  49*98  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  Canada  have  a  Grad©  XI 
education  or  less  *  Their  professional  training  is  less 
than  12  months* 

14*  The  number  of  permits  issued  has  increased  1*4X8*29  per 
cent  since  1937* 

15*  Only  6*37  per  cent  of  Canada’s  teachers  have  one  or  more 
years  of  university  training  with  12  to  24  months  of 
professional  training* 
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16*  The  teachers  in  service  state  Grade  XII  is  the  desirable 
minimum  education  for  an  elementary  teacher#  60o2  per  cent 
made  that  choice#  For  a  high  school  teacher  81# 5  per  cent 
state  that  2  years  or  more  of  university  training  is 
required# 

TURNOVER: 

17#  In  the  cities  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  teachers  is 
decreasing.  In  1930  it  was  1:3.16  and  in  1947  it  was 
1:2*22# 

18#  For  the  cities  reporting,  25  per  cent  of  the  married  male 
teachers  left  the  profession  last  year. 

19,  In  33  cities  there  has  been  an  increase  of  169  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  married  female  teachers# 

20*  The  teaching  profession  offers  only  2*37  per  cent  of  Its 
positions  to  the  executive. 

21*  The  turnover  is  10  per  cent#  One  teacher  in  ten  is  *new* 
each  year* 

SHORTAGE: 

22#  Salaries  of  employed  persons  outside  the  field  of  education 
increased  79  per  cent  more  on  the  average,  while  teachers 
received  only  31  per  cent  more# 

23#  The  shortage  by  January,  1948  had  increased  12#35  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year*  It  was  then  estimated  at  7276# 

24#  The  estimated  teacher  shortage  for  January,  1949  Is  11,000# 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


!•  Improve  the  status  of  the  teacher  with  respect  to 

salaries,  tenure,  Retirement,  and  working  conditions, 
and  develop  a  public  attitude  that  teaching  is  of  the 
utmost  importance® 

2®  Develop  more  vigorous  guidance  and  recruitment 
programs*  Begin  a  recruitment  program  in  high 
schools®  Increase  scholarships  for  normal-school 
students  and  provide  federal  subsidies  for  acceler¬ 
ating  teacher- training  programs® 

5®  Locate  qualified  teachers  who  are  not  now  teaching 
and  get  them  back  into  the  profession®  This  group 
includes  married  women,  retired  teachers  still  able 
to  teach,  and  teachers  in  other  occupations  who  might 
be  encouraged  to  reenter  the  profession® 

4®  Provincial  and  federal  aid  on  such  a  seal©  as  to  have 
a  dominion  minimum  salary  for  teachers  of  $2400*00  • 
This  would  guarantee  a  sufficient  supply  and  a  proper 
selection  of  trainees  could  be  made*  Teaching  would 
be  hard  to  get  into  and  the  better  students  would  be 
attracted  to  it® 

5*  Th©  training  period  should  be  lengthened  to  a  minimum 
of  four  years  university  with  a.  broad  arts  background 
followed  by  teo  years  of  professional  training* 
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As  soon  as  a  higher  respect  and  attitude  toward 
the  teachers  and  the  teaching  profession  become 
more  general,  as  soon  as  we  develop  better  teacher 
tenure,  as  soon  as  we  establish  better  social 
security  for  teachers,  and  as  soon  as  we .will 
provide  the  types  of  salaries  for  all  teachers 
commensurate  with  their  training  and  with  the 
importance  of  their  work,  wfe  will  retain  and 
attract  persons  into  the  teaching  profession 
who  will  build  a  better  generation  with  the 
youth  of  today  for  the  better  world  of  tomorrow* 
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THE 

QUESTIONNAIRES 


LIST  OF  CITIES  ANSWERING  QUESTIONNAIRE 


M 


Cities  of  50 <000  and  over: 


Cities  from  25*000  to  50 >000: 

Sydney ,  N#S« 

Glace  Bay *  N#3* 

Sudbury,  Ont* 

St#  Catharines,  Ont# 
Kingston,  Ont* 

Cities  from  1Q»0QQ  to  25*000: 

Moncton,  N.B. 
Fredericton,  N#B. 
Guelph,  Ont* 

Sarnia,  Ont# 

St#  Thomas,  Ont# 
Stratford,  Ont# 

North  Bay,  Ont# 
Woodstock,  Ont# 


London,  Ont* 

Winnipeg,  Man# 

Regina,  Sask# 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
Calgary,  Alberta 
Vancouver,  B#C# 

Oshawa,  Ont# 

Sault  Ste*  Marie,  Ont# 
Saskatoon,  Sask#  (2) 
Kingston,  Ont# 


Pembroke,  Ont# 
Brandon,  Man# 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask* 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 
Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 
New  Westminster,  B.C# 
m  Galt,  Ont* 


Halifax,  N.S# 

Saint  John,  N.B# 

Montreal,  Que#  ( Pro t .only) 
Toronto,  Ont# 

Hamilton,  Ont# 

Wind so*  Ont# 


Cities  from  5*000  to  10»0Q0: 


Summerside,  PeE.I, 

Trans cons,  Man* 

Amherst,  N*S* 

Trail,  B.C. 

Sydney  Mines,  N*S, 

North  Vancouver,  B 

Yarmouth,  N.S. 

Prince  Rupert  B.C, 

North  Sydney,  N.S. 

Nanaimo,  B,C. 

Edmunds ton,  N*B0 

Nelson,  B.C* 

Lachute ,  Sfcu© * 

Kelowna,  BeC* 

Norwood,  Man* 

Kamloops,  B.C* 

Flin  Flon,  Man* 

One  "Unknown” 

Cities  from  1,000  to  5*000? 

North  Battleford,  Sask* 

This  makes  a  total  of  56  replies  to  Questionnaire  M,  Not  one  questionnaire  was 
was  filled  in  entirely*  No  one  question  was  answered  by  all* 

Most  of  the  tables  from  the  questionnaire  are  quite  self  explan- 
atury  and  nothing  will  be  said  about  them.  Some  tables  will 
be  discussed  and  Inferences  drawn.  Broad  general  Implications 
will  be  pointed  out  but, In  general, particular  points  from  a 
given  question  will  be  left  to  the  discerning  reader  or  trained 


research  worker 
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CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY 


SERIES  :  ABC  No. 


Name 


In  1947  when  the  actual  cost  of  living  is  50^  to  605©  above  normal,  what,  in 
your  opinion  should  be  the  average  annual  salary  of 

(a)  Teachers  of  elementary  grades  (l  to  9)  _ 

(b)  Teachers  of  secondary  school  grades  (10  to  12)  _ 

(c)  University  professors.  _ 


How  many  grades  of  high  school  or  years  of  general  university  education 
should  be  pre-requisite  to  teacher  training 

(a)  For  teachers  of  grades  1  to  9?  _ _ _ 

(b)  For  teachers  of  grades  10  to  12?  _ 


Indicate  by  writing  "yes”  or  "no"  in  appropriate  blanks  whether  you  think 
financial  assistance  for  education  adequate  from  sources  named* 


Adequate  assistance  now  from 

For  support  of 

! 

Federal  funds 

. 

Provincial  funds 

Municipal  funds 

Elementary  schools 

High  schools 

Universities 

Children  ordinarily  attend  school  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p,m.  for  approximately 
200  days  per  year.  Write  "yes"  or  "no"  in  appropriate  blanks  below  to 
indicate  your  reaction  to  proposals  made. 

(a)  Leave  length  of  school  year  and  school  day  unchanged*  _ 

(b)  Lengthen  school  year.  .  _ _ 

(c)  Lengthen  school  day,  _ 

I  endorse  the  proposed  change  so  that 

(a)  Total  number  of  years  attendance  will  be  reduced.  _ 

(hO  Thr  school  ’'■cegrom  may  be  expanded  to  include 

athletics,  guidance,  hobbj  clubs,  etc.  _ 


Wo  often  hoar  that  the  teaching  profession  lacks  prestige,  that  its  status 
is  low  in  the  professional  world.  Is  this  true? 

If  so,  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact?  What  are  the  remedies? 


Under  what  conditions,  if  any,  should  a  married  woman  continue  in  the 
profession  after  marriage  or  resume  teaching  after  raising  her  family? 


Is  it  in  the  interest  of  public  education  to  train  as  teachers  those  who 
intend  to  remain  in  the  profession  for  only  two  to  five  years 2 


Our  C.  E.  A.  Committee  wishes  to  make  recommendations  that  will  improve 
Canada1 s  teaching  personnel.  What  suggestions  do  you  offer?  WHAT  IS  WRONG 
WITH  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION? 


' 


CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY 


QUESTIONNAIRE  :  ABC-G 


No 


ndicate  your  answers  by  underlining  either  "yes"  or  "no"  after  each  question, 
DO  YOU  BELIEVE  THE  SCHOOL  SHOULD 


(b) 

(o) 

(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 

(h) 


Conduct  after-school  clubs  for  school  age  children  (drama,  sports, 

handi crafts ,  etc . ) ? 

Conduct  classes  for  pre-school  children? 

Provide  summer  programs  (arts,  crafts,  shop,  etc.)? 

Provide  continued  education  for  youths  above  school  age  and  for 

adults? 

Be  so  built  as  to  serve  community  needs  (library,  meeting  rooms, 

audio-visual  centre)? 
G-ive  community  leadership  in  social  and  recreational  activity? 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

'  Yes 

No 

IE  THE  SCHOOL’S  FUNCTIONS  ARE  TO  BE  EXPANDED  MO  SHOULD  PROVIDE  THE  EXTRA  ASSISTANCE: 


(a) 

Present  teaching  staffs  without  additional  pay? 

Yes 

No 

(b) 

Present  teaching  staffs  with  additional  pay? 

Yes 

No 

( c) 

Increased  teaching  staff? 

Yes 

No 

(d) 

Non-teachers;  members  of  community  who  happen  to  be  proficient  in 
particular  parts  of  the  new  program? 

Yes 

No 

MAT 

(a) 

SHOULD  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DO  FOR  YOUTH  TODAY? 

Restrict  program  in  the  main  to  English,  social  sciences,  mathematics, 

science  and  languages? 

Yes 

No 

(b) 

Discover  and  develop  individual  interests  and  abilities? 

Yes 

No 

( c) 

Include  definite  vocational  training  in  program? 

Yes 

No 

(d) 

-  Give  pre-vo cataial, not  vocational  training  as  supplement  to 

academic  program? 

Yes 

No 

(a) 

Put  emphasis  on  development  of  ability  to  think  clearly? 

Yes 

No 

(f) 

Prepare  for  citizenship  by  discussing  modern  problems? 

Yes 

No 

(g) 

Educate  students  to  spend  leisure  time  in  satisfying  and 

constructive  ways? 

Yes 

No 

SHOULD  THE  FOLLOWING  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDIES? 

(a)  Safety  education  (car  driving,  traffic  laws)? 

Yes 

No 

(b) 

Red  Cross  activities? 

Yes 

No 

(c) 

International  affairs? 

Yes 

No 

(d) 

Recreation  for  leisure  time  (photography  handicrafts,  etc,)? 

Yes 

No 

(e) 

Cadet  training  ? 

Yes 

No 

(f) 

Sex  education  ? 

Yes 

No 

(g) 

•Discussion  ori retries  :yid' riving  Capitalism,  Fascism,  Socialism, 

Communism,  etc.? 

Yes 

No 

' 


‘ 
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'•  00  Y0U  BELIEVE  that  the  school,  as  one  intellectual  centre  of  the  community,  should 

(a)  Provide  an  information  service  to  adults  on  topics  such  as  agriculture, 

horticulture,  etc.?  Yes  No 

(b)  Have  students  participate  in  real  community  projects  (serve  on 

health,  welfare  or  park  committees,  etc.)?  Yes  No 

(c)  For  each  graded  school  staff  engage  one  or  more  teachers  trained  in 

social  and  community  work  and  in  adult  education?  Yes  No 

'•  AS  A  MEANS  OF  FURTHERING  DEMOCRATIC  EDUCATION  SHOULD  THE  SCHOOL 

(a)  Teach  more  civics?  Yes  No 

^b)  Encourage  school  students  to  organize  and  conduct  their  own  clubs?  Yes  No 

(c)  Provide  evening  discussion  programs  for  adolescent  youth?  Yes  No 

'.  CANADIAN  CHILDREN  SHOULD  HAVE  EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES.  WHICH  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  METHODS  OF  PROVIDING  SAME  DO  YOU  FAVOR? 

(a)  Direct  financial  assistance  from  Dominion  Government?  Yes  No 

(b)  Equalization  grants  to  poor  districts?  Yes  No 

(c)  Free  high  school  education  (fees,  books)?  Yes  No 

(d)  Free  university  education  (fees)?  Yes  No 

(e)  Scholarships  to  students  attending  university  or  teacher-training 

institutions?  Yes  No 

(f)  Loans  to  students  attending  university  or  teacher-training 

institutions?  Yes  No 

I  SHOULD  ALL  STUDENTS  REGARDLESS  OF  RACE,  COLOR,  CREED  OR  ECONOMIC  STATUS  BE 

ELIGIBLE  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ALL  OFFICIALLY  RECOGNIZED  SCHOOL  CLUBS?  Yes  No 

I.  HOW  SHOULD  OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  RECEIVE  THEIR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING? 

(a)  In  high  schools  in  which  students  are  free  to  devote  about  one-half 

time  to  definite  vocational  training?  Yes  No 

(b)  In  technical  schools?  (Entire  time  devoted  to  vocational  training  in 
these  schools  after  completing  all  or  part  of  academic  high  school 

program.)  Yes  No 

(c)  Spend  half  time  in  school;  half  time  in  factory,  office,  etc.?  Yes  No 

(d)  Make  business  and  industry  responsible  for  all  vocational  training?  Yes  No 

.0.  (a)  SHOULD  ALL  OR  SEVERAL  CANADIAN  PROVINCES  HAVE  A  COMMON  PROGRAM  in 

basic  subjects  such  as  English,  social  science,  mathematics,  science 

and  foreign  languages?  Yes  No 

(b)  Should  the  text  books  in  basic  subjects  be  the  same  in  all  or 

several  provinces?  Yes  No 


:.:k:  rci-  bt  ^rrr ; 
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.  GRANTED  THAT  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  ATI,  CHILDREN 

(a)  Should  it  be  given  by  clergymen  outside  the  school?  Yes 

(b)  Should  it  be  given  in  the  schools  by  the  clergy?  Yes 

(c)  Should  it  be  given  by  regularly  certificated  teachers  who 

qualify  for  such  work?  Yes 

(d)  Should  there  be  prayers  and  Bible  reading  in  school  without 

comment  by  the  teacher?  Yes 

.  THE  MAJORITY  OF  TEACHERS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  TEACH  FULL  TIME.  DO  YOU  THINK  THAT 

(a)  Teachers  should  be  given  part  of  each  day  free  from  teaching  to  do 

clerical  work,  mark  papers,  prepare  assignments,  etc.  Yes 

(b)  All  staff  members  should  be  given  stenographic  assistance  when 

needed?  Yes 

(c)  Staff  meetings  should  be  held  during  the  school  day  and  not 

after  regular  hours?  Yes 

(d)  Teachers  should  be  given  "sabbatical  leave"  occasionally?  Yes 


No 

No 

No 

No 


No 

No 

No 

No 


THERE  IS  AN  ACUTE  TEACHER  SHORTAGE  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  WHAT  STEPS  MIGHT  BE 
TAKEN  TO  STAFF  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  WELL  -  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  MO  WILL  REMAIN  IN 
THE  PROFESSION? 


(a) 


CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY 


Series  D.  No.  _ 

1.  Did  any  teachers  ever  give  you  a  personality  test  or  a 

vocational  aptitude  test  to  help  you  decide  which  vocation 


you  might  probably  select  and  follow  wich  success?  _ 

2.  In  what  grade  were  you  given  these  tests?  _ _ 

3.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  and  enter  the 

teaching  profession,  would  you  like  to  be  a  teacher?  _ 

4.  Give  three  reasons  for  your  answer  to  the  last  question# 

(a)  _____________ _ 

(b)  ____________ _ _ _ 

(c)  ___________  _ ____ _ _ 

5.  What  vocation  would  you  like  to  follow?  ____________ 

Why  is  this  your  choice?  _ _ _ 


6.  Vocational 


Groups:  A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


farmer  E. 
dentist  F. 
banker  G. 
teacher  H. 


lawyer 

dry  goods  merchant 
electrical  engineer 
hotel  manager 


Write  on  each  dotted  line  below  the  letters  A  to  H  in  the 
order  which  in  each  instance  indicates  what  you  think  to 
be  the  relative  position  of  each  vocation.  The  letter 
order  will  likely  be  different  on  each  line.  Put  the 
highest  ranking  group  first  and  the  lowest  ranking  group 
last.  (Refer  to  the  groups  by  letters  only). 

In  the  order  of: 


(1)  Average  intelligence 

(2)  Yearly  income  each  should  have 

(3)  Usefulness  in  the  community 

(4)  Enjoyment  of  their  work 

(5)  Respect  shown  them  by  the 
community 

(6)  Neatness  in  dress  and  appearance 


(7)  Good  personality 

(8)  Good  character:  moral  qualities, 
honesty,  etc. 

(9)  Your  interest  in  the  vocation 
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7 •  Check  the  **Scale  of  Interest**  below  to  indicate  how  you 

think  the  people  in  your  home  community  regard  the  school. 
Put  an  "X**  on  the  line  at  the  point  that  fairly  represents 
the  public  interest. 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

No 

Casual 

Attend  school 

Co-operate 

Look  for 

interest 

interest 

meetings  and 

consider 

reports 

fully 

opportuni tie 
to  serve  the 
school  and 
bring  about 
improvements 

8.  What  have  been  the  f,strong  points**  and  the  **weak  points*1  in 
the  teachers  you  have  had  singe  beginning  Grade  I? 

Strong  points; 


Weak  points: 
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What  changes  do  you  think  should  be  made  In  our  schools? 
(In  courses  of  studies ;  in  management;  in  qualifications 
of  teachers;  etc.) 
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CANADA1 8  TEACHING  PERSONNEL 


QUESTIONNAIRE  :  SERIES  F  No, _ 

1.  Age  _ _ _ _  g.  Sex _ 

5.  Father1  s  (or  guardian’s)  occupation  _ _ _ 

4.  How  many  brothers  and  sisters  older  than  you  are  there  in  your  family? 

Brothers  _ _ _  Sisters  _ _ 

5.  Tn  what  work  is  each  now  engaged? 

Brothers:  1.  _ _ _  Sisters:  1.  _ 


6.  What  type  of  high  school  did  you  last  attend?  _ _ _ _ 

(rural,  village,  town,  city) 

7 .  Put  a  check  mark  in  a  blank  below  to  indicate  what  school  work  you  have 
completed. 

Grade  X  _,  Grade  XI  _ ,  Grade  XII  _ ,  Grade  XIII  _ , 

One  year  of  university _ ,  Two  years  of  University _ , 

Threes  year  of  university _ _ _,  Four  years  of  University 

8.  What  University  degree,  if  any,  do  you  hold? 

9.  What  is  the  length  of  the  teacher-training  program  in  which  you  are  now 
registered?  _______________  months. 

10.  (a)  Did  any  teacher  ever  give  you  a  personality  test  or  a  vocational 

aptitude  test  to  help  you  decide  which  vocations  you  might  probably 

select  and  follow  with  success?  _ . 

(b)  In  what  grade  were  you  given  these  tests? _ _ 

11.  Were  you  gainfully  employed  in  any  job  before  beginning  your  present 
teacher-training  program?  _____ 

(a)  In  what  type  of  work?  .  - - __ 

(b)  For  how  many  months?  _ - - - - - - - 
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IS.  Check  one  or  more  items  below  to  indicate  why  you  selected  teaching 
as  a  vocation. 

_  (a)  A  teacher  advised  me  to  do  so. 

_  (b)  I  always  liked  working  with  young  people. 

______  (c)  I  wanted  to  earn  some  money  before  getting  married. 

_  (d)  My  parents  persuaded  me. 

_ _  (e)  It  seemed  a  good  way  to  earn  some  money  while  deciding 

what  vocation  I  should  select  permanently. 

_  (£)  The  job  demands  abilities,  aptitudes  and  interests  that 

I  possess. 

_  (g)  I  thought  that  teachers  are  paid  good  salaries. 

_  (h)  I  thought  the  work  moderately  easy  and  the  holidays  long, 

_  (i)  The  entrance  requirements  are  low. 

_  (j)  It  doesn‘t  cost  much  to  qualify  for  a  certificate. 

13.  Teaching  as  a  vocation  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  What 
do  you  think  they  are? 

Advantages  


Disadvantages 


14.  In  your  present  teacher-training  program  will  you  be  taught  to  use  the 
following  aids?  Write  "yes'1  or  "no"  after  each  item. 

(a)  Motion  picture  projector _  (d)  Mimeograph  or  ditto  machine 

(b)  Film  strip  projector  _  (e)  Opaque  projector  _ 

(c)  Sound  recorder  _ 

15.  Give  the  approximate  time  (in  hours)  that  you  will  spend  in  practice 

teaching  during  your  present  training  program.  .  .  _  hours. 
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16.  Write  "yes”  in  front  of  each  aeUvity  below  in  which  you  think  male 
teachers  should  participate. 

Write  "no"  in  front  of  those  in  which  he  should  not  participate. 

Similarly  fill  in  the  column  on  the  right  hand  side  as  it  relates 
to  women  teachers. 


..MEN 

_ .  (a)  Supervise  community  sports  (baseball,  hockey,  etc.) 

_  (b)  Teach  Sunday  School 

_ _  (<0  Act  as  leader  of  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  etc, 

_  (d)  Play  in  a  bridge  club 

_  (G)  Smoke  outside  school  premises  in  presence  of  the 

pupils 

_ _  (f)  Attend  community  dances 

_  (g)  Take  an  active  part  in  politics 

_  (h)  Supervise  youth  camps,  etc,  during  summer  holidays 


WOMEN 


17,  How  long  do  you  intend  to  stay  in  the  teaching  profession?. 


18.  Vocational  Groups:  A,  farmer  E,  lawyer 

B.  dentist  Ff  dry  goods  merchant 

C.  banker  G.  electrical  engineer 

D.  teacher  H,  hotel  manager 

Write  on  each  dotted  line  below  the  letters  A  to  H  in  the  order  which  in  each 
instance  indicates  what  you  think  to  be  the  relative  position  of  each  vocation. 

The  letter  order  will  likely  be  different  on  each  line.  Put  the  highest  ranking 
group.,  first  and  the  lowest  ranking  one  last.'  (Refer  to  the  groups  by  letters  only) 

In  order  of: 


1.  Average  intelligence 

2,  Yearly  income  each  should  have 

5.  Usefulness  in  the  community 

4.  Enjoyment  of  their  work 

5.  Respect  shown  them  by  the 

community 

6.  Neatness  in  dress  and  appearance 

7.  Good  personality 

8.  Good  character:  moral  qualities,  etc, 

9.  Your  interest  in  the  vocation 


V 


CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
SERIES  Cr,  No. 


Name 


2.  Age 


5.  Sex 


Single,  married, 
widow,  widower  _ 


5.  No.  of  dependents  _ 


ees 


Clothing 


Board  and  room. 


Books,  etc. 


Other 

Total 


How  many  years  have  you  taught  school? 
Primary  and  .elementary  grades _ 


High  school  grades 


In  what  type  of  schools  have  you  taught? 
Rural  (one  room) _ 


Rural  graded 


Village  or  town  (less  than  10  rooms )  _ City  _____ 

What  teachers1  meetings  did  you  attend  during  the  1946-47  session? 

(a)  Staff  meetings  within  your  school. 

(b)  Meetings  with  supervisors,  inspectors  or  superintendents. 

(c)  Meetings  of  local  teache-rs1  association. 

(d)  Teachers1  institutes. 

(e)  Teachers1  conventions 

(f)  Others  (specify) 

Why  did  you  select  teaching  as  a  vocation? _ 1 _ 


type  of  certificate  do  you  hold?_ _ 

How  many  years  of  education  and  training  have  you  had  beyond  Grade  X? 

High  school - University _ _  Teacher  training _ yrs 

How  many  summer  sessions  have  you  attended? _ _ _ _ 

What  did  your  professional  training  cost  you? 


What  is  your  average  annual  expenditure  per  family  member  for 

(a)  magazines . . . — (e)  clothing  _ 


(b)  books  _ 

(c)  travel _ 

(d)  entertainment 


(f)  charity 


(g)  church  support 
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.5,  How  much  life  insurance  do  you  carry? 


1-6 •  How  much  educational  literature  have  you  read  during  the  last  twelve  months? 

Periodicals  and  journals  ______  pages;  Books  _ _ pages 

.7.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  professional  organization?  „ _ 

j.8.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to  their  professional 
association? _ _ _ 


.9,  Should  there  be  a  recognized  professional  code  of  ethics  for' teachers? 
0,  Check  any  of  the  following  which  you  consider  unethical, 

(a)  To  underbid  a  fellow  teacher  in  order  to'  obtain  a  job,  _ 

(b)  To  negotiate  directly  with  a  school  board  concerning  salary 

if  the  board  has  a  salary  schedule,  „ 

(c)  To  break  contracts  in  order  to  accept  a  better  position,  _ 

(d)  To  criticize  a  fellow  teacher  who  is  not  present,  __ 

(e)  To  accept  money  for  tutoring  or  coaching  a  pupil  in  a 
subject  taught  by  another  member  of  your  school  staff. 


,1,  Check  to  indicate  desirable  minimum  academic  requirements  for  entrance  to  a 
teacher  training  institution. 


Grade  X 

Grade  XI 

i — 

Grade  XII 

2  years  University 

Bachelor1"  s 
degree 

For  elementary 
school  teachers 

For  high  school 
teaching 

i 

2.  Check  to  indicate  the  desirable  minimum  professional  training  required  beyond 
Grade  XII  necessary  for 


J 

Half  year 

One  year 

Two  years 

Three  years 

Four  years  j 

A  kindergarten  or 
primary  teacher 

;  • 

j 

- - f 

An  elementary  or 
intermediate  grade  | 
teacher  | 

L - - - - — * 

A  high  school  teacher* 

5.  Check  to  indicate  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  experience  you  think  a 
teacher-in-training  should  complete, 

(a)  Twelve  hours _ _ (d)  A  continuous  month - - 

(b)  Forty-eight  hours _ _  (e)  A  continuous  three  months  _ 

(f)  A  continuous  two  weeks - — (f)  Six  months  - - 
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to  'ho'  —  ~i“i»  -«*“ 


Points 

Item 

Points 

20 

Length  of  training 

J L  U^ill 

Grade  taught 

Years  of  experience 

Success  of  pupils  on  Dept,  exams 

Sex 

Participation  in  community  activities 

r — ’ 

No.  of  dependents 

Efficiency  in  training*: 

Special  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  Vice -Principal 

th^n9|l057eooedinh  ,(aTerage)  salary  of  all  Canadian  teachers  was  less 
than  4,1057.00.  What  do  you  think  the  median  should  have  been? 


salary  f or^VYrartPyTT  A®  ^99**  •  whafc  should  be  the  minimum 

salary  for  a  grade  XII  graduate  with  one  year  of  professional  training? 

What  amount  should  be  added  to  the  basic  minimum  salary  for  each  year 
of  University  education  beyond  Grade  XII?  y 


Many  teachers  are  not  successful.  Write  the  numbers  1  to  9  inclusive 
“usesnof°faUure!ated  ^  indlcate  their  order  or  “Prance  as 

Order-! 


Order 


Causes 


Personality  defects 


"Causes 


Poor  organizing  ability 


Lack  of  purpose  or  drive 


Poor  health 


Insufficient  academic  background 


Insufficient  professional  training 


Inability  to  co-operate  with  s|^ior 


I  Non-participation  in  life  of  community 


Teacher1 s  racial  and  language  deficiencies 


Re:  married  women  Write’  "yes”  or  "no"  in  each  blank. 


(a)  A  married  woman  teacher  whose  household  is  cared  for  and  who 
devotes  her  full  time  to  teaching  duties  should  be  allowed  to 
practice  her  profession  on  equal  terms  with  any  other  teacher. 

(b)  The  common  belief  that  a  married  woman  should  not  teach  has  had 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  teaching  profession. 


-  4  - 


30,  How  might  the  prestige  of  the  teaching  profession  be  increased? 


31,  What  suggestions  can  you  offer  regarding  ways  and  means  of  counteracting, 
lessening  or  removing  the  isolation,  loneliness,  and  disheartening  living 
conditions  that  are  so  frequently  the  lot  of  the  teacher  in  remote  rural  areas, 
particularly  in  the  prairie  provinces? 


32 


(a)  What  parts  of  your  professional  training  were  most  worthwhile? 


(b)  What  parts  of  your  professional  training  contributed  least  to  your 
later  efficiency? 


(c)  What  changes  in  present  teacher-training  programs  would  you  suggest? 


•  • 


CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY 


SERIES  :  G_2  No.  _ 

CLASSROOMS :  EQUIPMENT  :  IS  YOUR  CLASSROOM  EQUIPPED  TO  PROVIDE  A  COMPLETE 
EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  YOUR  STUDENTS? 

In  the  blank  after  each  item  below  write 

"A"  -  if  sufficient  equipment  provided  for  a  complete  educational  program 

"B"  -  if  not  enough  provided,  but  program  does  not  suffer  greatly 

MC"  -  if  some,  but  program  definitely  restricted  or  hindered  by  lack  of  equipment 

"D"  -  if  none  provided 


Classroom  equipment  and 
instructional  supplies 

7.  Wall  space  for  bulletins  and 
displays 

Library  and  reference  material 

8.  Cupboards  and  teachers'  storage 

Floor  space 

9.  School  grounds:  (a)  area 

Student  lockers  &  student  storage 

(b)  equipment 

Gymasium:  (a)  caoacitv 

-  -  - 

10.  Audio-Visual  Aids: 

(a)  radio 

(b)  equipment 

!  Provision  for  instruction  in: 

( b )  gramaphone 

(a)  music 

! 

(c)  motion  picture  projector 
( sound) 

( to )  art 

(d)  motion  picture  projector 
(silent) 

(c)  dramatics 

(g)  film  strip  projector 

(d)  others 

i 

(f)  lantern  slide  projector 

1 

L 

Remarks : 


STAFF  ROOMS:  WHAT  PROVISION  IS  MADE  FOR  THE  COMFORT  OF  STAFF  MEMBERS? 

Where  questions  may  be  answered  ’’yes”  or  "no"  place  a  check  mark  in  the 
appropriate  column. 

Give  the  number  of  teachers  on  your  staff  _  Number  of  men _ 


Yes  . 

No 

Is  there  a  room  provided  for  the  use  of  the  staff  only1-'' 

,  Is  there  a  separate  room  for  the  men  on  the  staff 

If  only  one  staff  room,  do  both  men  and  women  use  the  same  room? 

\ - 

,  Is  the  staff  room  furnished  comfortably  and  attractively? 

.  Is  there  a  kitchenette  attached  to  the  staff  room? 

I 

1  Is  there  an  office  for  the  principal  of  the  school? 

;■  Is  it  adequately  furnished  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  school? 

i 
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Remarks :  (a)  Staff  room  (how  might  it  be  improved?) 


(b)  Principal’s  office.  (How  does  its  general  appearance  compare  with 
the  average  business  man’s  office? 


TEACHING  CONDITIONS:  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  FACTORS  WHICH  AFFECT  THE 
QUALIFY  OF  TEACHING.  HOW  DOES  EaCH  APPLY  TO  YOUR  SITUATION? 

Use  a  check  mark  to  indicate  each  answer.  If  greater  detail  is  required,  write 
a  word  or  two  in  explanation. 

.  How  much  time  have  you  free  from  instructional  or  supervisory  . 
duties  during  the  school  day  for  planning  courses  or  for  other 

necessary  school  work?  (answer  in  hours  per  week)  None  _  Hours  _ 

.  How  much  time  do  you  spend  outside  of  school  in  such  work?  None  _ Hours  _ 

.  To  what  extent  is  clerical  or  stenographic  help  available  to  you  in  school  or 
j  through  the  office  of  the  school  board  for  typing,  mimeographing,  keeping  records, 

1  filing,  making  school  returns,  reports,  etc. 


|L  Are  staff  meetings  held  only  after  school  hours?  Yes  _  No 

.  Jf  school  is  dismissed  early  in  order  to  hold  staff  meetings, 
how  much  time  is  taken  from  the  school  day?  Hours  _ _ 

.  How  often  is  this  done  each  month?  Number  of  times  _ 

,  Do  you  get  ’’time  off”  from  classroom  duties  for  group  work  such 
as  planning  testing  programs,  curriculum  revision  or  educational 
research  on  problems  applicable  to  your  school  system?  Yes  _ _  No 

,  Have  you  opportunity  to  visit  other  classrooms  or  schools  to 

observe  other  teachers  at  work?  Yes  _  No 


.  Does  your  school  system  provide  for  leave  of  absence  for: 
(a)  Sickness,  other  than  statutory  sick  leave? 

Yes 

No 

With 

Pay 

Without 

Pay 

(b)  Professional  study? 

(c)  Travel? 

(d)  Other  purposes?  Specify  (e.g.  death  in  the  family). 

j 

).  Are  you  in  charge  of  any  extra-curricular  activities?  Yes  _ _ No 

).  List  the  extra  curricular  activities  you  supervise. _ 


L.  How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  supervise  these  activities? 
2.  During  how  many  months  of  the  school  year  do  you  do  so? 

).  Is  this  work  done  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

or  is  it  a  requirement  of  your  school  board? 


Hours  _ 

Months  _ _ 

Yes_ _ No 

Yes  _  No 


* . . 


[[ 


If  you  are  paid  for  supervising  activities,  how  much?  $ _  per  month. 

Remarks :  (e.g.  is  there  an  equitable  allotment  of  extra-curricular  work  among 

all  staff  members?  Do  you  think  there  should  be  more  or  less  of  such 
activities  in  the  school? 


General  remarks  on  teaching  conditions: 


SCHOOL  .AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS:  THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  FACTORS  EFFECTING 
THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SCHOOL  AND  IN  THE  COMMUNITY.  HOW  DOES  EACH  APPLY  TO  YOUR 
SITUATION  OR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM? 


1  SCHOOL.  (Place  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate  column.) 

|  Yes 

No 

Seldom 

Don ’ t  Know 

Do  teachers  participate  in: 

(a)  The  formation  of  school  policy? 

(b)  Modifying  or  revising  the  course  of  studies? 

(c)  Selecting  authorized  text  books? 

Are  teachers  consulted: 

(a)  In  matters  of  school  management? 

(b)  Regarding  plans  for  new  buildings  or  equipment? 

The  course  of  studies  is  to  be  followed- 
(a)  Rigidly 

■  (b)  As  a  guide  for  competent  teachers. 

(c)  As  a  program  to  be  modified  according  to 
local  needs  of  pupils. 

Does  the  school  board  and/or  superintendent  have 
complete  authority  in  making  transfers  or  promotions? 

!  i 

I 

If  teachers  or  teacher  groups  are  consulted  in  the  matter  of  transfers  or  when 
promotions  are  being  made,  give  some  details. 


CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY 


SERIES:  G  3  No.  _ 

PARTICIPATION  IN  COMCTITY  ACTIVITY: 

In  your  community,  are  teachers  active  on  civic  or  municipal  committees?  Yes  No 
After  each  item  below,  there  are  three  blank  columns. 

Write  "A"  in  the  first  column  after  an  item  if  the  organization  named  exists  in 
your  community. 

Write  "B"  in  the  second  column  if  you  are  a  regular  member. 

Write  "C,T  in  the  third  column  if  you  are  serving  or  have  served  as  an  officer, 
executive  member,  or  director. 


(1  ) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

- 1 

(£) 

in 

Red  Cross 

ll.  Bridge  club 

I.Q.D.E. 

12.  Boy  Scouts  (Girl  Guides) 

;Home  &  School  Association 

13.  Tuxis  (C.G.I.T.) 

Fraternal  Order 

14.  Y.M.C.A.  (Y.W.C.A.) 

i  Sunday  School 

15.  Women's  Institute 

1  Church  choir  or  other  choir 

16.  Farm  Women’s  Organization 

Church  board 

17.  Community  Athletic  Activities 

Service  club 

1 

18.  Other  -  specify,  (e.g.  blood 
bank,  community  chest, 
debating,  dramatics) 

i - -  — -  — -  .  -  .  — -ii 

i 

Civic  luncheon  group 

Adult  social  group 

i 

I 

_ 1 

.  If  you  do  not  participate  in  any  of  the  above,  or  in  very  few,  indicate  the  reason, 
(e.g.  not  interested;  cannot  afford  membership  fees;  not  invited,  etc.) 


.  In  your  community,  list  names  of  activities  which  have  been  organized  by  you,  or 
by  other  teachers. - - - - - — ■ — — — - - - 


I.  List  activities  you  have  been  pressed  to  take  part  in. 


.  Which  did  you  refuse  to  take  part  in? 


l  To  what  extent  do  you  associate  socially  with  members  of  other  professions,  or 
do  you  have  any  opportunity  to  do  so? - - - - - 
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To  what  extent  are  your  social  contacts  the  same  as,  or  different  from,  those  of 
other  citizens?  (e.g.  Are  you  invited  to  spend  social  evenings  with  neighbors 
frequently  or  infrequently  —  or  only  to  discuss  some  pupil’s  progress?  Do  you 
feel  that  you  are  accepted  as  one  of  the  people  in  the  community,  or  that  you 
are  looked  on  as  an  outsider?) 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  TEACHING  POSITION  IN  THE  COMMUNITY? 


Write  in  blanks  or  indicate  answer  by  check  mark,  whichever  is  required. 

Position  held-  Elementary _  Jr.  High  School - High  School - - 

Principal »  Elementary -  Jr.  High  School - High  School - 

Supervisor ;  Elementary _ Jr.  High  School - High  School - 

Superintendent:  _ _ 

Male _ Female _  '27.  Age _  28.  Married _  Single —  29.  Salary 

Length  of  time  in  present  position  or  on  present  staff. - years 

Experience.  _ _ _  years 

,  Teaching  certificate _  Class.  Permanent _  Interim -  Temporary - 

,  University  degree  held. _  34*  Jf  partial  degree,  number  of  courses  completed. 

,  Number  of  professional  courses  completed  (other  than  courses  leading  to  a  degree.)  _ 
,  Population  of  your  birthplace.  ....  — - - - 

,  Population  of  the  place  in  which  most  of  your  public  school  years  were' spent.  - 

,  Education  of  parents:  Elementary  school - High  school - University ___  Other - 


COMMUNITY  RESTRICTIONS:  TO  WHAT  EXTENT  ARE  TEACHERS  RESTRICTED  IN  THEIR  ACTIVITIES  IN 

THE  COMMUNITY? 

Check  each  item  as  ’’yes"  or  "no”.  If  participation  or  approval  does  not  apply  to  all 
teachers  but  only  to  women  or  only  to  men,  check  also  in  the  appropriate  column 
headed:  Men  Only,  Women  Only. 


Yes 


No 


Men 
.  Only 


Women 

Only 


Is  participation  in  certain  community  activities  not  denied 

to  other  citizens,  forbidden  to  teachers  in  your  community? 


■e  there  definite  community  restrictions  placed  upon  any  of  th< 

Glowing  insofar  as  they  apply  to  teachers- 
tf  Smoking  


Drinking:  (a)  In  public  places 


(b)  In  private  homes  or  at  parties 


Playing  cards 


3.  Dancing 


Using  cosmetics 


Going  without  stockings 


Parties 


Entertaining  friends  of  the  opposite  sex  in  your 
teacherage,  room  or  suite — 


5.  Other  -  specify 


. 


p....  ‘  '  t 

Yes 

No 

•  Do  you  accept  regulations  of  your  out-of- school  conduct 
by  others  in  the  community? 

!.  Do  you  believe  that  teachers  should  be  held  by  law  to 

high  standards  of  personal  conduct  as  an  example  to  pupils? 

| •  Do  you  believe  that  teachers  should  have  high  moral  and 

ethical  standards? 

.  Do  you  believe  that  teachers  should  have  higher  standards 
of  personal  conduct  than  other  citizens? 

1 

! 

inions  Regarding  Teachers’  Activities 

No 

Opinion 

Approve 

Fearful 

of 

Dis¬ 

approve 

Men 

Only 

Women! 

0nl3Tj 

.  Duld  teachers 

L  Take  part  in  politics 

L  Take  part  in  political  discussions 
(a)  in  school 

(b)  out  of  school 

"Run  for"  political  office 

rr  "■  1  I 

!  1 

;  Advocate  a  particular  political 
candidate:  (a)  to  pupils 

(b)  out  of  school 

1 

.  Fail  to  attend  church 

;  Teach  religion  in  schools 

— 

1 

.  Discuss  controversial  issues  in 
(  school 

»  What  social  activities  other  than  those  mentioned  above  do  you  think  should  not  be 
participated  in  by  teachers? 


TRAVEL,  STUDY,  ETC.:  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  EXPENDITURES  EOR  TRAVEL,  READING,  PROFESSIONAL 

STUDY,  AND  PERTINENT  PERSONAL  EXPENSES? 

What  amount  of  pleasure  travelling  (miles)  did  you  do  in  the  years  indicated. 
(Omit  travel  involved  in  summer  session  attendance  or  in  home  visits..) 

!  1945  _ _  1946  _  1947. - 

Low  much  did  you  spend  in  travel  in  the  years:  1945  $ _ 1946  $ _  1947  $ _ 

.  How  much  did  you  spend  on  Summer  School  or  on  educational  courses  to  improve  your 

teaching  or  your  qualifications?  1945  $ _  1946  $ _  1947  $ _ 

1  List  the  magazines  or  periodicals  you  subscribe  to: 

(a)  Professional _ _ _ _ _ 


(b)  Others 


j- i'c  f  rtf 
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,  List  the  magazines  or  periodicals  you  read  regularly  but  secure  from,  other  sources*, 

(a)  Professional  _ _ _ 


(b)  Others 


,  How  much  do  you  spend  yearly  on  magazines  and  periodicals?  Include  those 
which  you  buy  from  month  to  month  as  well  as  subscriptions.  ,  $ _ 

.  How  many  bound  books  have  you  purchased  during  the  past  year? 

(a)  Professional  books  _ 

(b)  Fiction  _ 

(c)  Non-fiction  _ _ 

.  How  many  bound  books  (other  than  the  above)  have  you  read  during  the  past  year? 

(a)  Professional  books  _ _ 

(b)  Fiction  _ _ 

(c)  Non-fiction  _ 

.  Name  the  titles  of  some  of  each  type  of  book  read: _ 


.  How  much  did  you  spend  for  (a)  clubs?  1945 _ 1946 1947 

(b)  other  forms  of  recreation?  1945 _ 1946 1947 

.  How  much  insurance  do  you  carry?  $ _ 

Do  you  own  your  own  home?  Yes _ No _ _  Are  you  purchasing  a  home?  Yes _ No _ 


Remarks : 


Etude  sur  le  prestige  du  personnel  enseignant 

Serie:  G3  No.  _ 

A.  Participation  aux  activities  locales: 

Danx  votre  municipal ite,  les  instituteurs  prennent-ils  part  aux  mouvements 
civiques  et  sociaux?  Oui 

Apres  chacun  des  item  ci-dessous,  il  y  a  trois  colonnes  en  blanc.  Ecriviex 
"A”  dans  la  premiere  colonne  apres  chaque  item  si  1* organisation  designee 
©xiste  dans  votre  localite. 

Ecrivez  "B"  dans  la  deuxieme  colonne  si  vous  etes  un  membre  regulier  de 
l1 organisation. 

Ecrivez  wCn  dans  la  troisieme  colonne  si  vous  remplissez  ou  avex  deja  rem- 
pli  la  fonction  d* off icier,  de  membre  de  I'exeeutif  ou  de  directeur. 


l)( 

2) 

3) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1.  Croix-Rouge 

11.  Club  de  bridge 

2.  I.  0.  D.  E. 

12.  Scouts  ou  Guides 

3.  Associations  de  Parents 
et  de  maitres 

13.  Tuxis  (C.G.I.T.) 

14.  Y.M.C.A.  ou  Y.W.C.A. 

4.  Ligue  ou  Fraternite 

15.  Cercle  d* etude  feminin 

5.  Catechism©  du  dimanche 

16.  Cercle  de  fermieres 

6.  Choeur  de  chant  ou  chorale 

7.  Conseil  de  Fabrique 

17.  Associations  sportives 

18.  Autres  -  mentionner. 

8.  Club  ou  Societe  de  bien- 
faisance 

(Donneur  de  sang  - 
Caisse  populaire  - 
Forum  - 

Societe  dramatique) 

9.  Dejenner  civique  hebdo¬ 
madal  re 

IQ.Groupements  sociaux 

19.  Si  vous  ne  participez  a  aucun  de  ces  mouvements  ou  a  tres  peu  d'entre  eux, 
indiquez  la  raison.  (I.E.:  pas  interessejincapable  de  payer  la  contribution 
non  invite,  etc.) 

20.  Donne z  la  liste  des  mouvements  sociaux  qui  ont  ete  organises  par  vous-  j 
meme  ou  par  d* autres  instituteurs  dans  votre  localite. 

21.  Donnez  la  liste  des  aetivites  auxquelles  vous  avez  ete  prie  de  participer. 

22.  Quelles  sent  eelles  auxquelles  vous  avez  refuse  de  participer? 

23.  Quelles  relations  avez- vous  avec  les  membres  de  autres  professions?  Ces 
relations  sont-elles  possibles? 

24.  Dans  quelle  mesure  vos  contacts  sociaux  sont-ils  les  memes  ou  different- 
ils  de  eeux  des  autres  citoyens?  i.e.  Etes-vous  invite  a  passer  la 
soiree  avec  les  voisins  frequemment  ou  rarement  -  ou  seulement  pour 
discuter  les  progres  d'un  eleve?  Avez- vous  1* impression  que  vous  etes 
consider©  comme  I'un  des  citoyens  de  la  municipalite,  ou  que  vous  etes 
consider©  comme  un  etranger  ou  rapporte? 


i . i 


.IS: 
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c*  QUEL  POSTE  OCCUPEZ-VOUS  DANS  L'ECOLE  DE  VOTRE  LOCALITE? 


Ecrivez  dans  l'espace  blanc  ou  indiquez  par  une  marque  de  pointage: 


25.  Occupation: 

Elementaire 

7  e 

10  e 

Principal: 

Elementaire 

8  e 

11  e 

Directeur: 

Surintendant : 

Elementaire 

9  e 

12  e 

26,  Homme  _  Femme  . _  27.  Age _  28.  Marie _  Celibataire  _ _ 

29.  Salaire  $_ _ _  30*  Nombre  d* annees  au  poste  actuel  ou  dans  l1 ©cole 

actuelle  _____ _  annees. 

31  •  Annees  df experience  _ _ _ 

32.  Brevet  de  capacite  ______________  Permanent  __________  Interims  ire  _____  Temporaire 

33*  Uegre  universitaire  __________  34*  Si  le  degre  n’est  que  partiel,  indiquez 

le  nombre  de  cours  termines  _ _ _ 

35 •  Matieres  de  formation  professionnelle  etudiees  (autres  que  les  cours 
suivis  en  vue  d*un  degre  universitaire) 

36.  Population  de  votre  place  natale  _ _  , 

37*  Population  de  1 f  endroit  ou  vous  avez  enseigne  le  plus  longtemps  ____________ 

38.  Instruction  des  partents:  Cours  elementaire  _  Cours  super! eur 

Universite  ______  Autres  _____ 

D.  RESTRICTIONS  LOCALES:  QUELLES  RESTRICTIONS  DO  I  VENT  S»IMP0SER  LES 

INSTITUTEURS  DANS  VOTRE  LOCALITE: 

Indiquez  par  Moui"  ou  "non"  dans  chaque  cas.  Si  la  participation  ou 
1  * approbaation  ne  s* applique  pas  a  tous  les  instituteurs,  mais  seulement 
aux  femmes  ou  seulement  aux  hommes,  faites  une  marque  dans  la  collonne 
intitule©:  Hommes  seulement.  Femmes  seulement. 


Oui 

Non 

Hommes 

Seulement 

Femmes 

Seulemenl 

39 •  Est-ce  que  la  participation  a  certaines  activi- 

tes  ou  certains  divertissements  permis  aux  au¬ 
tres  citoyens  est  defendu©  aux  professeurs  dans 
votre  localite. 

Les  pratiques  ou  habitudes  suivants  sont-elles 
considerees  comme  inconvenants  ou  malseantes 
pour  les  instituteurs. 

40.  Fumer 

41.  Pendre  de  la  boisson  (a)  dans  les  lieux  publics 

(b)  dans  une  maison  privee 

ou  a  1* occasion  d’une 

partie  de  plaisir 

42.  Jouer  aux  cartes 

43.  Danser 

44.  Fair©  usage  de  cosmetiques 

Ne  pas  porter  de  bas 

ilo.  Pendre  part  aux  soirees  ou  parties  de  plasir 

47.  Recevoir  des  amis  de  sexe  different  a  lfeco- 

le  ou  dans  son  appartement 

48.  Quoi  de  plus? 

•3- 


Oui  Non 

49.  Acceptes-vous  les  reglements  faits  par  d* autres  personnes 

en  ce  qui  concerne  votre  conduite  hors  de  l'ecole 

50.  Etes-vous  df opinion  que  les  instituteurs  devraient  etre 
tenus  par  les  reglements  a  une  conduite  sans  reproche 
en  vue  de  1* example  a  donner  aux  eleves 

51 •  Croyez-vous  que  les  instituteurs  devraient  s'astreindre 

a  des  principes  rigoureux  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  morale 
et  lf  ethique  professional 

52.  Etes-vous  dfavis  que  les  lois  relatives  a  la  bonne 
conduite  s'appliquent  plus  rigoureusement  aux  ins¬ 
tituteurs  qu*aux  autres  citoyens 

Opinions  touehant  les  activities 
du  maitre 

Aucune 

opinion 

Oui 

Je 

doute 

Homme  s 

seulement 

Femmes 

seulement 

53.  Les  instituteurs  devraient-ils 
s'oceuper  de  politique 

54.  Prendre  part  aux  discussions 
politiques 
(a)  a  I’ecole 

(b)  hors  de  I’ecole 

55.  Se  porter  candidat 

.  . 

56*  Appuyer  un  candidat  partieulier 
(a)  devant  les  eleves 

(b)  hors  de  I’ecole 

57.  Manquer  aux  offices  religieux 

58.  Enseigner  la  religion  a  I’ecole 

59.  Discuter  a  1’ecole  des  questions 

qui  font  1’objet  d*un  differend 

60.  De  quelles  activities,  en  plus  des  precedentes,  I’instituteur  doit-il  s'abstenir? 


E  VOYAGES  ETUDES,  ETC:  QUELLES  SONT  VOS  DEBOURSES  POUR  LES  VOYAGES,  LA  LECTURE, 
LES  ETUDES  PROFESSIONNELLES  ET  LES  DEFENSES  PERSONNELLES  QUI  SfY  RATTACHENT 


61.  Quelle  distance  avez-vous  parcourue  comae  voyage  de  plaisir  dans  chaeune  des 
annees  ci»dessous?  (Omettre  les  voyages  faits  pour  assisfcer  a  des  cours  de 
vacances  our  pour  visiter  votre  famille) 


62. 


63. 


1945 

Combien  avez-vous 

1945  $ 


_  1946  _  1947  . . . __ 

depense  en  voyages  de  tout  genre  pendant  les  annees: 

1946  I  _  1947  I  - 


Combien  avez-vous  depense  pour  des  eours  de  vacances  ou des  cours  de 
perfectionnement  pendant  les  annees:  1945  #  —  1946  «  ■  —  1 


64.  Donnez  la  liste  des  revues  auxquelles  vous  etes  aboime : 


la)  Pedagogiques 
(b)  Autres 


-  4  - 


65*  Donne z  la  liste  des  revues  que  vous  lisez  regulierement  mais  que  vous 
empruntez  ailleurs 

(a)  Pedagogiques 

(b)  Autres 

66«  Combien  depensez-vous  annuel lement  en  revues  ou  periodiques,  y  comprise 
ceux  que  vous  achetez  occasionnellement  $ 

67*  Combien  de  volumes  avez-vous  achetes  durant  I’annee  derniere: 

(a)  Ouvrages  pedagogiques _ _ 

(b)  Romans  ______________________ 

(c)  Scientifiques  ou  autres  __ _ _ 

68,  Combien  de  volumes  (autres  que  les  precedents)  avez-vous  lus  durant  l’annee 
dernier©? 

(a)  Ouvrages  pedagogiques  _______ 

(b)  Romans  ___________________ 

(e)  Scientifiques  ou  autres  ______ 

69.  Donne z  1©  titre  de  quel que s-uns  des  volumes  que  vous  avez  lus :  . 

70*  Combien  avez-vous  depense  (a)  pour  frequenter  1945  -  1946  . _  .  1947  ... 

les  clubs 
(b)  pour  d ’autres 

divertissements  1945  __  1946  __  1947  . 

71*  Quel  montant  d? assurance- vie  avez-vous?  _____ 

72*  Etes-vous  proprietaire  de  votre  mais  on?  Oui  ___  Non  ___ 

Etes-vous  en  voie  d’acquerir  une  mais  on?  Oui  _  Non  ___ 


73 
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Canadian  education  association  survey 


SERIES':  JK  No. 


Suppose  we  give  a  weight  of  20  points  to  "length  of  training"  as  one  factor 
that  should  determine  the  amount  of  salary  a  teacher  should  be  paid. 

Assign  "points" to  the  other  items  on  the  list  to  show  what  relative  weight 
they  should  have  in  determining  salaries. 


Points 

Item 

Points 

Item 

20 

Length  of  training 

Grade  taught 

Years  of  experience 

Success  of  pupils  on  Dept,  exams 

Sex 

Participation  in  community  activities 

No.  of  dependents 

! 

1 

Special  duties  and  responsibilities 
as  Vice-Principal  I 

Efficiency  in  teaching! 

i 

Many  teachers  are  not  successful.  Write  the  numbers  1  to  9  inclusive  in  front 
of  the  stated  causes  to  indicate  their  order  of  importance  as  causes  of  failure. 


Order 

Causes 

1 Order 

Causes 

Personality  defects 

Insufficient  academic  background 

Poor  organizing  ability 

Insufficient  professional  training 

Lack  of  purpose  or  drive 

Inability  to  co-operate  with  senior 

officials 

Poor  health 

Non-participation  in  life  of  community 

|  Teacher1 s  racial  and  language  deficiencies 

Vocational  Groups:  A.  farmer 

B.  dentist 

C.  banker 

D.  teacher 


E.  lawyer 

F.  dry  goods  merchant 

G.  electrical  engineer 

H.  hotel  manager 


Write  on  each  dotted  line  below  the  letters  A  to  H  in  the  order  which  in  each 
instance  indicates  what  you  think  to  be  the  relative  position  of  each  vocation. 

The  letter  order  will  likely  be  different  on  each  line.  Put  the  highest  ranking 
group  first  and  the  lowest  ranking  one  last.  (Refer  to  the  groups  by  letters  only). 

In  order  of: 


a.  Average  intelligence 

b.  Yearly  income  each  should  have 

c.  Usefulness  in  the  community 

d.  Enjoyment  of  their  work 

e.  Respect  shown  them  by  the  community 

f.  Neatness  in  dress  and  appearance 

g.  Good  personality 

h.  Good  character:  moral  qualities 9  etc. 


i 


-  2  - 


A*'  111  y°ur  °Pinion  could  be  done  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the  profession? 


\ 


5.  What  portions  of  your  teacher  training  program  were  (are)  least  helpful? 


6.  What  improvements  in  the  teacher-training  programs  should  be  made? 


7.  If  you  are  now  re-entering  the  profession,  why  are  you  so  doing? 

OR  If  you  are  training  for  another  profession,  why  did  not  you  re-enter 
the  teaching  profession? 


THE  CANADIAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  SURVEY 


Series  JK-2 


No. 


In  each  of  the  sections  that  follow,  there  are  listed  several 
Items  which  have  been  given  as  causes  or  corrective  measures, 
etc.,  relative  to  the  topic  under  discussion.  Please  mark 
five  of  these  in  each  of  the  sections  A,  B,  C,  D,  (or  E).  Put 
(l )  in  front  of  the  most  important  item,  (2)  in  front  of  the 
second  most  important  and  continue  to  rank  five  items  in  each 
of  the  groups.  If  you  have  additional  comments  to  make  re¬ 
garding  any  section,  please  write  on  the  back  of  these  sheets. 


A.  Prom  the  following  list  check  and  rank  the  five  items 

which  you  consider  to  be  the  major  causes  of  the  present 
teacher  shortage. 

__  Salaries  are  too  low. 

__  Pensions  are  inadequate. 

_  The  teacher  has  little  security  of  tenure. 

_ _  Rural  living  conditions  for  the  teacher  are  unattractive. 

_ _  The  prestige  of  the  profession  is  lower  than  that  of 

other  professions. 

__  The  teacher’s  social  life  Is  too  restricted  by  the  community. 

__  Chances  for  advancement  In  the  profession  are  small. 

__  The  teaching  load  is  too  great. 

__  The  working  conditions  of  the  teacher  are  poor;  there  are 
too  many  badly  built  and  badly  equipped  schools. 


B.  In  view  of  this  teacher  shortage,  what  steps  might  be  taken 
to  staff  our  schools  with  well-qualified  teachers  who  will 
remain  in  the  profession?  Check  and  rank  the  applicable 
i  terns . 

Increased  salaries. 

Increased  salaries  for  initiative  and  ability. 

__  Increased  salaries  for  higher  qualifications. 

__  Increased  pensions. 

Encourage  closer,  more  harmonious  relations  between  the 
teacher  and  the  community. 

Increased  professional  pride  and  prestige. 
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More  effective  publicity  about  the  teaching  profession* 

Insist  upon  minimum  educational  standards  for  entrance 
into  the  profession* 

Insist  on  in-service  training. 

Use  a  series  of  aptitude  and  personality  tests  to  cull 
out  misfits* 

Offer  longer  and  better  professional  training  courses* 

Improve  classroom  conditions. 

Improve  the  living  conditions  for  the  rural  teacher. 

Assure  security  of  tenure  for  the  teacher. 

Cancel  all  temporary  teaching  certificates* 

Reduce  the  teaching  load. 

Ensure  social  freedom  for  the  teacher  in  the  community. 

Permit  married  women  to  teach. 

Reduce  the  hardships  of  isolation  by  isolation  bonuses 
or  by  inexpensive  transportation  to  and  from  town. 

Prom  the  following  list  check  and  rank  the  five  items  which 
in  your  opinion  might  Increase  the  prestige  of  the  teaching 
profession  * 

Increased  salaries* 

Lengthened  periods  of  academic  training  at  the  university  level 

Lengthened  periods  of  professional  training. 

A  more  effective  screeming  of  teacher  candidates* 

Encourage  the  teacher  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
community  life. 

Formulate  and  maintain  a  high  code  of  ethics  for  the  profession 

Insist  that  all  teachers  have  a  University  degree. 

Provide  more  adequate  living  accommodation  in  rural  areas. 

Assure  the  teacher  of  less  interference  by  the  community 
in  his  private  life. 
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Set  up  a  teacher  placement  board  which  will  attempt  to  place 
the  teacher  in  a  job  best  suited  to  his  aptitudes# 

Insist  that  the  teacher  improve  his  education  by  in-service 
training,  travel,  and  exchange# 

Give  the  teacher  a  voice  in  local  school  board  administration. 


D.  If  you  are  re-entering  the  profession,  why  are  you  doing  so? 

Check  and  rank  the  five  major  items. 

____  I  thought  myself  best  suited  to  the  work  through  training 
and  experience. 

__  I  have  a  keen  interest  in  youth  and  its  problems. 

_ _  I  consider  the  teaching  profession  to  be  a  high  form  of 

social  service. 

____  I  intend  to  use  the  profession  as  a  stepping  stone  to 
some  other  profession. 

_____  I  consider  salaries  to  be  relatively  good. 

__  I  like  the  leisure  time  which  the  profession  affords. 

_  I  like  the  security  of  tenure  which  the  profession  guarantees. 

_  I  have  considerable  pride  in  the  profession:  I  consider  that 

it  has  considerable  prestige  in  the  community. 

_ _  I  was  too  old  to  enter  any  other  profession  when  I  was  discharged 

E.  If  you  are  training  for  another  profession,  why  did  you  not 
re-enter  the  teaching  profession?  Check  and  rank  the  five 
major  items. 

_  Salaries  are  too  low. 

_  Pensions  are  inadequate. 

I  do  not  like  the  social  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
teacher’s  private  life* 

_  The  prestige  of  the  profession  is  low. 

The  merit  and  good  work  of  the  teacher  is  often  not  appreciated. 

There  is  little  opportunity  for  advancement. 

I  have  decided  that  my  talents  are  not  suited  to  the  work 
of  teaching. 

There  is  too  much  interference  by  local  school  board, 

““  with  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
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CANADIAN  education  association  survey 


SERIES  M  No. 


THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  ON  YOUR  STAFF 


1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Male 

Single 

Female 

Male 

Married 

""Female 

THE  NUMBER  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPERVTSORYOFFICIALS  AT  ALL  LEVELS. 


! 

142° i 

1935 

„J540. 

^1942 

1944 

1946 

1547 

;  Superintendent (s) 

1  Assist.  Supt. ( s) 

;  Supervisors 

Principals 

Vi  ce-Principals 

I 

j 

1 

i 

j  INDICATE  THE  NUMBER  ON  YOUR  STaFF  IN  THE  VARIOUS  POSITIONS. 

|]  Please  cheek  in  Column  a  those  positions  which  carry  more  salary. 

~  ~m rn  - - — rl — — i — - - - - - 


- — — - - — . 

Teaching  Position 

.  t 

A 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

*  J  • 

1944 

1946 

1947 

i  Guidance  counsellor 

Remedial  reading 

Opportunity  cle^ss 
{low  I.&. ) 

|  Hard-of-hearing  class 

Sight-saving  class 

1 

i 

I  Helping-teacher 

(primary  specialist) 

! 

Music 

Librarian 

Speech  correction 

Manual  training 

i Home  economics 

Physical  education 

i  Commercial 

- ! - 

: Technical 

i  i 

i 

i : 

- - 1 

-  2  - 


WITHDRAWALS  FROM  YOUR  STAFF  :  (Give  numbers  in  each  instance) 


Due  to 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Death 

Retirement 

Marriage 

Leave  of  absence  for  study 

Leave  of  absence  on  account 
of  illness 

| 

Change  to  another  pro¬ 
fession  or  occupation 

1 

Other  reasons 

j 

FOR  1947-48 

Minimum  Salary 

Maximum  Salary 

Median  Salary 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Elementary  grades 

Junior  High  or 
Intermediate  grades 

High  school  grades 

IF  YOUR  BOARD  HAD  THE  MONEY  AND  FACILITIES  WOULD  YOU: 

(a)  Decrease  the  size  of  the  class  to  25  to  30  pupils  per  room?  _ 

(b)  Decrease  the  teaching  load,  especially  in  the  high  schools?  - - 

(c)  Give  sabbatical  leave  for  study  or  travel  to  all  those  who 

qualify  and  apply?  - 

(d)  Expand  your  educational  offerings  in  areas  already  established?  _ 

(e)  Extend  your  offerings  into  new  desirable  fields?  Please  list 

your  interests,  (question  3)  - 

(1) _ - - - - - 

( 2) _ _ _ _ _ 

(3) _ — - -  - 

(f)  Other  points  not  mentioned  above- 

(1) _ -  _ _ 

( 2) _ _ _ _ _ 

Total 


-  3  - 


WHAT  TEACHING  POSITIONS  DO  YOU  FIND  IT  DIFFICULT  TO  FILL  BECAUSE  OF  SHORTAGE 
OF  TRAINED  PERSONNEL? 

PLEASE  LIST  YOUR  NEEDS.  FOR  EXAMPLE ,  GIRLS’  P.T.,  MANUAL  TRAINING,  DRAMATICS,  ETC. 


Needs 

1945  1946  1947  1948 

'  Totals! 

! 

WHAT  AND  HOW  MANY  POSITIONS  ARE  TEMPORARILY  UNFILLED  BECAUSE  OF  TEACHER  SHORTAGE? 
PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  NUMBER, 


1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947  1 

Physical  Education 

j— - 

:  Music  and  Band 

1  Agriculture 

Art 

Shop 

Home  Economics 

;  Comme  ri cal 

!  Industrial  Arts 

Foreign  Languages 

Library 

i  Mathematics 

1  Chemistry 

Phys  i  cs 

'Social  Science 

Speech  and  Dramatics 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  HAS  YOUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  EXPANDED  TO  INCLUDE  NEW  GROUPS? 
PLEASE  STATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  ADDED  TO  EACH  GROUP  IN  YEARS  INDICATED. 


: Type  of  Expansion  I 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

[Kindergarten 

: Nursery  and  Pre-School 

Training  of  students  in  part-time  jobs 

Evening  schools  for  adults  and  teen- 
1  agers  

Play  supervision  from  6  to  10  p.m. 

-  4  - 


WHAT  IS  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  YOUR  DISTRICT  TO  MARRIED  TEACHERS? 


(a)  Are  women  teachers  who  marry  during  the  school  year  allowed 

to  retain  their  position: 

(1)  For  the  remainder  of  the  year 

(2)  Without  change  of  status  regarding  salary? 

(3)  Without  change  of  status  regarding  contract? 

(b)  When  making  new  appointments,  are  married  women  applicants 
with  qualifications  equal  or  better  than  others  considered? 

When  making  new  appointments  are  married  male  applicants 
with  qualifications  equal  or  better  than  others  given  a 
preference? 

(d)  Are  married  women  teachers  given  maternity  leave? 

i 

j 

j 

If  your  answer  is  "no"  in  section  la)  above,  please 
indicate  your  procedure: 


(1) _ 

(2)  _ _ 

(3L - - 

If  "yes "  in  section  (d)  above,  what  length  of  time  is  allowed? 


.  WHICH  FACTORS  ARE  CONSIDERED  WHEN  MAKING  AN  APPOINTMENT  TO  YOUR  STAFF? 
Write  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  front  of  each  item  to  indicate  its  relative  weight. 

Key:  1.  Of  considerable  importance  3 •  Of  little  consequence 

2.  Significant  4-  N°t  considered 


Scholarship  record 

University  attended 

Age 

Interest  in  teaching 

Health 

Political  interests 

Personality 

Club  membership 

Character 

Supplementary  income 

Special  abilities 

Others  (please  list) 

Special  restrictions: 

(a)  Sex 

(b)  Religion 

(c)  Clothes 

i 

>  (a)  how  MUCH  TIME  FREE  FROM  TEACHING  isgivenfor  supervision 

by  the  principal?  -  hours  per  day 

(b)  Are  part-time  teachers  engaged  to  reJiev©  the  principal?  - 


>H>  ;:.s  •;  yP 
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.  TO  PROVIDE  SUCH  TIME  FREE  FROM  INSTRUCTIONAL  DUTIES  AS  ASKED  IN  QUESTION  12 
ABOVE,  HOW  MANY  TEACHERS  ARE  REQUIRED? 


1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Number  of  teachers 

| 

.  PLEASE  INDICATE  THE  NUMBER  OF  BIRTHS  IN  YOUR  CITY  FOR  THE  RESIDENT  POPULATION 
ONLY.  (Give  estimate  if  accurate  data  not  available) 


1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Number  of  births 

.  PLEASE  GIVE  THE  TOTAL  ENROLMENT  BY  GRADES  IN 

YOUR  SI 

[STEM . 

Grade 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Kindergarten 

1 

2 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

? 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Totals 

-  6  - 


'®AT  WAS  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  NEW  APPOINTMENTS  TO  YOUR  STAFF  EACH  YEAR? 


1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Appointments 

1 

r . 

1 

PAST  EXPERIENCE: 


Is  allowance  for  past  experience  outside  of  your  system 
considered  in  your  salary  schedule? 

Is  experience  within  your  system  considered  when  making 
the  appointments  as  in  question  3  above? 

In  making  appointments  does  one's  qualifications  outweigh 

1  experience,  either  within  or  without  your  system? 

If  the  answer  is  "yes"  for  the  first  part  of  this  question, 
is  there  a  deliberate  attempt  to  seek  the  inexperienced? 

— 

Is  your  salary  schedule  such  that  you  find  it  difficult  to 
;  engage  teachers  with  considerable  past  experience? 

WHAT  IS  THE  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  OF  PAST  EXPERIENCE  FOR  YOUR  NEW  APPOINTEES? 


1930 

1935 

1940 

1942 

1944 

1946 

1947 

Average  years  of  experience 

WITH  YOUR  VERY  INTIMATE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  YOUR  OWN  SYSTEM,  WHAT  ARE  YOUR  ESTIMATED 
FIGURES  FOR  THE  NEXT  FEW  YEARS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING? 


Developed  out  of 

1948 

1950 

1952 

1954 

Total  school 
population 

question  14-15 

Number  of  teachers 

question  1-2-3 

Withdrawals  from  staff 

question  4 

; - - - - - : - 

New  appointments 

question  16 

: 


UNIVERSITY  OP  ALBERTA 
FACULTY  OP  EDUCATION 


Edmonton,  Alberta, 
April  27,  1948 


Dear  Sir  (or  Madam): 

The  Canadian  Education  Association  is  making  a  survey  in  all 
provinces  in  an  attempt  to  determine  why  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  teachers  and  why  the  teaching  profession  does  not 
attract  and  hold  more  capable,  efficient,  and  ambitious  young 
people*  We  are  asking  for  the  opinions  of  several  school 
trustees;  we  have  replies  from  several  other  groups. 

All  replies  are  treated  confidentially  and  are  incorporated 
into  summaries.  Please  let  us  have  your  answers  to  our 
questions  as  soon  as  possible  as  we  wish  to  include  them  in 
a  report  now  being  prepared.  I  should  like  to  have  your 
reply  to  the  questions  below  and  on  the  back  of  this  sheet 
at  once  and  certainly  not  later  than  May  15th. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 


MEL: JS 


M.  E.  LaZerte,  Chairman, 

C.E.A.  Teaching  Personnel  Committee* 


QUESTIONNAIRE  11  Tn 

1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  causes  of  the  present 
teacher  shortage  in  Canada?  Give  all  the  reasons  that 
occur  to  you,  putting  the  more  important  ones  first. 


2.  How  might  the  teacher  shortage  problem  be  solved,  not 
temporarily,  but  on  a  long-term  basis? 
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3.  In  terms  of  1939  dollars,  what,  on  the  average,  do  you 
think  Canada  should  pay  teacher  who  is  a  grade  XII 
graduate  with  one  year  of  professional  training: 

(a)  As  salary  during  the  first  year's  work 

in  a  rural  school?  $  _ 

(b)  As  salary  during  the  fifth  year  of 
experience  in  elementary  grades 

regardless  of  type  of  school?  $  _ 

(c)  As  maximum  salary  as  elementary 

grade  teacher?  $  _ 


4.  What  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  teaching  profession? 
What  might  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  personnel 
and  of  the  work  in  the  school  and  community? 


C,  E.  A*  Committee: 

H.  P.  Moffat,  Ass  1 1.  Supt.  of  Education,  Halifax, 

Msgr.  A.  M.  Parent,  Secretary  General,  Laval  University,  Quebec. 
F.  S.  Rutherford,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Geo.  S.  Croskery,  General  Secretary  (Elect),  C.T.F.,  Ottawa. 

M.  E.  LaZerte,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Edmonton,  (Chairman) 


SPECIAL  MANITOBA 


Edmonton,  Alberta, 
March  2,  1948. 


The  Canadian  Education  Association  is  making  a  survey  in  all 
provinces  trying  to  determine  why  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
teachers  at  all  times  and  why  the  teaching  profession  does  not 
attract  and  hold  more  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  people. 
We  are  asking  for  the  opinions  of  representative  citizens  in 
each  province.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  opinions 
and  answers  to  the  questions  that  follow.  All  replies  will 
be  considered  strictly  confidential. 

(a)  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  four  or  five  causes  of 
the  teacher  shortage? 


(b)  What  should  be  done  to  increase  the  prestige  of  the 

teaching  profession  so  that  it  will  attract  more  capable 
personnel? 


(c)  What  Is  your  general  impression  of  Canada* s  teachers  as 
a  group? 


Yours  very  sincerely. 


M.  E.  LaZerte,  Chairman, 

C.E.A.  Teaching  Personnel  Committee. 


C.  E.  A.  Committee 

“  H7”pr~Moffat, "Iss * t  Supt.  of  Education,  Halifax. 

Msgr.  A.M.  Parent,  Secretary  General,  Laval  University,  Quebec. 
p.JS.  Rutherford,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Toronto. 

Geo.  S.  Croskery,  General  Secretary  (Elect),  C.T.F. ,  Ottawa. 
M.E.  LaZerte,  Dean,  Faculty  of  Education,  Edmonton,  (Chairman). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  DEPUTY  MINISTERS  OF  EDUCATION 


October  11,  1947. 


This  questionnaire  consists  of  two  tables* 

Table  A:  This  gives  the  amount  of  professional  and  academic  training  of 
the  teaching  personnel. 

Table  B:  Gives  the  type  of  certificate  issued,  the  grades  taught  and  the 

length  of  time  the  certificate  is  valid  without  further  training* 


Academic  Training 

(a) 

Less  than 

6  mos. 

(b) 

6  mos.  but 
less  than 

12 

(c) 

12  mos  but 
less  than 

18 

(d) 

18  mos.  to 

24  mos. 

1.  4  years  (or  more)  of 

Univ.  beyond  Gr,  XII 

2,  3  years  Univ,  fc^rond 

Gr.  XII 

3.  2  years  Univ.  beyond 

Gr.  XII 

4.  1  year  Univ.  beyond 

Gr.  XII 

5.  Complete  Gr.  XII  Sr. 
matric.  or  high  school 
graduation  diploma 

400  1st. 
cl*  Int. 

300  1st. 
cl.  perm. 

6.  Complete  Grade  XI 

230  War 
Emergency 

7*  Complete  Grade  X 

8.  Less  than  complete 

Grade  X. 

NOTE:  Two  of  the  32  spaces  in  the  table  have  been  filled  in  with  sample  data 
to  indicate  what  information  is  needed.  In  Column  (a),  row  (6)  it  is 
indicated  that  2£0  teachers  of  the  province  have  complete  grade  XI 
standing,  were  given  less  than  6  mos*  of  teacher  training  and  how  hold 
a  "war  emergency"  certificate*  In  (b)  5>  there  are  7 00  teachers  with 
complete  Grade  XII  and  have  6-12  mos*  training  and  hold  First  Class 

certificates,  400  of  them  are  interim  certificates,  300  are  permanent* 
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Table  B 


Deputy  Ministers  of  Education 


October  11,  1947 


(a) 

~TbT~ 

"(d) 

Type  of  Oertificate 

Grades  in 
which 
holder  is 
authorized 
to  teach 

No.  of  years 
certificate . 
remains  valid 
without  fur¬ 
ther  training 

Notes 

1.  First  Class 

2.  Second  Class 

3.  Third  Class 

4.  Permit 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

Each  type  of  certificate  named  in  Table  A  should  appear  on  this  list. 

Please  add  such  notes  in  Column  (d)  as  are  necessary  to  complete  or 
supplement  the  information. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  DEPUTY  MINISTERS  OF  EDUCATION 


November  1,  1947. 


The  Canadian  Education  Associations  committee  on  "CANADAfS  TEACHING 
PERSONNEL”  again  solicits  your  co-operation  in  getting  data  regarding 
teacher  certification.  We  respectfully  ask  that  your  Department  give 
us  the  following  information  relative  to  teacher  training: 

(a)  The  number  of  classrooms  in  the  province  that  should  be  in 
operation: 

1932  - 
1937  - 
1942  - 
1947  - 

(b)  The  total  number  of  teachers  trained  during  the  ten  year  period, 
September  1937  to  August  1947. 

(c)  What  is  the  estimated  present  teacher  shortage: 

(1)  in  grades  1  to  9  inclusive. 

(2)  in  high  school  grades  10  to  12  or  13 

(3)  in  rural  schools 

(4)  in  urban  schools 


(d)  The  information  that  will  complete  the  following  table: 


Certificates  issued  after  provincial  training  to 

Year 

No.  of 

teachers 

trained 

Students 
with  Gr.  X 
standing 

Students 
with  Gr.  XI 
standing 

Students 
with  Gr.  XII 
standing 

Those  with 
higher  academic 
qualifications 

1946-47 

1945-46 

1944-45 

1943-44 

1942-43 

1936-37 

(e)  Total  number  of  Permits,  Letters  of  Authority,  Temporary  certificates, 
War  Emergency  Certificates,  etc.  i.e.,  the  number  of  persons  given 
authorization  to  teach  on  qualifications  below  the  normal  minimum. 

(For  each  of  the  years  as  in  ”D"  above). 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  TEACHER  TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS 
Survey  of  Canada fs  Teaching  Personnel  C.  E.  A.  Study 


Please  complete  this  form  for  the  years  specified.  If  information  is 
not  available  for  these  years,  please  give  data  for  the  years  closest 
to  these  and  indicate  for  what  year  the  data  is  supplied. 


1,  Enrolment: 

2.  Lineage: 

British  .... 

French  . 

German . 

Scandinavian 
Ukrainian  . . 
Cr.  European 
Others . . 


1936 

1??8 

i?47 

1926 

1938 

1 9L7 

Total 

Men 

Women 

3.  Entrants  born  outside  of 
Canada : 

British . 

Other . . . 

4*  Entrants  born  in  Canada  of 
foreign-born  parents: 

British . . 

Other . .  . . . . 

(Entrants  not  listed  in  or "4_ "above  will  Canadian  born  of  at  leadfc  second 
generation) , 

5.  Location  of  entrant’s  home: 

Farm  or  rural  . . . 

Town  or  vi llage  ..... 

City  ... _ ..... _ 

6,  Occupation  of  entrant’s 
father: 

Farmer  . 

Professional  ........ 

Clerical  . 

Business  . . 

Skilled  labor  . . . 

Unskilled  labor  ..... 

Others  . 


7.  I.  Q.  rating  (median) 
or  other  ability  rating: 


l _  1  1 '  .x~:ni=zi 


8.  Failures: 


-  r 


FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


EDMONTON.  ALBERTA 
CANADA 


December  6,  1947. 


Our  Canadian  Education  Association  survey  committee  has  asked 
me  to  secure  from  you  certain  information.  I  apologize  for 
breaking  in  upon  your  time  but  I  am  doing  it  all  for  a  good 

cause.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have  information  regarding 

the  following  points. 

(1)  Details  of  Superannuation  Act,  a  copy  of  the  act  if  same 
is  available  for  distribution.  (Answer  on  separate  sheet) 

(2)  Number  of  teachers  on  pension.  _ 

(3)  Number  of  teachers  now  contributing  to  the  pension  fund.  _ _ 

(4)  Number  of  teachers  employed  in  195£ . _ 

(5)  Number  of  teachers  employed  in  1939  who  are  still  on  staff,  _ 

(6)  Number  who  retired  but  came  back  into  service.  _ _ 

(7)  Amount  of  pension  paid  to  teachers. _ _ 

(8)  Data  that  will  commplete  the  following  table,  (No.  of  teachers) 


Teaching  Service  (ye an) 


1-4 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

£0-29 

i 

i 

o 

to 

Rural 

Village:  town. 

City 

(9)  Number  of  teachers  who  have  retired  because  of  ill  health:^ _ 

Number  of  teachers  retired  because  of  mental  ill  health. 

This  data  for  each  of  the  last  ten  years  if  available. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  co-operation  and  respectfully 
suggesting  we  have  whatever  information  you  can  give  us  as  soon  as 
conveniently  possible,  I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 


MEL:JS 


M,  E.  LaZerte,  Chairman, 

C.E.A.  Teaching  Personnel  Committee 
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FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 


EDMONTON,  ALBERTA 
CANADA 


Our  Canadian  Education  Association  survey  committee  has  asked 
me  to  secure  from  you  certain  information.  I  apologize  for 
breaking  in  upon  your  time  but  I  am  doing  it  all  for  a  good 

cause .  The  Committee  would  like  to  have  information  regarding 

the  following  points. 

(1)  School  law  in  your  province  re  contracts, 

(2)  School  law  in  your  province  re  teacher  tenure. 

(If  these  points  are  not  covered  by  school  law,  what  is  the 
teacher1 s  position?) 

(3)  What  are  the  regulations  re  arbitration  of  disputes?  Is 
there  a  board  of  reference?  How  are  disputes  negotiated 
or  settled? 

(4)  What  centres  in  your  province  provide  sick#  leave  other 
than  that  prescribed  by  school  statutes. 

(5)  What  centres  in  your  province  provide  sabbatical  leave? 

(6)  What  are  the  regulations  regarding  employment  of  married 
women  teachers?  Are  they  on  the  same  basis  as  that  of 
other  teachers? 

(7)  Is  there  automatic  membership  in  your  provincial  association? 
If  not,  what  is  the  percentage  registration? 

(8)  What  is  the  legal  status  of  the  teachers1  association  in 
your  province? 


Yours  very  sincerely, 


M.  E.  LaZerte,  Chairman, 

C.E.A.  Teaching  Personnel  Committee, 


MEL: JS 
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MEMORANDUM  TO  DEPUTY  MINISTERS  OP  EDUCATION 


C.E.A.  Information  Service  November  21,  1947. 


Because  of  repeated  requests  for  up-to-date  information  on 
items  listed  below,  and  because  of  the  immense  value  of  very 
much  similar  information  obtained  last  year,  I  should  be 
grateful  if  you  would  answer  for  your  province  inserted  and 
return  this  sheet  to  our  office  as  soon  as  possible* 

This  information  will  be  made  available  to  the  C.  E.  A.  Committee 
on  Teacher  Shortage,  now  working  under  Dr.  LaZerte*s  chairmanship* 

1.  Statutory  minimum  salary  for  fully  qualified 

teachers  applicable  to  virtually  all  schools:  $  _ _ 

2*  Median  salary  in  rural  schools:  $  _ 

3.  Approximate  existing  shortage  of  fully  qualified  teachers 
for  one-room  rural  schools  (this  Is  to  indicate  the  number 
of  country  schools  closed,  or  not  operating  efficiently, 
because  of  lack  of  fully  qualified  teachers): 

(a)  Number  of  one-room  rural  schools  actually  closed 

through  lack  of  a  teacher  qualified  or  part  so:  ____ 

(b)  Number  of  one-room  rural  schools  open  but  in 

charge  of  a  teacher  without  full  qualifications:  _____ 

4.  Approximate  exisiting  shortage  of  fully  qualified  elementary 

school  teachers:  and  high  school  teachers:  ______ 

(not  included  in  3  above ) 

5.  Actual  enrolment  in  teacher- training  institutions  for: 
Elementary  schools:  _____  secondary  schools  _____  TOTAL  _____ 

6.  Approximate  enrolment  necessary  to  make  good  existing 
shortages  of  teachers  In  three  years  while  providing  for 
ordinary  replacements  in  elementary  ______  and  secondary  _____ 

schools.  TOTAL  . 


Signed  Province  _ _ _ 

Thank  you  in  anticipation  of  this  information. 


F.  K.  STEWART 
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